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My boyhood on a Texas farm 


NUBBIN RIDGE 
By Lewis Nordyke 


Life on a small farm in the Texas Pan- 
handle in the decade from 1909 to 1919 
was often a time of hardship, especially 
for a father struggling to care for a sick 
wife and seven young children. It was 
also a time of uncomplicated ] 
of wresting a living from the € 
hard work and faith, of stron 


Lewis Nordyke re-creates his. 
years at Nubbin Ridge and 
delightful anecdotes of his fa 
neighbors, a way of life tha 
irretrievable. . 
He tells of his father who wa 
mined to keep the 247-acne=*T 
despite hailstorms, boll weevils, and 
droughts; and of his courageous mother 
whose determination to raise her seven 
children would not allow her to give 
in to the ravages of tuberculosis. There 
were the halcyon days at the single- 
room schoolhouse where Miss Missouri 
Strahan taught all subjects to all pupils, 
from first to tenth grade; of possum 
hunting at night, and an occasional 
meeting with the mysterious Mr. Crow 
who tramped the woods and scared the 
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Author’s Note 


This story of life on a farm in the hills of the heart of Texas 
has been told from memory. As everyone knows, memory can play 
tricks. Therefore, there is a possibility that others may not remem- 
ber the incidents and characters as I have. And, likewise, there is 
a possibility that a bit of fantasy may have crept into the story; it is 
sometimes difficult to sort out and separate boyhood memories and 
boyhood dreams. 

I wish to emphasize that in relating anecdotes about various of 
our neighbors and acquaintances, I have had absolutely no inten- 
tion of reflecting on the character or integrity of anyone. I have 
only the kindliest feeling for all persons, living and dead, men- 
tioned in the story; I could remember them clearly because I liked 
them so well. L.N. 
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I The Day of the Bloom 


In Texas where distances are vast and horizons full-blown, 
a 247-acre patch is a small spread. But there can be a mighty lot 
of living and growing and fighting and dreaming on that many 
odd-numbered, rolling, hilly acres of land in new country. 

It was a plenty big place for seven of us young-ones to find ad- 
venture and to learn about love, labor, and self-reliance. It was 
large enough to be a lifetime challenge to our father, who always 
had a song in his heart and fingers that yearned more to draw out 
lilting tunes from his violin than to hold plow handles and work 
at harnessing militant mules. It was such a wonderful world unto 
itself, with a home so dear, that our mother clung to it as her 


valley battleground to meet the shadow of death and at the same 
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time to see that her four daughters and three sons had veins of joy 
as well as veins of iron as a heritage. 

Nubbin Ridge, our 247 acres, had that name because it lay in a 
valley along Green Briar Creek with ridges of hills all around and 
because our cornfield often yielded only nubbins instead of big, 
full-grained ears of corn. It was a one-family farm nestled deep in 
the heart of Texas. When I was a boy on Nubbin Ridge, there 
were no such magical agricultural aids as subsidies and guarantees; 
it was a time of “do it yourself” and “go it yourself.” And a man 
had only his two hands and a skyful of weather. There were no 
fast-moving tractors to roar over his fields, no combines to eat up 
a hundred acres in one gulp, and no mechanical cotton pickers to 
lap up white bolls as fast as a hound dog licking up cream gravy. 

And our family found that to own our acres clear—with no debts 
or notes or ten per cent interest due, and with a fine-worded deed 
to prove it—was a tremendous star to which we could hitch our old 
wagon. The star seemed especially big and bright, and faraway, in 
the years when the cotton wasn’t worth dragging a sack through or 
the corn turned to nubbins and Dad declared: “All our land is good 
for is to hold the world together!” 


In the frayed, black-backed Karner & Clark’s Farm Record Book 
which Dad took from his trunk every night and jotted down the 
doings on Nubbin Ridge is this entry: 

“June 21, 1909—First cotton bloom!” 

The heavy way Dad bore down on his pencil shows this was a 
pleasant and portentous event. In a neat, light-stroked script with 
the conciseness of an almanac, the everyday happenings were re- 
corded: the coming of rains, snows, blizzards, and droughts, the 
planting of orchards and crops, and the birthing of calves and colts. 

I was a tow-headed boy, still “too short in the britches” to make 
a regular farm hand and not quite old enough to attend the one- 
teacher Turkey Creek School in the little, wide-windowed, white 
building a couple of miles down the lane from our farm. Much of 
that long ago year is blurred in remembering, but the memory of 
the day of that first cotton bloom has lingered as vividly as Dad’s 
handwriting about it has in his old book—as if I were still a bare- 
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footed boy roaming the hills and creek in search of wild plums, 
arrowheads, cottontail rabbits, and frisky squirrels. 

That was a day with a difference. 

It was truly a rare day, a perfect one, a sort of deluge of spring 
and summer combining, and the sounds of the earth—the contented 
chatter of the chickens, the trilling of birds, the droning harmonies 
of the insects, the bells on the horses and cows and even the croupy 
croaking of the frogs in a deep pool on the creek—mingled and 
vibrated in tune. With its glinting wheel to the southwest breeze 
the windmill kept perfect time with a regular falsetto clank as it 
pumped water through a cool pipe beady with drops of moisture. 

Our cows grazed on sparkling grass on a prairie slope north of the 
house, and beyond them were the horses and mules enjoying a day 
of rest. A mule colt, which, at a week old, looked to be all legs and 
ears, cavorted around its shapely mother, a sorrel mare named 
Patsy. Mockingbirds out-+trilled each other from the topmost 
branches of our tallest trees. 

A shower had fallen just before noon from a cloud with only 
friendly thunder and no hail or wind; just enough rain to wash 
everything good as new and make the fields too wet for plowing. 
The morning had dawned clear, with the hovering sky the bluest 
of blue. A few hours later a towering white thunderhead boiled up 
over the hills to the southwest and brought us the gentle rain. 

By early afternoon the sky was clear again and the sunshine was 
yellowy warm but not hot. The distant haze on the hills around 
our valley looked clean and cool. 

Along about midafternoon Dad came into the house. He washed 
his hands at the wash shelf in the kitchen, combed his hair care- 
fully, and then took his violin out of its case. He tuned each string 
and tucked the fiddle to his shoulder and began to play. One of 
the pieces was “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” which, next to “Dixie,” 
was about the most popular and heart-warming piece of music in 
our Confederate-sympathizing countryside. We knew that Dad was 
happy and in a good mood because he was playing sprightly pieces; 
not even one mournful ballad. 

After a few tunes, he put up the fiddle and turned to Mother, 
who had been listening with half an ear as she patched faded blue 


overalls. 
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“Sis,” he said, “do you feel like walking real slow over to the 
orchard? I’m sure that about half the peaches on the June tree are 
ripe, and we could take a look at our cotton and corn and oats.” 

“I'd like to go,” Mother said. “Think it might do me good to walk 
a little on a pretty day like this.” 

We children were overjoyed. We'd go along and eat juicy 
peaches. There were six of us then—three girls and three boys. 
Mother had been so frighteningly sick with tuberculosis that it was 
wonderful for her to feel strong enough to walk across the creek to 
our orchard. 

Dad said we'd take the large pails to bring home some peaches. 
We could pull the little wagon, and the two youngest children, 
Elsie and Noel, could ride in it. Dad had made the wagon of 
scrap lumber. It was an almost exact miniature of a real wagon, 
except that it had solid wheels; he had rounded them out of twelve- 
inch boards, and their metal tires were fashioned of carefully split 
pieces of barrel hoops. 

Mother, the girls, and the baby wore bonnets to avoid getting 
sunburned; Dad, my older brother, Clarence, and I wore our shady 
straw hats. 

Mother and Dad had been married nine years and had been 
blessed, if we were blessings along about then, with six children. 
Girls and boys were alternated—Alda, Clarence, Bessie, Lewis, 
Elsie, and Noel. When children were coming with almost the 
regularity of Christmas, as Noel’s name seemed to commemorate, 
our neighbors liked to joke that Mother had to wean one baby to 
make way for the next one, for we had no bottle babies at our 
house. This was an exaggeration that exasperated Mother, but it’s 
the truth that a diaper was never thrown away; if it weren’t worn 
out by one baby it became a hand-me-down to be pinned on the 
next one. 

And Dad took his share of good-natured teasing. One day a 
friend had seen him hauling a little bunch of lumber from town 
to be used in repairing granaries. 

“Hey there, Charley,” the friend called, “you’re not having to 
build another trundle bed, are you?” 

At our house the newest baby slept with Dad and Mother; when 
another came along, the one who had been the baby was moved 
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into bed with Alda and the one who had been sleeping with her 
found a place with the other middle-sized children. 

Until my arrival our house had been extremely small; then Dad 
added a room, which became the combination living room and bed- 
room. The furniture was increased with need. When two double 
beds were full, Dad built a trundle bed, which could be trundled 
under a big bed in the daytime and trundled out for use at night. 

Clarence, as the oldest son, had the honor of pulling the little 
wagon that summer afternoon. All of us children were barefooted, 
and except for the two little ones in the wagon, tougher feet would 
have been hard to find. It was lucky for me that mine were tough, 
for I was riding Spot, my dearest possession. Spot was a very special 
horse that Dad had found for me. It was an arched branch from a 
wild dogwood. Dad had seen at a glance what a fine stick horse it 
would make for a lad who begged to ride every four-footed animal 
on the farm and who was a little too young to be trusted off alone 
on a real horse. To make it special and not just an old tree branch, 
Dad had carefully taken out his pocket knife and carved spots all 
over it and emphasized the shape of the head at the end of the 
curved neck. Spot looked as if he would buck at the drop of a 
straw hat—and that afternoon he was bucking me all the way to the 
peach orchard. 

We moved in a scattered line down the lane, with Spot and me 
leading the way. Along the grassy shoulders of the road were shin- 
ing yellow buttercups, painted daisies, little white bashful half- 
hidden daisies, brassy dandelions, purple sweet williams, and a host 
of all sorts of wild flowers. Bees and tiny insects buzzed busily 
among the blossoms. Occasionally lazy butterflies floated toward us. 
Alda and Bessie tried to get in their paths so the butterflies would 
light on them, for that, according to one of our old sayings, meant 
a new dress. 

Spot and I darted into the shade of the big cottonwoods, elms, 
walnuts, and pecans that grew in a wide swath along the creek. 

“Don’t get off the road and don’t go so far ahead!” Mother called. 
“There might be some old snakes crawling after the shower.” 

We never went anywhere on Nubbin Ridge in spring, summer, 
or early fall without a reminder to look out for snakes. We usually 
saw a dozen or so diamondback rattlesnakes each year and about 
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as many jittery copperheads. In the cool of the day the creek bottom 
was a favorite haunt for copperheads, which, unlike the rattlers, 
struck without any kind of warning. 

The creek bottom, domed overhead like a cathedral by towering 
trees, was cool and had the satisfying, earthy incense of things 
growing and of mossy dampness. The shower had freshened the 
creek, and the water was singing along in a stream about three 
feet wide—over a mosaic of white sand and many-colored pebbles, 
rounded and smooth. 

The water, only a little more than ankle deep, was the best- 
feeling thing on earth to bare feet, and the sand and pebbles at the 
bottom scratched pleasantly as they squished up between toes and 
then slowly washed away. 

I let Spot’s head down into the cool water for a drink and then 
we jogged down the lane at a slow trot. 

The trees were alive with noisy birds—shining red cardinals, 
bluebirds, doves, wrens, mockingbirds. Off in the distance we heard 
the fussy cawing of crows. From down the creek came the call of 
bobwhites and up the hill the sound of meadow larks. There was 
much more life and noise in the woods than usual; the rain, with 
sunshine following so soon, had quickened the surge. 

“Wait!” Dad screamed with such horror and authority in his 
voice that I froze in my tracks. 

A big, rusty copperhead two and a half feet long wriggled across 
the grassy ruts just in front of me. In an instant Dad was beside 
the snake. He raised his foot and came down on the snake’s wide, 
ugly head with the heel of his heavy shoe. He held his foot there. 
Spot and I backed up. The copperhead whipped and lashed a 
moment and then was still. 

“Oh, I’m glad you got him,” Mother said. Then she added, “You 
shouldn’t kill a poisonous snake that way. The boys might try it.” 

Clarence and I exchanged glances and then looked at our bare 
heels. 

With a short stick, Dad scooped up the copperhead and flipped 
it into the air toward the side of the road. It landed on its back 
with its ribbed, yellowish belly up, but it squirmed over and came 
to rest with the back up—a sign of dry weather. 

Up the hill a short distance a frisky squirrel, scarcely half-grown, 
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leaped off the trunk of an oak and scampered across the road in 
front of us, his bushy tail jerking. His coat, brown on top and 
reddish yellow underneath, was sleek and shining. 

Clarence took off after the squirrel with the speed of a hound. 
In his initial leap he jerked the front end of the little wagon off 
the ground, and Elsie and Noel spilled out, head over heels, onto 
the soft, moist ground. 

The babies squalled loud enough to be heard a country mile. 
Birds stopped singing and fluttered away in fright. The squirrel 
streaked up a tree. Dad and Mother picked up the screaming babies, 
brushed the dampness off their clothes, and cuddled them. 

“If you're going to chase around after wild game, young man,” 
Dad said to Clarence, a bit of irritation in his tone, “I'll pull the 
wagon.” 

Up the hill out of the broad creek bottom was a field and in 
one corner of it was the orchard of about an acre. The trees were 
loaded with peaches, plums, and apricots. The peaches ranged in 
maturity from very smal] green ones to turning red and ripe—on 
the June trees. The orchard had been arranged so that there would 
be ripe fruit from June to October. Next to the orchard were rows 
of dewberry vines with reddening berries, and next to the berry 
vines was a garden plot with beans and black-eyed peas beginning 
to bear and Irish potatoes—planted on St. Patrick’s Day—almost 
ready for grabbling. 

The June tree was in the middle of the orchard. Its branches 
sagged with clusters of peaches the color of sunrise. Clarence and 
I made a dash for it. 

“Here!” Dad called. “Just a minute. Don’t pull any peaches that 
are hard; just the soft ones. I don’t want a bunch of little bellies 
aching tonight.” 

We hadn't had fresh fruit since the October peaches had ripened 
the fall before. Our June peaches were small and a little fuzzy, but 
I don’t think anything else ever tasted quite so lip-smackingly good 
as the first peach of the season. Inside, the meat was white, with 
delicate pink streaks and with red, forked imprints around the 
stone. It didn’t take long to fill mouths and pails with fresh peaches. 
Mother broke off ripe pieces of a peach for Noel, but Elsie nibbled 
on one from which Dad wiped the fuzz. Suddenly a blank look 
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came on her face and she choked. Dad grabbed her little heels and 
hung her head-down. A peach seed bounced out of her mouth 
onto the ground. After that scare Mother broke off little pieces for 
Elsie, too. 

Still eating peaches, we walked slowly along the turn-row be- 
tween fields so Dad and Mother could look at our crops. 

The corn, green and fresh after the shower, was about shoulder- 
high to Dad, and a few tassels were shooting out. There was a 
lazy murmuring in the broad, banner-like blades, and there was a 
warm, sweetish odor, the smell of vitality. Dad had laid-by the 
corn the week before—that is, he had finished its cultivation. He had 
also planted June corn and it was spearing through the ground. He 
planted June corn, which could grow later in the season than regu- 
lar corn and also matured more quickly, to lengthen the roasting-ear 
season; it also gave a second shot at a corn crop. If drought and hot 
winds hit the regular corn in July, there was still a chance that 
late rain could mature the later June corn. 

Next to the cornfield was a six-acre patch of oats. The waist- 
high, ripening grain swayed and rippled in the breeze; within a 
few days the oats would be ready for cutting—the first harvest of 
the year. 

Across the turn-row from the oats was our cotton patch. I had 
seen Dad work long and hard in this field—his careful plowing and 
planting. Later, the long-handled hoes that had dug into the ground 
around each young plant had made blisters on his hands. 

Dad wandered slowly between two rows, occasionally turning 
back a stalk to see whether there were squares, for that’s what 
cotton buds are called. He stopped suddenly and called to us: 

“Come here—all of you! It’s not too muddy. I want to show you 
something!” 

We hurried to him. He bent over a cotton stalk. He pushed up a 
limb and a full white bloom was exposed. 

“The very first one!” Dad exclaimed. His face glowed. He was 
tender with it as if it had been the most delicate rose on earth. 

“Be careful and don’t hurt it,” Mother warned, as we crowded 
around to look at the bloom. Her face had a bloom to it when she 
pushed back her sunbonnet so her view would be better. 
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Dad examined the other stalks and counted the squares. In this 
way he could estimate the per-acre yield, the weather favorable. 

“If we get another good rain or two,” Dad said, and there was 
joy in his voice, “and if the boll weevil that’s been causing so much 
trouble down south don’t come out here and hit us, we'll make 
some cotton.” 

Peaches looked better to me than a lonely cotton bloom. I 
couldn’t understand why the little white flower should cause so 
much excitement. Then suddenly I could. We raised a little wheat 
and a few calves, and now and then we had a colt and maybe some 
pigs, chickens, eggs, and cream to sell, but cotton was the money 
crop. 

The bloom was a symbol of yield. 

This blossom would turn pink the next day and red the next; 
within a week it would shrivel and fall off, leaving a tiny cotton 
boll. Cotton blooms meant big orders to Sears, Roebuck for shoes, 
warm coats, books. They meant candy and oranges at Christmas, a 
new pocket knife, maybe a gun, or a saddle. 

All of this, of course, if the bottom didn’t fall out of the price 
of cotton, if the rain came at the right time, if we got the cotton 
picked and to the gin without mishap. 

That was the day that I first began to understand that a man 
prospered by the “sweat of his brow,” and that the prospering was 
tempered by “ifs.” 

On the way back home, with the sun dropping close to the 
summit of the hills, Dad was happy and full of big plans, which 
he spieled out to Mother. 

If everything turned out good, and Mother’s health continued 
to improve, Dad could risk buying the tract of land south of us. 
The eighty-seven-acre piece was on the market and Dad had been 
eyeing it longingly. There would be a big debt, but the land ought 
to pay for itself within a few years. It was good cotton land! 

As we wandered slowly back across the creek, the woods were 
beginning to get dark and chilly. We heard a dog baying savagely 
about half a mile down the creek. 

“That’s old Crow’s dog,” Mother said. “I guess the old scamp’s 
out hunting.” She looked toward the sound. I could feel her dis- 
approval. 
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Then we heard a rifle shot, and the dog ceased barking. It was 
easy to imagine what had happened: The dog had treed a squirrel 
and Mr. Crow had brought it down with one shot. The mysterious 
old neighbor made his living hunting and trapping—on everybody's 
land. We children were dreadfully afraid of Mr. Crow, although 
we had never seen him except at a distance as he plodded across 
fields and pastures, never without his gun. He frightened us more 
than anything else—with the possible exception of the haunted 
house in which old Miss Jane Holley lived. 

When we reached home, the cows were waiting at the lot to be 
milked. The horses and mules had their heads over the yard fence, 
expecting feed. The pigs were squealing for water and feed. The 
chickens were gathering toward the trees in which they roosted. By 
the time the evening chores were completed we could hear a lone- 
some screech owl down the creek where a giant cottonwood clat- 
tered its leaves in the wind. 

After supper Dad took his record book from his trunk, sharpened 
his pencil with his pocket knife, and jotted down the notation about 
the first cotton bloom. 


II New Land and Old Rebels 


Nubbin Ridge was betwixt and between country—separating 
the wide, boundless ranching region of West Texas and the well- 
tended farms of the central part of the state. The Cross Bar Ranch, 
owned and run by Richard Cordwent, a native of London, horse- 
shoed around three sides of us; it was a large outfit, spreading far 
into the cedar-clad hills toward the north star. 

We were in Callahan County forty miles southeast of Abilene, 
the sprawling, big town of that part of Texas, and seventeen miles 
south and a mite east of Baird, the county seat, with its stone court- 
house and jail, its jutting mesquite trimmed into trees, and the 
fascinating railroad depot. Cottonwood, our nearest crossroads vil- 
lage, was five miles to the east of us by ungraded road; there we 
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went often to trade at the general stores and combination black- 
smith shop and corn mill. 

Our region was, and still is, known as the Callahan Divide, a 
chain of hills, usually low, but occasionally with high, pointed 
peaks. There are many such hills in Texas—just ordinary country 
hills—but our Callahan Divide had fetch because it really divided 
something. It did then and does now. To the west of the Divide 
the streams flow into the Colorado River of Texas and on down by 
Austin, the state capital, and into Matagorda Bay far away where 
there are ships and sea gulls; to the east of our rough stretch of 
terrain the watershed is into the Brazos River, Texas's biggest 
stream, which winds down through the middle of the state to the 
Gulf of Mexico at Freeport and Velasco. 

Turkey Creek was our main stream, our Green Briar was its 
tributary, and the farming community, the school district, and the 
church were named for it. 

Nubbin Ridge lay almost hidden in the narrow valley of Green 
Briar, which ran out of the Cross Bar Ranch and meandered from 
north to south across the middle of our farm and on southward to 
Grandpa Coffey’s place, where it joined Turkey Creek. A ridge of 
rocky, timbered hills stretched along the west side of the farm and 
a similar ridge sprawled along the east side. In every direction we 
could see hills that rose to the blue of the sky. We were sort of 
hemmed in our own tiny world of fields, pastures, woods, and hills. 

From the highest point on the west ridge, a rocky nob we called 
Signal Hill, we could see nearly all of the Turkey Creek com- 
munity, with its crooked lanes, fields, and small houses. About half 
of Signal Hill was on Nubbin Ridge and the rest of it on the Cross 
Bar. A rusty, barbed-wire fence marked the boundary. This hill 
was my favorite place because there were Indian arrowheads among 
the rocks, and Mr. Cordwent, the Cross Bar owner, paid me from 
a nickel to a dime for each arrowhead, no matter on which side of 
the fence I found it; he sent the Indian relics to relatives and friends 
in the British Isles. 

From the summit of Signal we had an almost full view of our 
farm; the house, its weathered boards glinting grains of pearl, the 
barns, sheds, stock pens, and the windmill nestled among a scatter 
of big post oaks. 
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Down the western slope of the hill we could see the long, broad 
valley of Turkey Creek on the Cross Bar Ranch. Except for the 
ranch owner, who could talk for hours about London and big ships 
crossing the sea, nearly all our neighbors were about like us—small- 
time dirt farmers with big families and big problems of making a 
living. Like other residents we had a host of kinsmen; the woods 
were full of assorted aunts and cousins of various names. Except 
for Dad (who for a time was considered half-Yankee) and some of 
the families who rented farms from Mr. Cordwent—he had several 
cultivated farms on the ranch—we were Confederates and still win- 
ning the Civil War. 

The little farming community which we could see from Signal 
Hill was connected with the rest of the world by a dirt-road rural 
route—R.F.D. No. 1, Cottonwood—and by the sagging party lines 
of a small telephone exchange at Cottonwood. The mail route con- 
nected in Cottonwood with a star route to Baird, the county seat, 
and the telephone exchange also connected with other places, and 
it was possible to talk to Fort Worth and almost everywhere else. 
However, long-distance calls were few; when there was a long- 
distance cal] into our community, it meant that someone somewhere 
was dead or dying, or else someone was in bad need of money. 

While playing along the brow of the hill, gazing at everything 
I could see and occasionally rolling a rock down the steep slope, I 
wondered what lay beyond the distant blue ridges. I knew that 
about fifteen miles to the north the Texas and Pacific Railway ran. 
On clear nights when the air was still and as cold as an iron wedge, 
we could hear the rumble of the cars. And once in a long while 
we could hear the haunting wail of the steam-locomotive whistle; 
it sounded a thousand miles away, and it made me wonder what 
the world was like over the hills, outside our valley. 1 even won- 
dered what a train looked like. 

Often from the top of Signal Hill I gazed down the public road, 
which was a narrow lane winding southward between fields and 
pastures; along the road in clumps of trees were the homes of some 
of our neighbors. About two miles south of Nubbin Ridge stood 
the little white schoolhouse, which was also the Turkey Creek 
Baptist Church. Just to the north of the school was the haunted 
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house, a ramshackle old dwelling in which the front door refused 
to stay closed. 

Near the schoolhouse was the Bowen place and close by was the 
home of a neighbor who was known to everyone as the Big Ace; 
he had a reputation as a wise man who could look at a sick person 
or horse and determine whether there was a chance for recovery. 
People with troubles never failed to talk over things with the Big 
Ace. 

By squinting my eyes along the winding course of Turkey Creek 
and using a little imagination I could make out Grandpa Coffey’s 
place, where Mother had lived as a girl. Far beyond Grandpa's I 
could see the hazy hulk of Caddo Peak rising in the sky. The 
peak, which had once been a camping place and burial ground of 
Comanche Indians, was five miles away and it was in another com- 
munity and school district—called Caddo Peak. 

Because of the ridge of hills along the east of our farm, the houses 
in that direction were not visible from the hill, but, having been 
over the road so often, I could spot the approximate place of each 
home all the five miles to Cottonwood. One place over there—about 
halfway to Cottonwood—had the name of Smile Hill. It was called 
that because Allen Ellis and his family lived there, and Mr. Ellis 
wouldn’t, or couldn’t laugh. When something funny came up and 
everybody else simply roared, Mr. Ellis looked as if he’d just taken 
a bite of the sourest sort of kraut. Mr. Ellis had moved his family 
to our hills from Tennessee. His sons, Fred and Jewel, who were a 
little older than Clarence and I, could do many wonderful things; 
the main one I envied them was the ability (and courage) to grab 
a big snake by the tail, swing it around like a whip, and pop its 
head off. 

Doom Johnson, who also lived to the east of Nubbin Ridge, was 
just the opposite of Mr. Ellis: Doom laughed at bad things and 
predicted worse ones. Dad said that nothing else would please 
Doom so well as news that someone had lost all his money, was 
starving to death, and had a toothache to boot. 

When on Signal Hill, I never failed to let my eyes rove across 
a wide strip of wooded valley to the west of the haunted house to 
Mr. Crow’s place in a clearing in the hills. 

Mr. Crow had caused me to suffer the horror of many a night- 
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mare, yet he was fascinating because he was a man of great mys- 
tery. He harvested his living from the hills, creeks, and woods as 
hunter and trapper, and he roamed every day and sometimes at 
night. No one had ever seen him without his gun, a .22-caliber 
repeating rifle. People who had been in his little house—Grandpa 
Coffey among them—said he had kept the gun in his hands all the 
time they were there. In one way or another, everyone feared Mr. 
Crow. There were many stories about him, all told in whispers. 
One was that for some thirty years he had been on escape from 
the Texas Penitentiary. We did know that in the long ago in south- 
ern Texas—in the days of the open range—Mr. Crow’s father had 
been shot and severely wounded; then he had been sewed in a 
green cowhide and rolled out in the sun so that the shrinking skin 
squeezed and smothered him to death. We also knew that several 
of the men who had been accused of killing Mr. Crow’s father had 
later themselves been shot down in night raids on their cattle camps. 

We feared Mr. Crow, although he kept to himself. No one ever 
knew when this old man might be in the woods or on the brow 
of a hill, watching and listening. 

Mr. Crow gave me a scare that I could never forget. One after- 
noon that was as hot as a firecracker I was on Signal Hill searching 
for arrowheads, and I heard a familiar and frightening sound—the 
baying of Mr. Crow’s big dog. It was mighty close, just to the north 
in a grove of Spanish oaks that grew in a cut in the hill. The dog 
came closer and closer and sounded more ferocious by the second. 
I didn’t know whether it was trailing a cottontail or looking for 
me. It was too late to run. I looked around and saw a dead limb 
about the right size for a club. I picked it up and held it like a base- 
ball bat. 

Just as I got a firm grip on the stick, I heard a calm voice be- 
hind me: 

“What is the young man going to do with the club?” __ 

I whirled. My heart sank. My pants were suddenly wet. 

There stood Mr. Crow with his rifle cradled in his left arm. 

He wore blue overalls and a duck jumper and a beat-up black 
hat. His long white beard was yellowish around the mouth. His 
gray eyes looked like coals of fire glowing behind his shaggy white 


brows. 
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“Don’t ever hit my dog,” he said. 

He turned and disappeared silently into the Spanish oaks. 

I disappeared down the hill to the house at a gait known as a 
dead run. I don’t believe that a mad dog, a panther, or the fastest 
ghost in any graveyard could have come even close to me as I 


whizzed like a bullet down the hill. 


Despite the fact that Mr. Crow could frighten the living day- 
lights out of children and also cause the grownups some concern, 
he had a certain patriotic prestige in the community; this came 
from the well-believed story that he had fought tooth-and-toenail 
against carpetbagger rule in the decade after the Civil War. 

On the other hand, Dad had to live and fiddle down the fact 
that he was from a Yankee family, although he couldn’t remember 
being outside the state of Texas; moreover, he had married the 
daughter of a Confederate veteran. 

For the person who didn’t know by birth the very roots of the 
community, the town of Cottonwood, and the County of Callahan, 
it seemed ridiculous for Dad to be considered a Yankee and for his 
children to be called half-breeds. But for one who knew the people 
by heart, knew their background and why they were there, it was 
easy to comprehend why it took Dad a while to win complete 
acceptance. He was in the most hostile sort of country. 

Turkey Creek was nothing short of a nest of Rebels from the 
Old South. They had moved there from Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, after the Civil War. Almost every 
farm that we could see from Signal Hill was owned by a Con- 
federate veteran or the member of a veteran’s family. A man could 
tide a high-stepping pony all day in any direction and seldom be 
out of sight of the home of a Confederate. 

The non-Confederate or the person of non-Confederate heritage 
was to be watched, although he might have no other marks against 
him; on the other hand, a man who had stood with the Confed- 
eracy, during or after the war, was accepted, regardless of any 
adverse traits of character or citizenship. In one way or another the 
Confederates in our county had been forced from their much-loved 
homes in the Old South by the ravages of the war or the conflicts 
of Reconstruction. 
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So, in a way, they were refugees; they had come to a new land, 
a sort of land of beginning again. Even as late as the turn of the 
century our part of Texas was very close to the era of the frontier. 
Only six miles north of us lived Captain Jeff Maltby, who, as a 
Texas Ranger, had battled Gomanches all over our countryside; he 
was famous for his long struggle to rid the region of a Comanche 
marauder named Big-foot. 

A few times—before Dad and Mother owned the farm—Captain 
Jeff had gathered peaches from an orchard on Nubbin Ridge and 
won first prize with them at the State Fair of Texas at Dallas. 

During the time of the Indians, and afterward, our part of Texas 
was on the wide-open range, an unfenced land of the cowboy and 
cattleman; some of their old roads and trails crossed Nubbin Ridge, 
and the signs of weary hooves and long-dead campsites were still 
there when I was growing up. 

Moreover, some of the first homesteaders in our community were 
our neighbors; Nuff Arvin, who had moved his family from Ken- 
tucky and had homesteaded Nubbin Ridge and built a cabin, was 
farming only two miles east of us. His youngest son, Coats Arvin, 
was one of my best boyhood pals. 

Not so many years after the Civil War, Confederates from old 
Dixie moved into the valley of Turkey Creek to find new homes. 
They were still Rebels in this new land, but they had brought 
good, solid things with them—their essential honesty, industry, 
frugality, self-reliance, their manners and customs, the quaintness 
of their speech, their folklore and their great love of the land; these 
they mingled with the culture of the wild frontier. 

Tom Norrell, who was known to everyone in the county as 
“Uncle Tom,” had Jost an arm in the Battle of Atlanta. He was 
Callahan County’s first sheriff. Later he was the tax assessor, and 
every year he covered the county in a cart pulled by a horse named 

“Nigger Baby.” Everyone was overjoyed to see Uncle Tom coming, 
for he was full of news and stories. His son, Bob Norrell, grew up 
to be one of the best-known and best-liked men in the county as 
president of the First National Bank of Baird. For the longest time, 
the Confederate element ran things in our county. 

The movement to Texas by the old Rebels, and some Yankees 
as well, was responsible for our being at Nubbin Ridge. 
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Grandpa Coffey was a good example of why and how the Rebels 
came. His folks lived on a farm near Dalton, Georgia. When very 
young, Grandpa donned a gray uniform and marched off to war 
with a musket that spit powder. His first battle was at Chicka- 
mauga, not far from the Coffey home. Grandpa came out of that 
battle with powder pocks in his cheeks. 

After the war he returned to his home, which had been destroyed 
in the march on Atlanta. He married Molly Farrington, and they 
started their family on a rented farm. Later, Grandpa bought a farm 
near Dalton. Times were hard. Prejudice, bitterness, despair swept 
the land. There were stories of vast lands in the West, most of it 
far from the scene of Civil War battles. There were especially 
enticing stories of good land at low prices in Texas. 

When Mother was a little girl, Grandpa sold his farm, livestock, 
and implements. He loaded his household goods and family in one 
freight car of a long immigrant train and rolled out for Texas. He 
rented farms in various places in Texas for a few years and finally 
bought his place on Turkey Creek. There he built a house and a 
big barn. 

Grandpa was an old man when I first knew him. With his griz- 
zled gray hair and white beard he looked like Santa Claus. He liked 
to show his grandchildren his Confederate uniform and funny little 
cap. He kept them in a tray of his trunk, as if he might need them 
any minute. 

No one ever had seen Grandpa absolutely roaring mad except 
one time. This happened in the barbershop at Cottonwood on a 
Saturday afternoon. A new barber suggested that with tweezers he 
could remove the powder pocks from Grandpa’s cheeks. 

Grandpa came out of the chair, jerking off a towel and lashing 
it as if it were a bullwhip. 

“The very idea!” he snorted. “You'll play the very deuce remov- 
ing pocks. That’s gunpowder from Chickamauga. It will go with 
me to my gravel” 

The grip of the fierce Rebel spirit held on and on—as long as 
a Confederate veteran was left. A memorable example happened 
in Cottonwood and on another Saturday afternoon. Nearly all the 
folks at Turkey Creek and other neighborhoods in a big region were 
in town. They were there to sell cream and eggs, to buy a few 
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things, to have blacksmith work done, and to have corn ground 
into meal. 

Grandpa and seven other old Confederates were sitting on the 
covered wooden porch of the little post office talking about battles 
of long, long ago. 

Late in the afternoon, Grandpa said he had to go to the mill, get 
his bushel of meal, and head for home. He hobbled diagonally 
across the crossroads and disappeared in the millhouse. 

While he was gone, a band arrived. Such an unscheduled event 
was unheard of in Cottonwood. Young men in cadet uniforms 
carried horns, drums, cymbals in their hands. They were from a 
state college and on tour with the mission of converting more rural 
youths to the idea of higher education. They gathered around a 
tall, gray man, who was also in uniform. He was the director. 

All the Saturday-afternoon crowd knotted around them in front 
of the post office. Grandpa staggered from the mill with his bushel 
of meal on his right shoulder. He was too old to carry such a load, 
but he wouldn’t let anyone help him. 

The band director tooted a whistle. The band boys snapped to 
attention and in a stiff-legged movement stepped into formation. 
They raised their horns. The director came down with a stick in 
his hand. 

The band cut loose with a rousing rendition of “Dixie.” 

Grandpa went as straight as a gun barrel. He let out a Rebel 
yell that could have been heard a mile. He tossed his hat twenty 
feet into the air, caught it as it came down, and marched across 
the street, yelling every step of the way and paying no more atten- 
tion to the sack of meal on his shoulder than if it had been a 
feather. 

At the first notes of “Dixie” the veterans on the post-office porch 
shot up as if they had been worked by a spring. At the exact in- 
stant Grandpa had yelled, they yelled, and each one threw his hat 
the same distance into the air at precisely the same time. ~ 

Grandpa joined the other veterans. They jumped up and down 
and beat each other on the back. Occasionally they roared out full 
Rebel yells in unison. Their eyes glistened. 

The director’s eyes were misty. I don’t think there was a dry eye 
in the crowd that circled the band, unless it was Mr. Ellis, the 
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man who never laughed. He stood watching without a change of 
expression on his face. 

The director jerked his little stick up and down. The music 
came faster and faster. The old vets jumped and yelled and stamped 
their hats. When finally the music ceased, with a crash equal to 
the one with which it had commenced, the Confederates hugged 
each other as if they had been long-lost brothers, and they sobbed 
and cried. 

This was the only time I ever saw Grandpa boo-hoo like a 
whipped little boy, and all the while the bushel of meal remained 
on his thin shoulder. The powder pocks in his cheeks showed more 
vividly than ever before. 


lll A Fiddler and a Miracle 


My grandfather treasured his battle scars; my Dad’s treasure 
was his violin, a battered old fiddle which he had owned since he 
was twelve years old. He couldn’t read a note of a musical score, 
but he could play any tune he had heard. All members of the 
families of his mother and father had played stringed instruments— 
by ear. Dad couldn’t remember when he didn’t know how to play 
the violin. io 

Aside from his music, he was not a demonstrative man. He had 
some customs which he never explained: on every Christmas morn- 
ing he walked out into the dawn and fired his shotgun in all four 
directions, his official Yuletide celebration. 

He was an immaculate and careful dresser when he went to 
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town. At times he wore a short, stubby mustache which was neatly 
trimmed; when asked why he didn’t have a heavy mustache, such 
as nearly all the other men wore, Dad had a stock answer: 

“My nose is so big it shades my upper lip and my mustache won't 
grow in the shade.” 

Dad was thirty-eight years old that summer of 1909. He was 
solidly-built and as strong as a mule; he was a little short of six 
feet. His hair was light brown and his eyes blue. He had a widow’s 
peak fully half an inch deep into his forehead. He wore blue-denim 
bib overalls and a jumper of the same material with a certain air 
that was almost a glory. If he had to wear them, he wore them 
with a dash. His shoes were big and heavy, with the usual scuffs 
and scars of farm work. His hands were large and calloused and 
grooved by plow and hoe handles, but his fingers could dance like 
popping popcorn over the fiddle strings. Dad looked like a dirt 
farmer, but there was a lilt in his mien that other farmers didn’t 
have. 

His fiddle was his medicine, his release from the woes of drudg- 
ery, and his expression of the joys of life. He was highly sensitive 
to tone; a soft, vibrant note brought joy to his face and tears to his 
eyes, while a discordant sound, a squeak, or the slurring of a 
familiar passage irritated him. 

Dad could play gay and fast pieces that made his offspring dance 
and spring around the house like young colts: “Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Snowbird in the Ashbank,” “The Soldier’s Joy,” “Ten 
Cent Cotton,” “Listen to the Mockingbird,” and swaying waltzes. 
“Mockingbird” was a favorite, regardless of whether Dad were blue 
or in a happy mood; when happy, he made the piece sound light 
and airy, and one could hear the birds singing in springtime; when 
blue, he made it sound like a Jost soul crying out in the dead of 
night. 

Dad yearned with all his heart to be a musician, but he never 
had a chance to study music. He detested the farm. He was a 
farmer for nearly eighty years, but he hated it every step of the 
way. 

He was deathly afraid of hard-headed, strong-jawed mules and 
fractious horses, but he battled them nearly every day on the 
farm and spent fully half of his working time raising feed for 
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them. He hated cows and they had no love for him. The few times 
he went into the cowpen to try to milk, the cows went wild. 

Once we had a mean Jersey bull. Every time Dad got close to 
him the bull (which in mixed company we called a surly) swelled 
up, bellowed, and pawed the ground. One morning the bull was 
particularly mad when Dad passed within about fifty feet of him. 
Dad was about as infuriated as the bull. He picked up a rock the 
size of his fist and hurled it at the bull. He hit the bull just be- 
hind the left foreleg. The bull dropped as if shot dead. All four 
of his legs stiffened and quivered. Dad ran to the bull; he thought 
the animal was dying. This would have pleased him, but alive the 
bull was worth $50 and dead he was worth only what his hide 
would bring, probably $1.50. 

Dad bent over the stunned bull and felt his heart; he stood 
astride the animal and placed a hand oyer the bull’s nose to see 
whether he was breathing. As suddenly as he had fallen, the bull 
bounded up, with Dad mounted on his back. 

The bull snorted, whirled, and ran. After a thirty-yard dash he 
lowered his head between his forelegs and started pitching. Lash- 
ing his tail and bellowing, the bull did an expert job of bucking, 
twisting, and whirling. Dad slumped forward with his hands on 
the bull’s neck. When he managed to regain his balance he sprang 
off the animal and rolled about ten feet on the grass. The bull 
galloped away without looking back. He never did swell up at Dad 
again. 

“Dad was born in Lincoln County, Missouri, on August 1, 1871. 
His father, a big man almost seven feet tall, was of Dutch descent; 
he was a heavy drinker and a hard hitter in a fight. When Dad 
was two years old, his family moved to Illinois, just across the 
Mississippi from St. Louis. Dad’s father chopped and stacked cord- 
wood along the Mississippi and sold it to steamboats. 

In 1875 the family, along with other kith and kin, loaded up 
a small wagon train and rolled out for Texas, which, being a new 
country, was attracting settlers from all over the nation. On this 
trip to Texas, Dad, although only a lad, rode hundreds of miles on 
a gray mare tied to the tailgate of a wagon; the mare carried a 
saddle and wore a bell. 

About all Dad could remember about the trip, aside from riding 
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the gray mare, was what happened in camp in the early evening: 
the travelers gathered around the campfire and made music on 
fiddles, guitars, and other such instruments. 

The Nordykes stopped at the rough, frontier little town of 
Cottonwood just to the east of Nubbin Ridge, and there they set- 
tled, except Dad’s part of the family, which moved on to Limestone 
County in the edge of eastern Texas. Dad grew up there in Lime- 
stone County on a farm near the village of Armour, which no 
longer exists. He was playing the violin by the time he was a 
toddler and was considered a boy wonder as a fiddler when he was 
fifteen. 

Farm life was hard, and, due to Grandpap drinking and fight- 
ing, poverty was never far away. To say the least, there was no 
money for music lessons, although Grandmother added to the in- 
come by making and selling a home-remedy ointment which was 
reputed to cure skin cancer. She journeyed as far as thirty miles 
from home with her salve to doctor cancer, and dozens of patients 
swore by her cure. 

Grandpap was a legend for miles around. He was a great fiddler. 
He was a big bruiser. He carried no excess fat, but he weighed 
nearly 250 pounds. He was kind and friendly until he had nipped 
the bottle a few times; then he wanted to fight. Other men didn’t 
want to fight him because he was so big and strong, but Grandpap 
forced them. Every Saturday he rode a mule to town and hit the 
bottle. The men in town dreaded to see him coming. 

One Saturday afternoon a tremendous rain fell and a bridge 
across the Navasota River (called the Navasot by local people) 
washed out. 

Grandpap started home on his mule without learning of the 
washout. When some of his friends heard that the bridge had been 
destroyed they worried about Grandpap, and three of them rode 
out to look for him. 

The moon was shining brightly. The men could see the mule 
tracks—going right up to the washed-out bridge. Only a single 
timber, a two by twelve, spanned the river; the face of the two- 
inch surface was up. Grandpap’s mule tracks led straight to the 
timber, and on the other side of the river, there the tracks began 
again. The mule had happened to hit the only path—one two 
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inches wide—across the swirling river. Grandpap had no idea that 
he had crossed the river on a two-inch timber and refused to believe 
it when his friends told him. 

One sultry night sometime later Grandpap was riding his mule 
through the river bottom. There was a stillness in the air. Fox-fire 
glowed, and this was an ill omen. All at once the mule stopped 
and stood perfectly still. Grandpap tried to kick the mule’s sides 
but couldn’t move a muscle; he attempted to speak to the mule, but 
no sound would come. 

For what he estimated as two minutes, the mule stood there, 
then hit its dog-trotting gait. Grandpap, who was now cold sober, 
felt the mule’s wethers and neck; the animal was trembling. 

Grandpap couldn’t sleep. He thought he had experienced a night- 
mare. But on Sunday morning he walked to the river bottom, 
studying the tracks of his mule. At the precise spot where he knew 
the animal had stopped, the tracks proved that this was real and 
no nightmare. 

Grandpap—with no idea why the mule had behaved so strangely 
in the river bottom—walked slowly back to the house and said to 
Grandmother: 

“Jane, let us go to preaching.” 

Grandmother was stunned with surprise, but she went to church. 

A few weeks later, Grandpap walked down the aisle, a converted 
man ready to join the little country Baptist church. When the 
matter was put to a vote of the membership, with Grandpap pres- 
ent, the church rejected him. Grandpap was never inside a church 
house again, but he did abstain from drinking and fighting and 
he tried to atone for all his wrongs. About a year after he was re- 
jected by the church he was on his way home one Saturday after- 
noon—as sober as could be—and a stroke hit him, bringing almost 
total paralysis. This happened very close to the spot where the 
mule had stopped so strangely in the river bottom. Grandpap died 
a few days later. : 

Dad was sensitive about the drinking and fighting and the rejec- 
tion of his father by the church. Dad was known as “Big Charley 
Nordyke’s boy.” He avoided people as much as possible to keep 
from hearing this description of identity. 

Dad attended a country school only a few short sessions. He 
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studied McGuffey’s Readers and the Blue-back Speller. By the time 
he was seventeen, he was playing his violin for country dances and 
making a little money at it. His plan was to save his money and 
pay for music lessons. But when his father died, he had to pitch 
in and help make a living for his mother, a younger brother, and 
two sisters. This took all the money he could make farming and 
playing for dances. 

When Dad was nineteen, some men from Fort Worth heard him 
play his violin in the town of Mexia. They told him he could get 
tich with his fiddle if he’d go with them to Fort Worth. Dad didn’t 
know what the job would be, but it sounded good. He was sur- 
prised when he found himself playing the fiddle in a saloon in a 
section of Fort Worth known as Hell’s Half-acre. Fort Worth was 
still a rough cowtown. The saloon was crowded with armed cow- 
boys and other men ready for trouble. On his first night Dad saw 
three fights and the pulling of guns over one of the painted dolls 
in the place. Moreover, he learned that the big day in the saloon 
was Sunday and that he would be expected to work that day. 
Grandmother had taught him that it was evil to play the fiddle 
on Sunday and she had elicited from him a promise never to play 
on the Sabbath. 

“At least don’t play on Sunday until you are eighty years old,” 
she had said. “Then if you want to make music on the Sabbath, it 
will be all right with me.” 

Dad felt none too safe in the saloon, and he wondered how he 
could escape playing on Sunday. There was one great thing about 
the job: it paid as much money in a month as a farmer could make 
in a year, and this meant money for music lessons and perhaps a 
career as a violinist. 

On the second night in the saloon, a becurled doll skimmed 
across the floor, grabbed Dad, and asked him to dance with her. 
Dad danced around the floor, playing “Over the Waves” as he 
moved, with the girl holding on to him. The doll sang out in the 
faces of the cowboys, “Look at my cute fiddler. He’s all mine.” 

Dad thumbed his E-string and it broke with a loud pop. Saying 
he had to replace the string, he stepped into a back room. He 
rammed his fiddle in the case, “lit a shuck” for the depot, and 
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caught a train for home. He didn’t stop in Fort Worth again for a 
quarter of a century. 

A few years later Dad took another stab at making extra money 
so he could study music. A man came through the country seeking 
agents for Karner & Clark’s Farm Record Book. He told Dad of 
the importance of keeping detailed daily records of farming opera- 
tions and that every farmer in Texas was a potential buyer of the 
record book. As nearly all the agents and peddlers who traveled the 
tural precincts were, the man was clever. He learned of Dad’s 
ambition to study music, and he dwelt on this. 

“Why, you can make a barrel of money selling these books,” the 
man said. “In a year’s time you could make enough to study music 
all you please.” 

Dad accepted the agency. He had to put up ten dollars for his 
sample books. He started on horseback to sell the books and reap 
the rich reward. Every farmer wanted a book, but no farmer had 
the money to spare for one. Dad finally sold a single book on credit, 
and never did collect. He kept the other books and eventually 
filled all of them with daily records of the work he detested on 
Nubbin Ridge. 

And the chance to study music never came. 

In 1898 Dad decided to try to get away from the farm; he figured 
that anything ought to be more acceptable to him than the dull 
drudgery of rural life. He made up his mind to sell out his small 
farm and livestock and head for the Klondike in the frozen north- 
land to hunt gold and play the fiddle. First, though, he wanted to 
visit his kinsmen at Cottonwood. Accordingly, when he laid by his 
crops that summer, he traveled to Cottonwood. 

Like Dad, the Nordykes at Cottonwood were country musicians, 
and soon there was a string band made up of Nordykes and a few 
friends. 

One day the band played for a picnic on Turkey Creek, close to 
Grandpa’s, within sight of Nubbin Ridge. There in the shade of a 
live-oak grove, Dad met Mother, who was Nancy Narcissus Coffey 
—Narrie for short. 

Dad fell for her and she for him. However, Grandpa Coffey was 
unhappy about it. He didn’t like Dad, because he was a son of a 
Union veteran and also because he was a fiddling man. Grandpa 
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was a man-of-the-soil Confederate veteran and could never have 
any respect for any human being with “Yankee taint,” and he dis- 
trusted a man who could fritter away time making music. 

The idea of going to the Klondike was replaced quickly by a 
plan for matrimony. Despite the opposition of Grandpa, Dad and 
Mother were married on Christmas Eve in 1899. Dad took his bride 
to his farm in Limestone County. 

During the first year Mother had a little girl baby and she also 
contracted a type of malaria known as chills and fever. The family 
doctor told Dad that his wife’s health would probably never im- 
prove unless she was moved to a higher and dryer climate. Where- 
upon, Dad sold his farm, loaded his sick wife and baby in a covered 
wagon—pulled by a pair of mules named Kit and Kate—and started 
to Turkey Creek 250 miles to the west. Tied to the tailgate of the 
wagon was a black horse named John Smith. 

Dad and Mother arrived at Grandpa’s place two days after Christ- 
mas, and Grandpa had the satisfaction of telling Mother that she 
would have been much better off if she hadn’t married the Yankee, 
who, he said, was the cause of all her trouble. However, Grandpa 
gave mother a cow (as he did all his daughters upon their marriage). 
The cow was named Beany. 

Dad rented a farm on the Cross Bar Ranch for the coming year; 
during that year, Nubbin Ridge came on the market and Dad 
bought it. He moved his family to the farm in the fall of 1901, 
only a few days before his first son, Clarence, was born. The un- 
painted house had one medium-sized room and a tiny side room 
(lean-to), which was used as a kitchen. 

With Kit and Kate and John Smith as work stock, Beany as the 
milk cow, and a small bunch of chickens, Dad and Mother started 
their life on Nubbin Ridge. 


While Dad detested farming, Mother liked it and considered it 
a dignified and honorable occupation. She picked cotton or worked 
in her garden with the same grace that must have belonged to 
Ruth as she gleaned and gathered after the reapers among the 
sheaves in the field of Boaz. 

Mother’s faith in the goodness of God was unshakable; she be- 
lieved implicitly the philosophy of the William Cowper poem: 
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God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


When a fierce cloud bulged up over the hills and smote our 
valley, I could imagine God up there riding the storm, His smiling 
face hidden by crashing thunderbolts. 

Mother believed every word of the Bible; if it had said that 
Jonah swallowed the whale, she wouldn’t have questioned it. But 
she counted on the Lord only for help and not to do all the work, 
her belief being that “God helps those who help themselves.” To 
her, work, determination, patience, and stickability combined into 
a practical, everyday religion and philosophy of life that were solid 
and dependable in good times and bad. 

She was not musical, but when busily at her work she hummed 
old sacred songs. However, she heard more fiddle music than prob- 
ably any other woman in the county, if not in all of Texas; she 
cared very little for any of it, but she never made a fuss about it. 
In time of crisis, when Dad was downhearted and blue, Mother 
would listen to his words of woe and then say: 

“We'll make it. Somehow, we'll make it if we keep trying.” 

“I don’t see how we can,” Dad would say. 

He’d play his violin for solace; then, feeling better, he’d agree 
with Mother’s suggestion that we could make it if we kept trying. 

Mother knew firsthand about doing the impossible. To us, when 
sudden joy put a bloom on her face, she was a living, walking, 
loving miracle. 

Moving back to her home country hadn’t made her good health 
return as the doctor in Limestone County had told Dad it would. 
As Mother’s brood of children grew, lung hemorrhages came fre- 
quently. 

My earliest memory of her remains vivid: a tall frail woman 
clinging to a bedpost for support during a seizure of coughing, 
with bright-red blood spurting from her mouth—and with her wide- 
eyed little children frightened and crying. 

Dr. Quill Griffin at Cottonwood tried to build up Mother's 
strength, but she failed to respond to any medicine. Finally the 
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doctor diagnosed her ailment as tuberculosis, which he called con- 
sumption. 

As Mother grew weaker, the doctor told Dad that there was 
little hope for her to live a year, and no more than two years at 
the very best. 

Dad took her to other doctors. They held with Dr. Griffin that 
she had an extremely bad case of tuberculosis. Some of these doc- 
tors lived and practiced at Clyde, which was twenty-five miles from 
Nubbin Ridge. They told Dad that he would have to rent Mother 
one of the especially equipped cottages close to their offices so that 
she could have plenty of fresh air and eat only prescribed food; 
moreover, she would be close at hand so the doctors could see her 
daily. If all of this were done, there was a chance that the tubercu- 
losis could be arrested, but the doctors emphasized that the chance 
was a slim one indeed. Mother would need to remain at Clyde a 
year at least and perhaps longer than that, if she lived. 

Such a plan would cost a lot of money, much more than Dad 
could make on the farm. Moreover, if Mother went to Clyde, she 
could not take any of the children with her. We were too young 
to remain alone while Dad worked. If he took care of us, he couldn’t 
work and there would be no money for Mother’s treatment or for 
us. 
Dad probed a few other possibilities. Perhaps he could get Grand- 
mother Nordyke to live with us and care for the children while he 
worked. Grandmother was about seventy-five years old, and very 
strict; Dad soon abandoned any idea of leaving us with her. He 
probed the possibility of “farming” us out to various kinsmen or of 
trying to find a place for some of us in an orphan’s home. 

All of these plans had severe drawbacks, and Dad decided that 
none of them could work. He felt that the best thing to do was 
sell the farm, livestock, and implements and try to get a job near 
Clyde. If he could do this, he could hire someone to take care of 
the children while he worked, and he could see Mother every day. 

One evening at supper Dad mentioned his plan to Mother, and 
she said: “No. I won’t go to Clyde. We won’t sell the farm. I’ll stay 
with you and our babies here in our home on our farm as long as 
there’s a breath of life in my body.” 

Then Mother rose from the table. A spell of coughing hit her. 
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Dad supported her. Mother coughed and hemorrhaged until she 
was so weak that she sank to the floor. Dad picked her up and 
started to the bed with her. 

“Put me in the rocking chair,” Mother said. “I won’t let the 
Thing put me to bed.” 

Dad placed her in the rocking chair. 

Mother always referred to her ailment as “the Thing.” 

After regaining a little strength Mother announced her own 
plan: “We'll all stay together,” she said. “If I’m going to die, I 
intend to die right here. I’m going to try to whip the Thing. I just 
won't quit breathing. I'll refuse to die. I can’t afford to die with a 
house full of babies. The doctors say they can do nothing for me 
unless I go to Clyde, and they don’t promise very much even if I 
do go. So I'll battle the Thing myself.” 

Mother was so weak that at bedtime she couldn’t walk to the 
bed without Dad’s help, but there was a look of determination on 
her face. She was tall, not a great deal under six feet. She weighed 
less than one hundred pounds. As the neighbors said, she was “just 
skin and bones.” Mother had jet-black hair and her complexion 
was olive. But now her skin looked sallow and almost black. 

Aside from the natural desire of a mother of young children to 
live, Mother had some very personal reasons for her zealous fight 
to whip the Thing. She knew that a few persons who had looked 
with disfavor on her marriage were shaking their heads and saying: 
“I told you so.” Some of them phrased it in Georgia talk: “I tolt 
ye so.” 

Mother had heard such remarks as: “If Narrie Coffey hadn’t 
married that fiddling farmer with Yankee blood, she’d be in good 
health today instead of being half-dead and being tied down on 
that hillside farm with a passel of babies.” 

She knew that she was sometimes referred to as “that poor 
thing.” 

Te a great extent Mother depended on nature and her unyielding 
faith in her fight against the Thing. She made tea from mullein 
leaves and sipped it regularly. For centuries mullein—which grew 
in profusion on our creek—had been known as a plant of great 
curative powers. Mother drank milk. She stayed in the fresh air 
and sunshine as much as possible. Fresh air at night was a problem. 
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With all of us sleeping in a single room, and with croup, colds, sore 
throats, and even pneumonia among the children, Mother couldn’t 
throw wide the windows every day and night. She had her own 
theory about too much fresh air: 

“Cold or damp winds blowing into houses,” she said, “probably 
kill as many people as lack of fresh air.” 

She felt that if she could “get on the mend” and gain some 
weight, her health would come back. “I’m as poor as a snake,” she 
said, “and I need to fleshen up a bit.” 

At best Mother never felt really good. But every day she worked 
—cared for children, kept the house neat. On Sunday she scrubbed 
us children and dressed us in starchy clothes and took us to Sunday 
school and church at the Turkey Creek schoolhouse. She held her 
chin high. She always wore fresh white gloves and enjoyed wear- 
ing her Sunday clothes more than any other lady in the county. 
When people asked how she felt—and nearly all the neighbors did 
—Mother smiled and replied: 

“Just fine. Never felt better in my life. How are you?” 

Mother might be hurting all over and barely able to stand, but 
she’d never mention it to anyone, not even Dad. The only ailment 
she couldn’t hide was when the coughing and hemorrhaging came, 
she couldn’t pretend that nothing was wrong. 

Almost from the night Mother declared her intention to whip 
the Thing, she showed some improvement. She developed an 
appetite for the first time in many months, and she began to gain 
a little weight. Dad hooked up the cotton scales to a limb in the 
big tree beside the windmill so he could weigh Mother every few 
days. 

The Thing lingered, but with some less severity. Even the 
youngest children could recognize the strange cough that hurt 
Mother so. When we heard that sound, we quit whatever we were 
doing and ran to her. We took her water or mullein tea to sip. 
When the coughing ceased, Mother washed her face, gargled water 
or mullein tea, and went on about her work. Alda, her little blonde 
braids jerking around, tried to take as much of the load off Mother 
as she could. 

Country folks of that time—at least in our community—sort of 
doted on misfortune, sadness, and melancholy; as a general rule, 
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they loved heart-squeezing songs and music that brought tears to 
the eyes. Our neighbors and relatives pulled for Mother—and 
prayed for her—in her long battle against the Thing, yet when she 
suffered a bad hemorrhage and other people learned of it, some of 
them were free with the sad prediction that her recovery was only 
temporary, that no one could ever survive the white plague very 
long. 

Mother wouldn’t listen to the pleas of Dad and us children to 
go to bed and rest more. 

“Tl go to bed at bedtime,” she would say. 

She refused to budge an inch for the Thing 

Her skin cleared ever so slightly. Her long black hair shone. 

Seeing that Mother was growing stronger and stronger, the 
neighbors and relatives who had felt so sorry for her and predicted 
her early death now turned their sympathy on the family. 

“Every one of the children will come down with consumption,” 
they said. “You just mark my words.” 

But the three girls and we three boys were healthier than any 
other half-dozen young-ones in the countryside. And so that sum- 
mer of 1909 Dad played happy music on his violin, and often 
drifted into soft, soothing waltzes, such as “Over the Waves,” and 
tricky tunes like “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 

And then some of Mother’s friends, relatives, and neighbors with 
bright eyes and long tongues ran out of predictions when they 
learned that she was looking forward to having her seventh child 
the next spring. The even division of girls and boys would be 
broken in our family. There was little wonder Dad and Mother 
were glad to see blooms on the cotton! There was little wonder 
they were grateful for an orchard to provide fruit for their stair-step 


children. 


IV Big Bite 


But another new arrival beat our little sister. 

In August, at about the time the boll from that first bloom should 
have been popping open into a fluffy white fleece, a damp, misty 
spell of weather hit and held on for ten days. Damp weather late 
in the season was not good for cotton; it stimulated new growth 
and made the cotton throw off squares and small bolls that normally 
could mature for late picking; it also delayed the opening of the 
cotton and almost invariably brought hordes of leaf worms which 
damaged the crop and also lowered the grade of the opening bolls. 

One day late in the month Dad came hurrying to the house from 
the cotton field. He called Mother to the front gallery. 

“I want to show you something,” he said. 
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He opened his clinched hands. In one of them were several 
yellow cotton squares and in the other were half a dozen grayish 
bugs with long snouts. 

“You've heard of the Mexican boll weevil,” he said gravely. 
“Well, there he is. And these punctured squares show how he 
works. At last we've got the boll weevil, which means we had just 
about as well kiss cotton good-by.” 

Mother examined the squares and the bugs. “It looks like we're 
hit,” she agreed. “But we've other things besides cotton. We'll make 
iby: 

“T don’t know how,” Dad said, and his voice was shaky. 

One by one he placed the weevils on the floor and crushed them 
with a heavy shoe. 

If there was anything bearable about farming for Dad it was 
growing cotton; he had never known anything else. Cows would 
give milk and produce beef and calves to sell for a few dollars 
each. Hogs meant backbone, shoulder, side meat, sausage, and 
hams for the smokehouse. Poultry produced eggs, fryers, and old 
hens for stewing with dumplings. Horses and mules were for work, 
and maybe there was an occasional colt for sale. We could pick 
up a little money through the year by selling eggs, cream, and 
country butter. But in the main, the money came from cotton. 
Everything on our farm—and on a majority of farms in the South 
and much of Texas—was built around cotton as the money crop. 

A man could mortgage his first bale of cotton by the time the 
seeds that would produce it had sprouted and get essential supplies 
at the store at Cottonwood. On the strength of his growing cotton 
he could get “fall-time” (credit until cotton-picking time) at the 
stores and the blacksmith shop. : 

Cotton seldom failed completely. It was a hardy plant; it could 
resist drouth. When other crops, such as corn and small grain, 
withered in the hot winds, the cotton stood there with promising 
blossoms turned to the scorching sun; it would wilt a little during 
the day but perk up pretty as you please at night. 

Our existence, our customs and folklore, even some of the music 
Dad played, all of these were built around cotton as the money 
crop. 

One tune Dad played, and sometimes sang, expressed pretty well 
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the plaint of the dirt farmer, and especially the cotton grower, 
throughout the South. One verse went like this: 


Little bee sucks the blossom, 

Big bee gets the honey; 

Poor man raises cotton and corn, 
And rich man gets the money. 


It was on the basis of growing cotton—with some of the children 
getting old enough to help considerably with the picking—that Dad 
had planned to buy the eighty-seven acres joining Nubbin Ridge 
on the south. But now that the dreaded weevil had hit, the future 
of cotton looked dark indeed. The weevil couldn’t cause extreme 
damage that year because nearly all the cotton had matured and 
the weevils would ram their sharp snouts only into the late squares 
and very young bolls. But what of the next year and the next? 

Dad knew of the ravages of the boll weevil. For years he had 
kept newspaper clippings of stories on the northward march of 
the destructive pest. For a long time the weevil had been confined 
to Central America and the West Indies. It was first seen in Texas 
in 1892, immediately after a tropical storm had swept across a por- 
tion of Mexico into the Rio Grande Valley in Texas. Year by year 
the weevil had crept northward, devastating cotton in the Old 
South and in southern Texas. By the time the weevil hit us the 
government estimated that it was causing an annual loss of $200 
million to cotton farmers in the South. 

Occasionally a “weeviled-out” farmer and his family from miles 
to the south of us drove through our part of the country en route 
to far-western Texas where, it was said, the altitude was too high 
and the weather too dry for the weevil. One Saturday before the 
weevil hit Nubbin Ridge Dad had seen such a family at Cotton- 
wood, and their plight created in him an overpowering dread of 
the boll weevil. 

A man, his wife, and six small children, the same number as in 
our family and also about the same ages, rattled through the little 
town in an old butcher-knife wagon pulled by a pair of horses that 
were so thin and ribby that they wobbled. 

The travelers stopped and made camp on the creek just north of 
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town. The man walked back to town. He stepped into Fred Grif- 
fin’s store and, without saying a word, picked up a twenty-five- 
pound sack of flour, put it on his shoulder, and headed back to his 
wagon. 

A surprised clerk quickly told Mr. Griffin, who went out on the 
street and reported the theft to the constable—the only law enforce- 
ment officer in the village. 

The constable hurried to the wagon to arrest the thief, and Dad 
and several other men went along with him. When they reached 
the wagon the man was building a fire. The woman had dipped 
water from the creek and was mixing a flour-and-water paste in a 
stewpan. The six children were on the ground around her; they 
were ramming their dirty little hands into the paste and feeding 
themselves as fast as they could. They were eating the paste as if 
they hadn’t had a bite in a week. 

“Hell,” said the constable, “I won’t arrest ’im. I’d ruther pay 
for the flour myself. Them kids are starving to death.” 

The father turned from the small fire and told the constable his 
story. He had been a successful cotton farmer 150 miles to the 
south. The weevil had hit him. He had planted 120 acres that 
year, working almost day and night to cultivate it. He had mort- 
gaged the crop and had lived on fall credit. The weevil had punc- 
tured every square and not a boll of cotton would open for picking. 
He was trying to get his family to West Texas to pick cotton for 
a brother in the fall, and try for a new start. 

The constable passed the hat. The men chipped in enough 
money to pay for food for the unfortunate travelers and feed for 
their starving horses. Mr. Griffin forgot about the flour. 

Dad could never forget this scene. He repeated the story to 
Mother after he had mashed the life out of the first boll weevil 
found on Nubbin Ridge. 

Dad’s face looked to be a yard long. I can’t recall ever having 
seen such a picture of complete despair on a man’s face. He went 
out to the well and cut off the windmill. He wandered around the 
yard. After a while he returned to the house and went into the 
west room, which was the kitchen and dining area. A minute or 
so later we heard him tuning his fiddle. 

He started playing sad pieces in tones that tore at the heart— 
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“Darling Nellie Gray,” “Little Log Cabin in the Lane,” “When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie,” “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

Gradually the music quickened: “Mockingbird” sounded a bit 
cheerful. Then came “Little Brown Jug” with considerable zip and 
the same for “Boom da-ya.” Dad finally ended by coming down 
with all his might on “Turkey in the Straw.” When he came out 
of the room, he was whistling the tune. 

“Sis,” he said to Mother, “I think you’re right. We'll make it 
somehow. Maybe we can plant some peanuts and a little more 
wheat. We can raise a few more pigs to sell and more eggs and 
calves and colts. Anyhow, I guess we won’t have such a hard job 
of picking cotton from now on.” 

Having thus used his old reliable fiddle to play away despair 
and replace it with hope and courage, Dad decided to go ahead and 
buy the eighty-seven acres south of us. This land was known as 
the Harris Place; it had been homesteaded by a Baptist minister, 
J. A. Harris, whose family still lived in our community. 

The eighty-seven acres added to our standard-size one-family farm 
of 160 acres brought Nubbin Ridge to its full strength of 247 acres. 
And the purchase added a $1,500 debt with interest at ten per cent. 

Mother liked the idea of owning more than just the ordinary 
amount of land and she felt that by hard work we'd pay for the 
Harris Place. She told Dad he had enlarged “the borders of his 
garment.” 

“T just hope I haven’t bitten off more than I can chew,” Dad 
replied. 

Just as the whole valley looked like a patchwork quilt of color 
that autumn, we first heard of a dreadful thing that sounded worse 
than the boll-weevil scourge. The sumac had never been so red 
or the cottonwoods so golden. The road to the mailbox was so 
bright with color that Mother often walked with us children on 
this chore. 

In the Fort Worth daily newspaper to which we subscribed and 
in the several magazines we took, Dad and Mother read to us of a 


thing known as Halley's Comet. 


V Wind in the Cottonwoods 


By mid-May, when fruit blossoms and redbud boughs were 
displaying the delicate and lovely touches, and the fragrance of 
spring, the folks of our community were in a space-age state of 
turmoil over the comet. Our newspaper often told of the dire things 
it might do. 

The comet had been predicted, the paper said, for seventy-five 
years, and it had appeared on schedule. ‘The fact that a man could 
predict a thing like a comet so long ago, and that it would show 
up on the hour, indicated that there must be people who knew 
how to figure out such intricate information—and be exactly right. 

And there were people, some learned scientists and teachers 


among them, who claimed that the world would pass through the 
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tail of the comet, or else the wavering, firey plume would switch, 
like the tail of old Beany at a fly, and swat the world, sending it 
winding and us with it. Dad and Mother read stories of how people 
were killing themselves, rather than wait for the comet to hit. All 
over the nation, the paper said, crowds were congregating in 
churches and on mountain tops to pray; other folks were selling 
their homes or withdrawing savings and having a high-heeled good 
time on their money the last few days before the world was to 
go up in smoke. 

The families of at least three of our neighbors went in their 
storm cellars every evening and spent the night underground, as 
far away as they could get from the star-studded sky. 

Stories of signs, omens, and the supernatural were oddly believed 
by us. For one thing, people out in the country were close to nature 
and partners of loneliness and melancholy; they observed, listened, 
sniffed the air, responded to feelings “deep in the bones,” and to 
hunches. And, of course, only a little more than a mile from Nub- 
bin Ridge was Miss Jane Holley’s house, and everyone, even the 
Big Ace, could see that it was haunted. 

We didn’t know what hour the world might puff out like smoke 
from a shotgun, and Dad and Mother couldn’t be sure what minute 
their seventh baby would decide to be born. Grandmother Nordyke 
was at our house on one of her infrequent visits. Moreover, the 
oats were ripe and Will Bowen was staying with us and cutting the 
grain. We were having a “comet party” that night; several of the 
neighbors were coming to Nubbin Ridge to go up on tall Signal 
Hill for a “mite closer” view of the fiery fury in the sky. 

Dad was up at the usual time of five o'clock that morning. I was 
awake, for all the talk about the end of the world had me wanting 
not to miss a minute that still happened. Dad went about the early- 
morning chores. He started a fire in the black kitchen range, using 
dead-cedar shavings for kindling. The pungent sweet smell of the 
burning cedar floated through the house on the cool morning air. 
Next he poured coffee beans in the grinder on the kitchen wall 
and ground the coffee. This made a throbbing, grating noise that 
could be equalled only by a corn-sheller or a thrashing machine. 

Dad tiptoed through the room, careful to dodge the trundle beds. 
He took his violin out of the case and carried it to the kitchen. In 
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playing the night before for Will Bowen, he had complained that 
one of his strings was all but dead and that the others were in bad 
shape. So, by that dawn’s early light, he started putting on a set 
of new strings. He was thumping the strings rapidly, bringing them 
up, when Mother went into the kitchen. 

“You all right, Sis?” I heard Dad ask her. 

“Yes, of course,” she answered, a bit snippishly. “Why in the 
world are you fiddling with that fiddle at this time of day?” 

“Just putting on my new strings,” he said, thumping all four of 
them. “Why?” 

“You'd probably have to do something with that fiddle if it was 
doomsday.” 

“Well, from what they've been saying,” Dad replied, “this may 
be that day.” 

“Oh, mercy me!” Mother groaned. “I had forgotten that.” 

Dad raised the fiddle under his chin and hit a few notes of “In 
the Sweet Bye and Bye.” Mother was wide-awake now and shocked 
somewhat by the reminder that the world might not make it 
through the day and night. But she laughed out loud at Dad. She 
knew why he'd put on the new strings: he'd be ready to play for 
the neighbors who were to visit that night to see the comet from 
Signal Hill. Mother had Dad figured out: if the world blew up, 
he intended to go out of it playing his fiddle, with four new strings; 
if the world kept rolling peacefully along, he’d have an opportunity 
to play for the neighbors. 

Mother accused him of such premeditated planning, and he 
grinned. “A little music never hurts anything,” he said. He raised 
the violin again and poised the bow. 

“Do you think the world will blow up?” Mother asked seriously. 

“I just don’t know, Sis. Every time before when something's 
come up, we could fix it, call on the neighbors, or get a doctor. 
Always more ways to choke a dog besides on butter, but we just 
can’t do anything about the sky.” 

“And us with a house full of babies, and another one coming 
almost any hour.” 

“I know,” Dad said. 

“What do you really think?” Mother urged. 

Dad lowered his fiddle. “Think it’s all a lot of bosh. I’m more 


?? 
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worried about the boll weevil. But tonight I'll talk to the Big Ace. 
I reckon he’ll be here with the other folks, won’t he?” 

“I fancy so,” Mother said. “Why don’t you put up the fiddle 
so you won’t wake the children and Mr. Bowen, and I'll get break- 
fast.” 

All Mr. Bowen had talked about after Dad had played a few 
tunes the night before had been the possibility of the sudden 
destruction of the world. He was worried and admitted it, but yet 
he had expressed a logical doubt. 

“J just don’t see how anything could have a tail big enough,” he 
had said, thoughtfully, “for the whole world to go through it; I 
don’t see how Texas or just Callahan County could go through 
anything’s tail.” 

At breakfast Mr. Bowen, who had slept on the porch, still looked 
worried; the strain showed on his lean, brown face, and his Adam’s 
apple worked up and down. There was nothing distinctive or dis- 
tinguished about Mr. Bowen except that he was a good man and a 
wonderful neighbor. 

“Think you can finish up today, Will?” Dad asked. 

“T reckon so—if nothing happens. I was just thinking, though, if 
the world does blow up, we're just working for nothing.” 

“T guess so,” Dad agreed, “but we do that a lot anyhow.” 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Bowen said, “if the world keeps on 
going, I need the money for cutting the oats and you need the feed, 
and I reckon a body’s just as safe on a reaper as anywhere else.” 

Dad and Mr. Bowen walked slowly to the horse lot, harnessed 
his four horses, and headed for the field. The sun was not yet up. 

Our telephone was busy that day. Every time it made a sound, 
someone was there to grab down the receiver. All the talk was 
about the comet, with occasional mention of the watch on Signal 


Hill that night. 


In the early afternoon Mother had to try to take a nap. In addi- 
tion to expecting a baby, her old lung trouble was still a threat, 
and she had to rest all she could. She kept the smallest two children 
with her, since they also needed to take naps. 

Grandmother Nordyke took the rest of us for a stroll. She was 
an old lady with white hair which she parted in the middle and 
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slicked straight back and rolled into a little biscuit, or knot, at the 
back. She wore steel-rimmed glasses which were on her forehead 
more than over her eyes. Occasionally she puffed a crook-stemmed 
clay pipe. On all her visits to our place Grandmother brought along 
a little songbook, and often she sat with the book in her lap and 
hummed as she turned the pages. 

Grandmother didn’t seem worried about the world—at least for 
herself. She was old and tired; she had been on the moving frontier 
ever since her girlhood in Missouri. She had been a widow for 
twenty-one years. 

We crossed the barnyard. The chickens gathered around, expect- 
ing feed, and scattered as we walked along. Old hens with broods 
of chicks fussed at us. The milk calves were asleep in the sun in 
the cow lot. Up the slope in the pasture the horses and mules 
grazed; they were enjoying a rest while Dad shocked oats. Farther 
out in the pasture came the sound of the cowbell. All the chickens 
and animals were acting as they did every day—apparently with no 
worry about the end of the world. 

From its perch high in a tall post oak, a mockingbird trilled for 
all it was worth. 

“As a tule,” Grandmother commented, “mockers don’t sing that 
way when there’s a storm brewing or some big change coming.” 

Evidently, Grandmother was looking for a sign, but she didn’t 
mention the comet. She walked us toward the towering cottonwood 
on the creek. It was about the right distance for a stroll and the 
sylvan spot was beautiful and cool. This gnarled tree with its ridged 
bark had been there at least seventy years. It was probably just a 
switch of a tree when Grandmother was a tiny girl. It stood on 
the shore at a bend in the creek. Every time I’ve heard the Twenty- 
third Psalm, especially the “green pastures” and “still waters” part, 
I’ve thought of the wide, dancing shade of the old cottonwood. 

On this day in May the waters murmured along, rippling over 
leaves and white pebbles in a stream about four feet wide. The 
shallow banks of the creek were covered with dark-green moss 
and grass. Briars, ivy, and vines had started sending tendrils up 
nearby smaller trees. Birds of every sort twittered and darted 
through the branches of the cottonwood and nearby trees. 

We sat on the grass under the tree. Grandmother told us to be 
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quiet and to listen. She was musical, mystical, and moody. She told 
us that the sound of the wind in the dancing leaves of the cotton- 
wood was a sort of mysterious communications system with far-off 
places and events, of things that might have been or might be. 

She said that at times the leaves of the cottonwood were silver 
flutes playing strange music and that the songs were stories that 
we could understand if we listened attentively. She sang a song 
which she had made up or had heard in her childhood. The tune 
was a slight variation of the one to which “Oh Bury Me Not on 
the Lone Prairie” is sung. 

The words were something like this: 


I hear the wind in the cottonwood tree; 
I hear the breeze whispering to me. 

It tells me of a faraway place 

Where last I saw your loving face. 


Then the several verses told of a man who lived in a Ionesome 
valley out West and heard his lost dreams coming to him, in the 
sound of the wind in the cottonwood. Tears inched down Grand- 
mother’s cheeks, but she smiled as she sang her song. 

Grandmother was very tenderhearted; she wept silently every 
time Dad played an old familiar tune on the fiddle. Sometimes she 
would ask him to play sad tunes and she would sit there and cry 
and seem to enjoy it. 

But on this day, I think Grandmother took us to the cottonwood 
so she could listen for a message about the comet—in the sigh of 
the breeze high in the tree. 

When we returned to the house, Mother was up and sitting, 
quiet and calm, on the front gallery. We settled down near her. 
If Grandmother had heard a message of destruction in the whisper- 
ing cottonwood leaves, she didn’t tell us. And she didn’t act as a 
woman who had just heard that her oldest son, his wife, his chil- 
dren, his farm animals, and even the lovely rolling acres of good, 
solid earth we had walked on were going to be turned to sudden 
ashes. She went in the house to get a glass of fresh buttermilk out 
of the cooler. Clarence and I sat on the top porch step close to 
Mother. That old comet seemed far away and we weren't afraid 
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of it—not with Mother half- -smiling at us. When Grandmother came 
out and there was a small buttermilk mustache on her upper lip, 
Clarence and I fell against each other giggling, slipped down the 
few steps, and rolled on the ground laughing as hard as we could. 

A little later our old red rooster sounded an alarm and the hens 
and chickens of all sizes scurried for cover along the cow-lot fences 
and under sheds. We were accustomed to such stirs in the barn- 
yard and usually paid little attention to them. But on this day, we 
listened and wondered. 

Could the rooster have heard the world coming to an end! 

We ran to the front gate to listen. We heard a rattle in the lane 
leading over the hill to the public road; then the clop-clop-clop of 
a shod horse. A buggy came into sight. Mother studied it. 

“It’s Grover, the Rover,” she called. And we children were happy. 
We were always glad to see any visitor, even a peddler, but espe- 
cially Grover, for he was a favorite. 

The strange fellow’s name was Grover Smith, but he called him- 
self Grover, the Rover, because he was forever on the road selling 
subscriptions to magazines or swapping them for frying-sized chick- 
ens, fresh eggs, or whatever a farmer had of value. 

Grover stopped his droopy gray pony in front of the house and 
crawled out of his old rattletrap of a buggy, which was of the sort 
known as the “hug-mettight” because the seat was so small. 

He came stubbing up to the porch with a roll of magazines under 
an arm. He was very small—about half size—but his head looked 
grotesquely large. He was baldish and wore a slight blond mus- 
tache. He had enormous, clear blue eyes that looked a little pensive. 
In every way except his size, he was a full-grown man. 

Within a few moments we children were climbing over Grover 
and looking at the pretty magazines he opened to show Mother. 
One of them had a story about the comet, with a ata outlining 
its path around the sun. 

“What do you think about the comet?” Mother asked. 

“Don’t know, good lady,” Grover said, gravely. “But I came to 
the hills just in case. You know the Bible says that troubled people 
can look to the hills for help.” 

We took several magazines—Country Gentleman, Farm and Fire- 
side, Household, Comfort, and others. We also received in our 
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mailbox each month the Sovereign Visitor, the official publication 
of the Woodmen of the World, and the Woodman Circle, the 
magazine of the women’s division of the WOW. Mother could 
never turn down an “Astounding Club Offer,” such as Grover 
often presented—and especially if Grover would take chickens and 
eggs for his pay. 

“Tf the world comes to an end,” Mother said, “I reckon we won't 
need any more papers.” 

“I guess that’s right, good lady,” Grover replied. “And if the 
world comes to an end, you also won’t need them frying-sized 
chickens, will you?” 

Mother laughed. 

We children weren’t interested at the moment in magazines or 
comets; we wanted to hear Grover’s stories—especially about his 
bad luck. Mother had warned us never to ask him about such 
things again. 

Despite her eyes, which could say “no” as forcefully as her 
mouth, Clarence shouted: 

“Tell us about the mad-dog bite, Grover!” 

“And how you were scared out of your growth!” Alda chimed in. 

Mother tried to hush us. 

Grover just grinned, wiggled his little mustache at us, and 
plunged into the dramatic story of his life, as if he had been yearn- 
ing for the opportunity to repeat it. 

Grover had grown up on a farm in western Texas, his story 
went. When he was eight years old he was bitten by a mad dog 
and had undergone madstone treatment with a madstone found 
in the stomach of a white cow. Three years later—after he had 
recovered from the dog bite—he awakened one morning and saw 
a huge, rusty rattlesnake coiled on his bed. At this point in the 
story—as he always did—Grover said: 

“That's the reason I’m what I am today. I was scairt out of my 
growth. Never growed another inch.” 

We were glad to have Grover. He’d almost certainly stay all 
night and we'd hear more stories. He would also go with us to 
Signal Hill to see the comet—that would be the best hill of the 
lot for help. It was certainly the biggest. 
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Late in the day, Mr. Bowen finished cutting the oats, and he 


and Dad came to the house, ready for supper. 


Night settled down quickly with a drone of insects. Occasion- 
ally a bullfrog bellowed in the pond. Screech owls cried out; be- 
tween their eerie sounds we could hear the calls of whippoorwills 
along the creek. A few lightning bugs flitted about the blooming 
lilacs in the corner of the yard. The air was heavy with the scent 
of lilacs, other flowers, and the natural May damp that crept in 
after sunset. 

“Feels like the dew’s already coming down,” Will Bowen re- 
marked as he and Dad stepped into the front yard to look around. 
I was following about a shadow’s length away from their heels. 

We could hear the sound of wagons and knew that the neigh- 
bors were on their way. 

Doom Johnson was the first to arrive. He rode up on his gray 
horse and came striding into the yard. 

“Hi there, Will, Charley!” he greeted, sticking out both hands. 
“Ye ready to go?” 

“Not yet, Doom,” Dad said; “thought we’d wait ’til all the folks 
get here before we start up the hill.” 

“T mean are you ready for the world to go,” Doom said. 

“If she goes, I'll go along just to keep from being lonesome,” 
Dad said. 

“Well, she’s going,” Doom insisted. 

“Is that so?” Dad said. 

“Wouldn’t be at all surprised if she don’t go tonight,” Doom 
said. “Look for the world to go through the tail of that thing like 
a dose of salts through a widder woman.” 

Doom was big and rawboned, with a heavy black mustache and 
a shock of dark hair. Although he had no cows, except three half- 
Jerseys for his wife to milk, he dressed like a cowman, with a high- 
crowned ten-gallon hat. His eyes had a sort of fierce look to them. 

“The old world’s going to pay for its smart-aleckness,” Doom 
told us. “People trying to fly around in airships and getting these 
gas-buggies to scare the liver out of horses. Man’s been getting too 
big for his britches.” 

Grover, the Rover, joined us in the yard. Mother, Grandmother, 
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and the children came out on the front gallery. Soon the people 
were arriving, coming in wagons, hacks, buggies, on horseback, 
and, some of our nearest neighbors, walking. The yard and gallery 
were crowded. Children were running every which way. Every- 
body was chattering. Dogs that hadn’t seen each other for several 
days sniffed and growled. 

Miss Eula Corn was the first to bring up the subject of the 
comet before the assembled neighbors. She was a black-eyed, dark- 
haired woman about thirty or so years old. She didn’t live all the 
time in our community but visited frequently and stayed with 
various people. She was a good nurse and helped with the sick. 
There was one thing about Miss Eula that made people talk—she 
fainted at funerals. At every funeral someone had to take along a 
bottle of smelling salts—not for the bereaved, but for Miss Eula. 
It always turned out that Miss Eula received more attention than 
the deceased or the surviving members of the family. 

“I don’t believe the world will come to an end tonight or to- 
morrow or even the next day,” Miss Eula said. “The Bible tells 
us that the world will end with the second coming of Jesus. The 
Bible also says that He will come at a time least expected. With 
everybody expecting the world to come down like Humpty-Dumpty 
just any minute, it can’t do it—not according to the Bible.” 

“That’s sort of the way I feel,” Will Bowen said. “Out there 
cutting oats today I got to thinking about the comet and I noticed 
that there wasn’t a cloud in sight. Not a one. Just as blue and 
pretty. The Bible says Jesus will come in a cloud. Well, without 
clouds, how can anything like the end of the world happen? I just 
hope it don’t cloud up.” 

Standing there gazing up at all the taller people, Grover, the 
Rover, listened intently. He looked smaller than ever and his head 
seemed larger. “There’s another thing right along that line, good 
people,” he said. “The Good Book says that before the end of time, 
all the Jews will return to Jerusalem. Well, just the other day I 
saw Mr. Swartz in Baird and he ain’t had time to make it even 
part of the way to Jerusalem. That’s a mighty long way. Besides, 
last week at Admiral, a converted Jew was preaching at the Baptist 
Church up there.” 

“Well, I can tell you one thing that’s just as sure as God made 
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little green apples,” said Lamanthia Browne, “if there’s any more 
of these comet scares, I’m going somewhere else to live.” 

Some of the women gasped. They doubtless guessed that Miss 
Lam would go to a pretty warm place if the world blew up. She 
was the only woman present who was not “prepared to go.” Despite 
considerable missionary work at summer revivals Miss Lam had 
resolutely refused to march down the aisle. She was a good woman 
and a helpful neighbor, but she just wouldn’t join the church, 
and the comet hadn’t changed her mind; Miss Lam hadn’t “got 
religion” all of a sudden, as many people had since the start of the 
comet scare. Miss Lam was about twenty-five years old. She had 
dark hair and big brown eyes. She was a little on the plump side, 
but shapely. She lived with an uncle and aunt on a farm on the 
Cross Bar. So far as anyone knew, none of her folks had fought in 
the Civil War, and she was neutral on that count. Some of the 
women whispered among themselves that Miss Lam was bitter 
because men had passed her by. Well, there weren’t too many 
eligible men around for a girl like Miss Lam. But in our com- 
munity, when a girl became twenty-two years old without a pros- 
pect of marriage, she was known as an old maid; when she was 
twenty-five, she was a damned old maid and after thirty she was a 
poor old maid. 

By the time Miss Lam was through talking and the women had 
exchanged knowing glances and quick whispers about where she'd 
find herself frying if the world blew up, everybody smelled the 
Big Ace—smelled his big, rank pipe, that is—and he strolled into 
the yard. He was a giant of a man and wore a wide-brimmed white 
hat well back on his head. His forehead was expansive and his nose 
enormous, and his chin receded, leaving a lot of room between it 
and his sausage-sized Adam’s apple. People said the Big Ace hadn’t 
gone past the third reader in school, and everyone knew he wasn’t 
a very good farmer, but he was wise. He talked little, but people 
weighed his words. When the Big Ace remarked casually that we 
were due for a hard winter, people hauled in a few more loads of 
firewood. When the Big Ace sniffed the breeze and decided that 
everything was just right for fishing, he figured that the appropri- 
ate thing to do was to go fishing instead of plowing cotton or corn. 
A man could plow almost any day. 
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All of us—even the small children and dogs—gathered around 
the Big Ace. He picked up first one child and then another and 
waved his head to keep tiny hands from grasping his pipe. Every- 
body started shooting questions about the comet at the Big Ace. 
He puffed on his pipe. He kept tickling the chins of children. 
Finally he said: 

“Well, us jest go upon the hill and see what’s going on.” 

That was the signal. Mother decided not to try the trip. She 
kept the smaller children with her. Grandmother said the comet 
would have to get along without her. She sat rocking on the 
gallery. 

About the time we started up the slope toward Signal Hill a 
horse came galloping down the road. The rider was Hoss Camp- 
bell, a Cross Bar cowboy. He saw us and rode up to us. While still 
sitting on his panting horse, he said: 

“Folks, if you want to get a good look at that comic, just go upon 
the hill. See it just as plain as day.” 

“That’s where we're heading, Hoss,” Dad said. “Go with us.” 

Hoss swung off his horse. At times Hoss was known as Three- 
thirds Campbell. Once a bunch of Mr. Cordwent’s Cross Bar goats 
had broken into the cotton patch of a neighboring farmer and had 
nibbled and trampled the young cotton. Hoss was called on to 
estimate the percentage of damage and he had said: “It hurt the 
cotton a right smart; I’d say about three-thirds at the very least.” 

I almost worshiped Hoss. He came by Nubbin Ridge often and 
was kind and friendly. And he wore boots with fancy designs on 
the high tops and with high heels. When Hoss walked across a floor 
he sounded like a man walking across a floor. 

Dad held up his hands and said: “Just a minute. Might be some 
rattlers crawling, since it’s a warm night. Several of us menfolks 
will walk up front and keep our eyes peeled for rattlers. The rest of 
you can walk right behind us.” 

Lam Browne sort of squealed. “Snakes!” she exclaimed. “They 
hate me and I hate them. Think I’ll take to the rear.” 

She moved back in the line of march and found a place beside 
Hoss Campbell who had lingered to tie up his horse. It seemed to 
me that Miss Lam walked a lot closer to Hoss than was absolutely 
necessary. I had half-planned to walk by him myself. More than 
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anything I wanted to be like Hoss and ride a horse all day. I won- 
dered that Hoss didn’t seem to mind having to walk by Miss Lam. 
But then it was spring—and none of us could be quite certain that 
we'd ever walk back down the hill—with comets above and snakes 
below. 

Everybody was talking and laughing as we walked along. Some 
of the women carried tiny babies. There were thirty-three of us. 
A crowd didn’t seem to be quite as frightened or anxious as just a 
few people or one family. 

Once on top of Signal Hill, we moved to the western brow. 

There, hanging in the sky to the northwest, was Halley’s Comet. 
It was a magnificently awesome thing. It looked like a huge flaming 
kite with a glowing tail a yard or so wide. The tail sort of looped 
around and had some places that were brighter than others. 
Maybe it was because we were fearful, but the tail seemed to move 
a little, as if getting ready for a mighty lash. 

Away from the comet the distant sky was studded with stars. 
The Milky Way was heavy and glowing, but the comet was the big 
and shining thing in the heavens that night. It was a wonder to 
behold. 

We stood in silence, every eye intent on the mighty marvel we 
saw. 

All at once a shooting star streaked through the Milky Way. 

“Great Jehosophat!” Doom Johnson cried. “Here she comes!” 

“Oooooh!” Miss Eula Corn gasped, and she fainted dead away, 
just as if she had been at a funeral. 

Dad and Will Bowen caught her and held her up. They shook 
her a little, talked to her, and patted her on the back. Miss Eula 
even took attention away from the sky. Everyone was looking at 
her. After a few minutes her eyes fluttered and she came to with 
a little groan. 

“Is the world still here?” : 

“You're not hot enough to be in the next world, are you?” Miss 
Lam quipped. 

Everybody laughed. 

Then we looked back at the comet. The Big Ace saw me stand- 
ing on tiptoes and picked me up. If it had been anyone but the 
Big Ace I would have felt insulted. 
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He squinted at the comet. He shifted me so that I was sitting 
on his shoulder and then he gazed again. He puffed on his pipe. 

“What do you think, good man?” Grover, the Rover, asked. “The 
world’s supposed to go through that comet’s tail. People say it will 
destroy this troubled earth.” 

With his free hand the Big Ace removed his pipe and held it 
about six inches from his mouth. He spit. Then he said: 

“It won't do any sech a thing.” 

He turned and started slowly down the hill toward our house. 
His shoulder was as comfortable as the back of a good horse. I 
felt mighty fine. It was so wonderful to know that the comet 
wouldn’t harm the world, and to have it straight from the Big Ace. 

All the others must have felt as I did, for they turned and 
started down the hill, too. Hoss and Miss Lam were again at the 
rear of the march. | didn’t mind. 

Of course the Big Ace was right about the comet, as he was 
about so many things. 

I don’t know whether the Big Ace had a conviction about the 
comet, whether by seeing or by reasoning he had evolved a logical 
belief that the comet wouldn’t hurt us, or whether he was just a 
good country psychologist who knew how to make people feel good 


and take courage in a time of doubt and anxiety. 


VI “Sally Goodin” on the Party Line 


We had been back at the house only a few minutes when 

Will Bowen said to Dad: “Charley, how about getting down your 
fiddle and bow and giving us a little music?” 

“Ah, I don’t think anybody’d want to hear me saw the gourd,” 
Dad replied. 

“Yes, we would,” the Big Ace put in. “You can just bet your life 
on that. It would make us all go home and sleep like babies.” 

“Maybe everybody’d like to just talk and rest a bit,” Dad said. 

“Ah, come on, Mr. Nordyke,” Lam Browne said, “why don’t you 
play for us?” 

“Don’t think I can tonight,” Dad said. “I got a bone in my 
finger.” 
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There was snickering around at Dad’s often repeated joke. He 
always used it when he wanted to be coaxed. 

After the right amount of encouragement, Dad said: “Well, I 
might try a few little tunes, but I can’t play very good.” 

He went in the house for his fiddle. He left his hat in the house 
and his hair was as neat as a pin when he came out. He plunked 
and sawed, tuning up; he tightened the hair in his bow and then 
ran it over a piece of resin. 

In his own way, Dad was as good at psychology as the Big Ace. 
There were some women present who liked to say that a fiddle was 
the instrument of the devil. Dad had a knack of getting people in 
the mood for his music. Playing softly, he eased into a song titled 
“Gloryland.” It was a church song with church tones, but it was 
a fairly fast one with some good runs. 

Dad shifted from “Gloryland” to “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” which 
created a big stir among the neighbors—foot-stamping, hand-clap- 
ping, and a few yells. 

With church and Confederate pieces having conditioned the 
listeners, Dad was ready for his next move—an old, familiar heart- 
song, “Nellie Gray.” He started the tune a bit mournfully and 
gradually brightened it. Then he shifted to “Mockingbird” and 
went from that to “Old Kentucky Home.” 

Almost before anyone realized what was happening to the music, 
Dad was “eating up” “Turkey in the Straw,” and every foot was 
patting and every body was swaying. Grandmother joined the 
others in patting feet as the clear ringing tones came magically 
off the strings. Her eyes stayed on Dad with a proudness in them. 

Will Bowen had forgotten about Halley’s Comet. “How about 
giving us ‘Sally Goodin’?” he suggested. 

Dad played the old breakdown with vigor. Hoss Campbell 
grabbed Lam Browne’s hand and whirled her around a couple of 
times. That, in the opinion of some people, was the trouble with a 
fiddle: it made people dance and dancing cast out inhibitions and, 
through music, the devil had his way. As “Sally Goodin” came off 
the fiddle strings, apparently the devil had a good start, for every 
adult body moved in rhythm. Even Grover, the Rover, pranced 
around on his short legs, and Will Bowen, a timid and bashful 
man, hopped up and jigged a little. 
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Hoss Campbell asked Dad to play a tune called “The Wild 
Indian.” It was a fast one which raced up to a break—just long 
enough for a sustained yell, something like “Hoooo00000-ho!” 

Dad gave the yells. Pretty soon, nearly everyone was joining him 
in the yells. The children gathered around and gazed wide-eyed 
at the performance. 

This put Dad in a mood to entertain. The tune “Pop Goes the 
Weasel” has a place which is supposed to be thumped instead of 
played with the bow. Dad loved the tune. He grasped his bow in 
the center and played with the front part of the bow; when he 
came to the thumping place, he thumped and at the same time 
revolved the bow around and played with the other end until the 
next thump. In this way, he kept the bow revolving. During one 
thump he placed the bow between his knees and clamped it 
there; then he sawed the fiddle up and down the bow. Actually, 
he was playing the bow with the fiddle, but the tune came out 
clear as a whistle. When he came to the thumping part, he thumped 
and spun the fiddle all the way around and hit the bow without 
slurring a note. 

All our neighbors went home whistling or humming. Very few 
remembered to look toward the northwest to see if the comet and 
its wicked tail were still around. Hoss Campbell walked home with 
Lam Browne, leading his horse as they moseyed down the lane. 


A big event still hovered over Nubbin Ridge. Dad dreaded to 
leave the house even to go to the pasture in the early morning to 
drive in the horses and mules. The time for Mother to have her 
baby was due any minute. Dad felt that he must be at the house 
the instant there was an indication that the baby was on the 
way, but he needed to be in the field at least twelve hours a day. 

He had planted the cotton earlier than usual because govern- 
ment reports had claimed that was the best way to beat the boll 
weevil. And now the young cotton had to be chopped—that is, 
thinned with a hoe. Alda and Clarence were still young and very 
light, but, toting long-handled hoes, they went to the field and 
helped Dad with the work. 

I was given the important job of a runner. I was supposed to 


head for the field and notify Dad any minute Mother gave the 
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word. While the other children were enjoying the bliss of going 
barefoot, I wore shoes so that if I had to make a quick run, stickers 
and thorns would not slow me down. 

One night I was awakened by an unfamiliar sound. A light was 
burning. I heard Dad’s voice at the telephone: 

“Doc,” he said, “can you come out pretty quick? I think you'd 
better hurry if you can.” 

Doctor Griffin had to drive in a buggy five miles over the un- 
graded roads to reach Nubbin Ridge. Dad started a fire in the 
kitchen range and put on water to heat. I've never known why 
there was so much water-heating at a farm home at the time of a 
birth, since very little of it was ever used, but always it was con- 
sidered of great urgency to get water on the stove. 

Eventually Dr. Griffin arrived. And on a May night soon after 
people thought the world would come to an end, our baby sister 
Hazel—who was immediately nicknamed Peachy—came into the 
world on Nubbin Ridge. She was the seventh. And the oldest one 
of us wouldn’t be ten years old for a few months. 

As was the custom of the day in our community, Dad took the 
doctor in the kitchen and fixed him a toddy; father and physician 
were supposed to celebrate with a drink. 

Dr. Griffin passed up the usual congratulations to the father and 
lifted his toddy to “a gallant lady who must be made of iron.” 


A few evenings later Will Bowen called Dad on the telephone 
and said: “Charley, I’m downhearted and blue. I was out in the 
cotton patch today. Got a few little squares showing up. Every time 
a square forms, there are four boll weevils there to puncture it 
with their snouts. Just wondered if you could play a tune or two 
for me?” 

“T sure could, Will,” Dad said. “Could you come over?” 

“No. I mean play on the phone box.” 

“The phone box!” 

“Sure. I can hear you talk. Why couldn’t I hear the fiddle?” 

“T hadn't thought about that,” Dad said, “but I can try anything 
at least once.” 


Dad hurried to the dresser and combed his hair. He got the 
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fiddle and took it to the telephone. He thumped the strings. Pick- 
ing up the receiver, he said: “Hear anything, Will>” 

“Sure can,” Mr. Bowen said. “Just as plain as day. Now try a 
tune.” 

“What would you like to hear>” 

“Could you try ‘Sally Goodin’ and play it just like you did the 
other night?” 

Dad handed the receiver to me. He stepped up to the mouth- 
piece and cut loose on “Sally Goodin.” I could hear Mr. Bowen 
whistling and yelling. 

By the time the tune was finished there were half a dozen 
neighbors on the line, and they talked about how wonderful the 
music sounded over the telephone. They made numerous requests; 
I relayed them to Dad and he played the numbers. The operator 
at Cottonwood (we called her Central) had a call for our line. She 
asked the caller if he’d like to hear music, and he was willing. 
Then Central cranked a long ring on each of the party lines. That 
brought down nearly every receiver. With all the lines hooked up 
with our line, Dad was playing for people as far as twenty miles 
away. I don’t know whether this was the nation’s first broadcast, 
but it was certainly one of the pioneers. Moreover, with all the 
lines hooked up, we had a network. And this was before any of us 
had heard of radio broadcasting from a single station, let alone a 
network. 

Dad played for fully an hour. He performed “Sally Goodin” 
three times, twice for Will Bowen. Along toward the last of this 
first telephone broadcast a cattle buyer at Fort Worth placed a call 
for Mr. Cordwent at the Cross Bar (his ring was three longs 
on 22). 

When Central received the Fort Worth call she hated to break 
up the party and she said to the caller: “Mr. Nordyke is playing 
his violin on Mr. Cordwent’s line right now. Would you like to 
listen?” 

‘T’d like to listen,” the cattle buyer said, “if you won’t charge 
me and if you'll ask him to play “Corner Twelve, Rusk Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas.” 

Central asked me to relay the message to Dad. The request hit 
him doubly hard and brought mist to his eyes: first, that he would 
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be heard the 150 miles to Fort Worth; second, the name of the 
tune. He had learned the piece during his short career at the 
saloon in Fort Worth; it was named for the street location of Hell's 
Half Acre in that city. 

It so happened that Mr. Cordwent was on the line listening to 
the music and heard the handling of his call. 

“Damn, by George,” he swore, “I’ve never thought a thing like 
this could happen.” 

Dad loved the tune which held so many memories for him, and 
he played it with all his might; it seemed as if the hair in the bow 
would be cut to pieces or else the fiddle strings would be sawed 
in two. 

When Dad finished the tune, there was applause all over the 
party-line network and also from faraway Fort Worth. 

Because of the long-distance call, the party soon ended. But this 
was just the start. Our party-line broadcasts became regular features 
of community life. On rough-weather days of winter, when farm 
folks were forced to remain in the house, someone would ring us 
and ask Dad to play, and usually it developed into a network 
affair. At times, though, Dad played over the telephone for an 
individual—someone who was ill or an old person who was shut in. 
He had a feel for music: he knew what would please people under 
different sets of circumstances. 

When there had been a death in the community, Dad played 
only soothing, familiar pieces. During the time of summer re- 
vivals he played only religious tunes over the telephone. He could 
play “What a Friend We Have in Jesus” so that it sounded like the 
music of a band of angels with golden harps. The Big Ace said 
that when Dad played “Shall We Gather at the River,” it seemed 
like Resurrection Day and that it would seem perfectly natural for 
all the graves in the Cottonwood graveyard to pop open and all our 
departed friends and kinsmen step out with clean white robes and 
bright smiles, ready to inherit the earth or raise a little hell. 

Dad played for school programs, for picnics, play parties. Every 
time there was an event which needed music—except church 
services—Dad made the music. He preferred the old tunes, the 
ones he had learned as a boy. However, if a new one had “the right 


ting,” he adopted it. This happened with “Where the Silvery 
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Colorado Wends Its Way.” Dad heard a medicine-show man play 
it in Baird. As soon as he arrived home, he played the tune. It be- 
came a favorite in the community, and especially over the tele- 
phone. When such tunes as “The End of a Perfect Day” and 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band” came out on phonograph records, 
Dad added them to his repertoire, and they were extremely popular 
at Turkey Creek. 

In almost every telephone broadcast Dad had to play “Sally 
Goodin” for Will Bowen. One evening he decided to make the 
often-played piece a little more entertaining, and he sang the song 
as he played. One verse went this way: 


I had a piece of pie and I had a piece of puddin’ 
And I gave it all away to see Sally Goodin. 
I looked down the road and saw Sal a-comin’ 


And I thought to my soul I'd kill myself a-runnin’. 


But the tune he played more often than any others—everywhere 
he went—was “Turkey in the Straw.” This was one of the earliest 
minstrel songs in America, and in communities like ours it was 
better known than “The Star Spangled Banner.” Beyond al] doubt, 
it was the most American of all country tunes, and still ranks very 
high. It had at least one hundred verses. 

Occasionally Dad sang a few verses on the telephone musicales: 


As I went down the new-cut road, 

I met Mr. Possum and I met Miss Toad, 
And ever’ time Miss Toad would sing, 
Mr. Possum cut the pigeon wing. 


Turkey in the straw, turkey in the hay! 
Roll ’em up and twist ’em up a high tuckhaw; 
I picked up a hammer and hit him in the jaw, 


And he gobbled up a tune called “Turkey in the Straw.” 


Another ditty Dad liked to sing was one he called “Sugar in Your 
Coffee”: 


Asked that pretty girl to be my wife, 
Asked that pretty girl to be my wife, 
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Asked that pretty girl to be my wife, 
And she jumped at me with a butcher knifel 


Asked her mammy, and she said “no,” 
Asked her mammy, and she said “no,” 
Asked her mammy, and she said “no,” 


“’Cause you like sugar in your coffee-o.” 


Dad liked the specialty dance numbers, such as “Little Brown 
Jug,” the schottisches, and a tune called “New Shoes,” which is 
now known as “Put Your Little Foot.” And he was particularly 
fond of pieces that had come to this country from Scotland and 
Treland—the jigs and the hornpipes. In dancing the hornpipe no 
partners were needed and little floor space was required; for this 
reason the dance was associated with sailors living and playing in 
crowded quarters on shipboard. “Fisher’s Hornpipe” was one of 
Dad’s favorites. His desire to hear someone else play the piece 
brought him unexpected competition in the telephone musical 
world at Turkey Creek. The Big Ace had an Edison phonograph 
which played cylinder records and had a morning-glory horn with 
the picture of a beautiful gay-nineties lady painted inside it. 

One day Dad decided that he’d like to hear music over the 
telephone; he had been producing it but had never heard a tune 
in a telephone receiver. Whereupon, he telephoned the Big Ace 
and asked him to get his big-horned phonograph up to the tele- 
phone and play “Fisher’s Hormpipe.” The Big Ace was glad to 
oblige, and what happened immediately may have been the world’s 
first broadcast of recorded music and also the first commercial. The 
cylinder record started with this announcement: 

““Fisher’s Hornpipe Medley,’ violin, played by Charles D’Al- 
maine. Edison record.” 

Then came the music. 

As in the case of our fiddle broadcasts, Central and the neigh- 
bors heard the mechanical music, and they requested their favorite 
pieces. The Big Ace had about a hundred records which covered 
the entire field of music of that day, from country tunes, to “coon 
songs,” to the religious and classical. 


The first thing Dad knew, he was in competition with Charles 
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D’Almaine, one of the popular violinists of the day; with Fred Van 
Eps, who could make a banjo talk; Ada Jones, the buxom songbird 
of the early years of the century; Billy Jones and Ernie Hare, who 
were getting their start on old cylinder records in pre-radio days; 
with Billy Murray, Will Oakland, Irving Gillette, Elizabeth Spen- 
cer, and all the stars of the records, even Uncle Josh Billings. 

However, the fad for the phonograph didn’t last very long; you 
had to see it and its beautiful horn, and maybe take turns at wind- 
ing the crank, to appreciate it fully. From the number of telephone 
requests for fiddle or phonograph, it seemed that the folks of Turkey 
Creek and neighboring communities preferred live music, and soon 
Dad was back in the position of playing first, and only, fiddle. 
Will Bowen swore that even if Dad’s fiddling couldn’t kill boll 
weevils, at least it could make farmers forget about them a little 
while. 


f i ys see t g 
} a Dye 


VI Man and Beast 


One morning Mr. Cordwent rode up to our house to buy 
our yearlings, as he did every year. Hoss Campbell had come with 
him. I dashed into the house and picked up the last four arrow- 
heads I had found, then I went out to show them to the rancher. 

Mr. Cordwent was a trim, gray bachelor of sixty, with a stubby 
mustache. He always had the butt of a cigar in his mouth. He sat 
straight as a ramrod in the saddle. ‘That day he was riding Prince, 
a star-faced sorrel gelding which was his top favorite. Mr. Cord- 
went was very British and very polite, but he was the only man in 
our community who could get by with saying “damn” before 
women and children; he prefaced nearly every statement with 
“damn, by George,” regardless of whether he was talking with 
women, men, children, or preachers. 
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Mr. Richard Cordwent was the only foreigner among us and 
also the only highly educated man. He had grown up in a wealthy 
family just outside London. In his youth his imagination and 
yearning for adventure were set on fire by tales of land and cattle 
empires in the American West. When he decided to strike out in 
search of his dream, his family cut him off with almost no money, 
leaving open an opportunity for forgiveness if he gave up his plan. 
He turned his back on an easy, gentleman’s life in England and 
made his way to Fort Worth in Texas. There he acquired a small 
flock of sheep. Herding them on the open range, he lived a nomadic 
life until one winter he stopped on Turkey Creek. There he estab- 
lished his small camp and started buying land. His little sheep 
camp grew into an empire of land, cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. 

The Cross Bar spread over fifty thousand acres in our com- 
munity. Mr. Cordwent operated a smaller ranch in the western 
part of the county and a tremendous spread near E] Paso. He lived 
in our hills because he liked them. And we liked him. Two boys 
in the community were named Richard for him, with the same 
honor that other boys were named Grover Cleveland and Robert 
Lee. 

As I approached, Mr. Cordwent said: “Damn, by George, been 
finding any Indian spikes for me, young chap?” 

I opened my hand, showing the arrowheads. 

“Damn, by George,” he said, “let’s have a look.” 

He reached down, yanked me up and sat me in the saddle in 
front of him, and this was great! 

The arrowheads were slender and well-shaped. One of them was 
of almost transparent blue flint and its edges were like tiny, sharp 
saw teeth, but the point had been broken. 

Mr. Cordwent offered me a dime each for three of the arrow- 
heads and a nickel for the one with the broken point. He fished 
out a quarter and a dime and placed the nice-feeling coins in my 
hand, and I was rich! 

Mr. Cordwent and Dad talked trade. Dad told him that he 
would sell only the three steers, that he intended to keep the heifers 
so he could raise more calves, as a sort of hedge against the boll 


weevil. 
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“Damn, by George,” Mr. Cordwent said, “good idear.” 

The rancher let me ride with him the short distance out in 
the pasture where the yearlings were grazing. He even permitted 
me to hold the reins and guide agile Prince. I felt big and happy, 
but all of a sudden my joy was sadness: the beautiful, friendly 
calves would be driven to the Cross Bar and we would see them 
no more; in the fall they would be sent to market and perhaps the 
slaughterhouse. People in Fort Worth or somewhere else would eat 
them. 

We had raised the yearlings as milk-pen calves. We had petted 
and pampered them and played with them; they seemed like mem- 
bers of the family. We could distinguish between their sounds 
when they bawled. They seemed like the nicest and friendliest 
calves we'd ever had. They were named Tom, for Tom Campbell, 
governor of Texas (not related to Hoss); Barney, for Barney Old- 
field, the auto racing driver; and Theo, for Theodore Roosevelt. 
Tom and Theo had been placid, sort of lazy calves, but Barney was 
frisky and would kick when anyone got behind him and twisted his 
tail. A long scar over my left eye was good evidence of this. But I 
loved Barney! 

We loved our colts, mules as well as horses. When a colt was 
sold and taken away from Nubbin Ridge, we went into virtual 
mourning for a week or so. Nearly all the hogs we raised were first 
pet pigs. They followed us like puppies; they’d stretch out on the 
ground and grunt contentedly when we’d scratch their undersides 
with a chip or corn cob. But soon they were hogs and ready for 
killing and the smokehouse. We felt badly about killing our hogs. 
We didn’t like to kill chickens to eat, for we’d seen all of them 
grow up from tiny soft fluffs of chirping down. But the animals 
and fowls were part of our living; they were raised to be sold or 
consumed. 

Barney seemed to realize what was about to happen to him. He 
looked up at me and let out a moaning little baw, as if accusing me 
of being a double-crosser. 

Dad and Mr. Cordwent agreed on the price, and the rancher 
wrote out a check—badly needed money. Then Mr. Cordwent and 
Hoss Campbell rode out to drive away Barney, Tom, and Theo. I 
followed Dad to the yard. Alda broke loose from Mother’s side and 
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ran toward the yard gate, screaming: “You can’t have them! You 
can’t take our calves!” She fell down on the ground and cried as if’ 
every member of the family had died. 

All of us children were sobbing as we stood there watching the 
riders herd the calves across the pasture toward the ranch. When 
they disappeared behind a mott of brush, we stood looking at the 


emptiness, for a long time. 


We depended on our animals and they depended on us. Perhaps 
the animals could never trust us completely, since many of neces- 
sity had to be marketed, and we couldn’t absolutely trust the ani- 
mals, especially the mules and more especially old Kit. She was a 
dumpy little red mule that had a fit when her ears were touched. 
Kit and her mate, a blackish mule named Kate, had tugged the 
heavily-loaded wagon from Limestone County to Nubbin Ridge. 
Kit was fourteen years old and she had been in the collar nearly 
every day since she was three, but Kit was ever alert for a chance 
to run away. She finally had her chance. 

The bundled oats had to be hauled in and stacked. This was a 
slow job for Dad because he had to pitch a few bundles on the 
wagon and then crawl up and arrange them so he could get a 
decent load on the wagon. When he finally reached the stack lot 
with a load, he had to pitch off a few bundles, crawl down, and 
place them so that he’d have a good weatherproof stack. 

He worked hard at this all one day and made little progress. He 
had crawled on and off the wagon 1,943 times, he estimated. Other 
work was crowding him and the weather was threatening rain. All 
the neighbors were busy with their own work. It would cost money, 
which we didn’t have, to hire a man to help with the oats. 

Dad figured that if Alda and Clarence could stand in the wagon 
and place the bundles as he pitched them up, and then shove off 
bundles to the stack, the work could be done more quickly. 

Alda and Clarence welcomed this exciting chore, and off to the 
field they went. Dad kept the lines on the ground at his feet so he 
could grab them should Kit and Kate happen to cut up. This 
worked well that morning and several loads of oats were hauled and 
stacked. In the afternoon Mother and I went to the orchard near the 


oat field. We could see Alda and Clarence on the wagon, Alda near 
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the front and Clarence back about the middle. We could hear Dad 
telling them how to place the bundles and also talking to the mules. 
Dad pitched a bundle up to Alda. She slipped and the bundle slid 
down on Kit’s rump. 

Kit lunged into the collar and jerked the wagon into Kate, 
frightening her so badly that she jumped and ran with Kit. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” Dad yelled. He leaped for the lines and missed 
them. He ran after the wagon, but the mules, now in a dead run, 
were outdistancing him badly. The mules were speeding in our 
direction, heading for the field gate near the orchard. 

“Jump!” Dad yelled at Alda and Clarence, who were swaying 
from side to side on the shifting bundles. We could barely hear 
Dad’s shouts over the rumble of the wagon. 

Mother ran out to try to get in front of the mules and stop them. 
Kit and Kate swerved a little and headed for the open gate. As the 
wagon swayed, Alda and about a dozen bundles of oats came sail- 
ing off. She jumped up and ran toward Dad, crying at the top of 
her voice. He picked her up and kept running after the wagon, 
screaming for Clarence to jump. 

Mother wasn’t fast enough to get in front of the mules. She 
stood there as if paralyzed, helpless to do a thing. 

Stretched from the top of one gate post to the other, as a sort of 
brace, was a strand of double barbed wire. It was about the right 
height to catch Clarence in the face. 

“Fall!” Dad screamed. “Fall!” 

Just as the mules ran through the gate, with bundles of oats 
sliding off, Clarence slipped and fell and went out of sight in the 
oats. 

Now out in the pasture on a prairie glade, Kit and Kate picked 
up speed and the wagon swayed and bounced. Dad, still carrying 
Alda, didn’t even pause as he passed us; he kept running after the 
wagon. 

A front wheel hit a stump and the wagon lurched and almost 
turned over. Nearly all the bundles of oats flew out and Clarence 
with them. Bundles and boy settled to the ground. 

Dad ran up to the pile of oats, with all of us strung out behind 
him, and all crying. It didn’t look possible for a boy to be hurled 
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from a speeding wagon and escape being smashed to death. We 
could see only bundles of oats; we could hear only the clatter of 
the wagon as Kit and Kate dashed through a patch of woods. 

“Oh my God!” Dad cried out. “We'll find him under there!” 

Clarence came digging out through the bundles, yelling, “Whoa! 
Whoa!” 

Dad grabbed him. Clarence’s nose was bleeding, but he wasn’t 
hurt badly. We dropped down on the bundles and Dad and 
Mother took it time-about hugging the children who had been so 
close to death. 

We found Kit and Kate some two hundred yards to the south 
on the creek. One had run on one side of an elm and the other 
on the other side. The wagon tongue had centered the tree and the 
jat had bounced the wagon backward so that the neck-yoke had 
slipped off the end of the tongue. Kit and Kate were standing there 
because they were so tangled in lines and harness that they couldn’t 
get away. Old lazy Kate had her head down and was contentedly 
grazing, but Kit was still snorty. Dad tied Kate to a tree. He 
snapped one line to Kit’s bridle bits and tied the other line around 
her neck, then he slipped off the broken harness. He led her out 
to a small clearing, doubled a fist and socked her in the nose. Kit 
tried to pull loose; he jerked her down. He pelted her nose with 
blows from his bleeding fists. For thirty minutes he fought Kit. 
He didn’t use a trace chain or a club, as farmers often did in 
whipping mules, but only his fists and feet. 

“T hope he kills her,” Mother said. “She almost killed Alda and 
Clarence.” 

Kit was finally subdued. She stood trembling as Dad flapped her 
ears and spanked her in the flank. 

We took the mules to the lot at the house. Dad patched up the 
harness; then he made temporary repairs on the wagon. Oat bundles 
were scattered across the pasture and we had to gather them to 
keep the cattle from eating them. 

Mother came out, tying her bonnet strings. “I'll help you,” she 
said. 

“You will not.” Dad was emphatic. 

But Mother was resolute. She stood on the wagon and placed 
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the bundles as Dad pitched them up. But Dad kept a firm grip on 
the lines as he worked. 

That night at supper, Dad said: “I don’t know how I'll manage 
to get all the work done, but I can’t let the children on the 
wagon again.” 


“We'll do it,” Mother said. “Somehow we'll do it.” 


A 
ys 
i, 


Vill Can to Can't 


News of our runaway was soon on the telephone and all 
over the party lines and to Cottonwood and all the way to Baird. 
The report became exaggerated and badly mixed and pretty soon 
quite a few people had been told that Alda and Clarence had been 
killed. 

“Danged if it don’t seem like some people wish the runaway 
had been a lot worse than it was,” Dad said. , 

The day after the runaway, the Big Ace showed up and helped 
Dad haul in the oats. The Big Ace said he just happened to have 
a little time on his hands. 

However, we couldn’t count on a good neighbor to help us out 
of every emergency. We had to do the work ourselves and we had 
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to be “can to can’t” farmers—that is, go to work as soon as you 
can see in the morning and labor until you can’t see at night. 
Every morning, rain or shine, we were up by five o'clock, long be- 
fore the roosters crowed for day. You could never forget the sounds 
and smells of a farm household coming alive at a pre-dawn hour. 

Dad’s feet hit the floor at precisely the same time every morning. 
He started a fire in the cookstove and then he called out that it was 
time to get up and he lighted a kerosene lantern and headed for the 
barnyard to feed pigs and to walk into the pastures to drive home 
the work stock. As a rule, the horses and mules were as far away 
as they could get in the pasture—except on Sundays and rainy 
days, when they were always bunched up against the back-yard 
fence begging for feed. 

The sounds of the morning changed quickly: when we first 
crawled out of bed the whippoorwills, owls, and other night birds 
were still calling down on the creek. Off in the dewy distance we 
could hear the bells on the horses and the dry cows. Pretty soon, 
though, the awakened chickens were fussing and chattering and the 
roosters were crowing authoritatively, as if they had been the first 
to herald getting-up time. The milk-pen calves came bawling from 
the pasture, begging for warm breakfast. We kept the milk cows 
penned at night and turned the calves out to graze; the calves were 
penned in the daytime and the cows turned out. 

By the time Dad had the work teams in the lot and fed, Mother 
had breakfast ready. We always had fluffy hot biscuits for break- 
fast and with them sorghum molasses and usually eggs and salt 
bacon from the smokehouse. We ate breakfast by the light of a 
kerosene lamp. The smoky odor of burning kerosene mingled with 
steaming coffee warmed innard cockles. Long before daylight Dad 
was harnessing his team for the day’s work. Cloudy mornings were 
so dark that often Dad reached the field and hitched to his plow 
and then had to sit there and wait until there was enough light 
for him to see how to plow. 

At times we discussed the early rising and the long work hours. 
These conversations usually ended with Dad saying: 

“A poor man has poor ways and a rich man has mean ways. 
We've got a big land debt to pay and it will take a lot of sweat.” 

On the piece of land Dad had bought, there was a sixteen-acre 
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stump patch which we called the new ground. When the land 
had been cleared several years before, the trees had been felled 
and dragged off and all the stumps left. There were about two 
hundred stumps to the acre, and some of them were very large. It 
was impossible to plow very close to stumps with a riding culti- 
vator; consequently, there was a good-sized area around each stump 
that could not be cultivated, and the weeds and grass grew in 
profusion. There was only one way to get rid of the weeds and 
grass and keep them from sapping and stunting the cotton plants, 
and that was with a sharp hoe. Dad was using the business end of 
a hoe right then, chopping his precious cotton; he labored from 
daylight until dark and came to the house every night with every 
stitch of his clothing wet with sweat. 

Dad and Mother talked over the problem of getting the stump 
patch hoed. They decided that, since $150 in interest and the first 
principal payment on the same amount would soon be due on the 
farm debt, they couldn’t afford to hire people to hoe. So the oldest 
of us children went to the field with Dad to help hoe around the 
stumps. 

We made a sort of game of it—keeping count of the stumps we 
hoed around in a day, and then the next day we tried to get a 
greater number. This was hard work out in the broiling sun, but it 
was fun—except for the yellow jackets and wasps. Some of the big 
stumps were hollow, and wasps and yellow jackets nested in them. 
When we started digging around a stump and heard a buzzing 
sound, we dashed away from there and fell to the ground; then we 
had to whip out the wasps with clods of dirt before we could 
continue the work. 

Though we made fun of it, our sweating work was having some 
of those country “ifs” tamper with its effectiveness: the cotton was 
beginning to put on squares and a few blossoms, and. there were 
boll weevils waiting for them. Moreover, the grasshoppers hit our 
cotton and destroyed wide swaths around the edges of, the field. 
Dad scattered poison for them; at times he went out in the field 
with an old broom and fought the hoppers. Clarence and I had fun 
catching the stiff-legged bugs and making them spit “tobacco 
juice.” The old hens chased any strays that came their way with the 
same intent that Dad had with his broom. 
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A little later in the year the rabbits—cottontails and big-eared 
jacks—were more numerous than usual and they nibbled at our 
feed, even cutting down com stalks that were in full silk and 
tassel. Dad battled them with his 12-gauge double-barrel shotgun, 
and he allowed Clarence to go out short distances from the house 
and take shots at rabbits with a single-shot .22 rifle. 


Despite the everlasting chore of caring for small children, 
Mother did her part of the work. She bought turkey eggs and set 
them under chicken hens, and soon we had poults whistling about 
the place. She set more hens in an attempt to increase chicken pro- 
duction—anything to have a little something to sell. Every time 
there was a necessary trip to town, Mother had a few dozen eggs 
and some cream ready to go. This was her department. We ate 
eggs, of course, but Mother always saved some to sell. She kept her 
eyes on hens that weren’t laying and occasionally we sold a few 
old hens, for at this time of year we had plenty of fruit and vege- 
tables, and Dad and Clarence brought in a young cottontail every 
day or so, and these made good eating. 

There was this old saying in our community: “A whistling 
woman and a crowing hen always come to a very bad end.” I’ve 
never known what was so bad about a hen that tried to crow like 
a rooster—unless it was the supposition that she had become mascu- 
line and ceased laying—but a crowing hen didn’t last long on 
Nubbin Ridge: she went into a stewpot with dumplings or else 
to town to be sold. 

One night when we'd gone to bed soon after supper, Dad heard 
a commotion among the chickens. He leaped out of bed and dashed 
outside in his white night clothes. When he reached the chicken 
roost he glanced back toward the house and saw a striped skunk 
(which we called a polecat and feared because the skunk was be- 
lieved to be a carrier of hydrophobia) running at him in a galloping 
gait. The skunk was between him and the house. With the cat 
almost at his heels, Dad circled toward the house and in doing so 
ran through a grass-bur patch. He dashed into the house on tip- 
toes, brushed burs from the bottoms of his feet, slipped on his shoes, 
and went for the shotgun. He searched thirty minutes but didn’t 
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find the skunk. He swore he’d never leave the house at night 
again without his gun—or shoes. 

With her poultry and tads of cream, Mother was a source of 
emergency revenue. She managed the money, keeping it in her 
big, black handbag. There never was a time when we had to have a 
little money that Mother couldn’t prow] through her purse and find 
a few coins. To my mind, egg and cream money is the greatest 
heritage and tradition of American agriculture. Often it kept soul 
and body together. 

Almost equal to egg and cream money were three other great 
institutions on Nubbin Ridge—the button box, the quilt-scrap bag, 
and the chip yard. The button box, a tin tobacco box with nearly 
all the paint worn off, was full of nearly everything—buttons, pins, 
shoe buttons, little balls of string, hooks and eyes, pegging awl, 
tacks, snips of ribbon, thimbles, shingle nails, brads, screws, small 
bolts and nuts, and almost any small thing you can name. You 
found what you wanted by digging; you just kept digging until 
what you needed came to the top. If you couldn’t find it in the 
button box, we didn’t have it, or else it was in the quilt-scrap bag. 

Tag-ends of cloth used in sewing or mending were stuffed into 
the bag. Mother would empty it on the floor, wander through the 
multicolored contents, and match almost any garment we owned. 
No piece of material as big as an inch square was ever thrown 
away; it went in the scrap bag; some day it would be needed. 

By rummaging through the button box and the quilt-scrap bag, 
Mother could find what she wanted—and often find something 
wonderful to her that she had forgotten about having. 

We always stacked wood—for the kitchen stove, the heater, and 
the wash pots—in the same place, and layer upon layer of chips 
collected there. The chips looked like waste, but they weren't. 
When Mother needed a quick hot cookstove, she used chips; in 
getting a fire started under the washpots the chips were ideal. 
There was no waste at Nubbin Ridge. : 

Along the fence rows and ditches out of the way of cultivation, 
careless weeds and lamb’s-quarters grew in abundance. These weeds 
were good for hogs. Our hogs were in a small pasture, which they 


kept clean of green stuff. We couldn’t get the hogs to the weeds, 
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but Clarence and I could get the weeds to the hogs. One of our 
late-afternoon chores was pulling weeds and carrying great arm- 
loads of them to the hogs. Clarence usually took along the rifle so 
he could shoot any rabbit or squirrel we saw. 

One hot day a little before sundown we went to pull weeds, 
circling through the pasture and along the creek in the hope of 
spotting a squirrel. We had no luck. 

Dad had built a tight four-strand barbed-wire fence along the 
end of a field on the land he had bought, and some broomweeds 
had grown up under it. As Clarence squeezed through the fence 
between the first and second wires, the inside of an overall leg 
caught on a barb. He swayed back through in an attempt to dis- 
engage the barb, and the other side of the barb caught his other 
pant leg pretty far up in the crotch. He was caught and could re- 
lease himself only by using his hands. He looked down and saw 
that he was standing astride a rattlesnake. He jerked up and the 
barbs on the wire above caught his shirt and suspenders. He was 
fastened securely in the tight wire. 

We knew that when close to a rattler it was dangerous to move 
unless you could move fast and far. The rattler, apparently having 
dined on a young rabbit or a bird’s nest, seemed a bit sluggish, but 
he raised his big mean-looking head slightly, and his tongue darted 
in and out. There was the slightest buzz of the tail. 

We knew that if Clarence moved a foot and didn’t get out of 
the way, in an instant the coiled serpent would strike and very 
probably hit him. This could mean death. We also knew that if I 
crept up behind Clarence and tried to free him of the barbs, the 
rattler might strike and keep on striking. 

Clarence was as pale as a ghost and trembling, and sweat broke 
out on his face and hands. “Get behind me and ease the gun out of 
my hands,” he said. “Then get the barrel close to his head and 
shoot. Be sure and hit his head.” 

I was frightened and nervous. I’d never shot the gun except at 
tin cans. I knew that if I hit the rattler anywhere except a fatal 
shot in the head he would lurch and lash with head and tail and 
that an accidental hit with his fangs could be as bad as an inten- 
tional strike. 
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“Just take it easy,” Clarence said, “but sort of hurry. Get the 
muzzle about six inches from his head and shoot.” 

My hands were trembling, but I managed to ease the gun out of 
Clarence’s hands. I stuck the barrel between his legs and poked it 
close to the rattler’s head, which was raised in alarm. I squeezed 
the trigger. There was a loud pop and a puff of smoke. 

Clarence bore his weight on the bottom wire and lifted his bare 
feet from the ground. The big rattler thrashed around, buzzing his 
tail, but his head stuck to the ground. My bullet had gone straight 
into the back of his head and killed him instantly. 

With the muzzle of the gun I dragged the snake away from the 
fence and we freed Clarence from the barbs. He was one shaking 
boy. 

The diamondback had thirteen rattlers. We cut off the rattlers 
to take home as a trophy and, of course, to show the family. 

Although we were highly excited, we tested the weather with 
this deadly reptile: Clarence lifted it with the gun barrel and gave 
it a heave. It landed on its back and stayed that way, white belly 
up, which was a good sign of rain if the snake remained belly up 
until sundown. This rattler had only a few minutes as a weather 
tester, for the sun was just going out of sight behind Signal Hill. 

We pulled only skimpy loads of weeds and headed for the hog 
pasture. Every step of the way I felt as if I were about to put a 
bare foot down on a big, ugly rattler. 


Soon the weeds were too mature for pulling—what was left of 
them—but the cane was ready by that time, and each evening we 
cut armloads of cane and carried it to the hogs. We fed them all 
the peach peels and stones left from canning and drying peaches. 
When the watermelons and cantaloupes were ripe, we carried the 
rinds to the hogs. When crows raided our melon patch and pecked 
holes in ripe melons, ruining them, we pulled them and hauled 
them in the little wagon to the hog pasture. 

We had a good-sized patch of syrup cane; not sugar cane but a 
special sort of sorghum, or ribbon cane. Ed Eudaly, who had a 
syrup mill, told us when the cane was right for treatment. The first 
process was to go in and strip off all the blades; then we cut off 
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the heads, saving them for chicken and hog feed. We then cut the 
cane stalks by hand and hauled them to the mill in the wagon. 

The syrup-mill business wasn’t work—it was play, especially for 
Clarence and me. The mill was on a little creek in the shade of 
big trees. A team of mules going round and round turned a large 
wheel that operated the cane press. Ed Eudaly let Clarence and me 
help his little brother, Jimmie, drive the mules and keep them 
going at a steady gait. We didn’t need lines because the mules 
were hitched to a long pole that could go no way except around. 
The team cut deep circular trails. 

Jimmie, Clarence, and I picked several sweet cane stalks and 
found a comfortable place in the cool shade where we could loll 
and chew cane. We built up a little supply of clods of dirt and 
when the mules lazed we hurried them along with well-aimed 
clods. Occasionally we had to fork the pulp out of the way. 

Ed Eudaly stuck the cane into the press a stalk or two at the 
time. The juice trickled into a large vat. When it was almost full 
of the sweet juice, Ed built a wood fire under it, and the juice 
came slowly to a simmer. Ed kept working the syrup with a ladle 
as big as a hoe. He skimmed off white foamy stuff that swam on 
top. When he was through, there was an enormous amount of 
pure, clear sorghum molasses in the vat. Through a spigot at one 
end of the vat, Ed drained the syrup into gallon buckets, which 
we furnished, and the ‘lasses was ready for biscuits spread with 
country butter. We took home fifty gallons of syrup, and it hadn’t 
cost us a cent. Ed took a toll out of the syrup as his pay. 

Mother figured we'd need twenty-five or thirty buckets of the 
syrup, and the rest we could sell. 


There were times when Mother and Dad seemed to worry about 
the way things were going, especially about the damage of busy- 
snouted weevils, but we had a lot of fun. Probably the nicest day 
on a farm, at least for a boy, is the one when it’s too wet to plow; 
it’s usually a cool day, and the rain that made it too wet to plow 
also put water in the creek for wading. On such days Dad spent a 
great deal of time with us children. He took us to the creek and 
showed us how to make whistles by slipping the bark on dogwood, 
willow, and walnut. The best piece of green wood for a whistle is 
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walnut, but it stains mouths, teeth, faces, hands, and clothing. 
Mother talked against walnut for these reasons, but at times we 
couldn’t resist the wood, because with only a little pecking with the 
back of a knife the bark could be slipped off a fat piece and a big 
whistle could be made of it. 

Dad made bows and arrows for us and taught us how to shoot 
them. One day he made a crossbow, but regretted it when Clarence 
and I figured out that a ten-penny nail could be sent whizzing 
from it. 

At every opportunity Dad took us to a pond to play in the water, 
and he taught us to swim and dive. He also showed us how to fish 
for craydads with bent pins as hooks. I don’t think Dad ever re- 
turned from a trip to town without a good-sized sack of stick candy. 

On Sunday we went to Sunday school and church at Turkey 
Creek and saw nearly all our neighbors. Often on Saturday night 
someone gave an ice-cream supper. Everyone who had an ice-cream 
freezer took it to the supper. The women took eggs, flavoring, and 
cream, and the man of the house where the party was being held 
drove to town and hauled out a big chunk of ice. Ice in the summer- 
time was something wonderful. The women, talking like blue 
streaks, mixed the ingredients—pouring, stirring, tasting, and being 
what seemed to me unnecessarily poky. 

The men—and sometimes they'd let the boys help—turned the 
freezers, hunkered down in the yard, slowly winding the cranks. 
They talked crops, boll weevils, weather and, usually, hard times. 

In the house the women, with their chore completed, examined 
the hostess’s newest quilt, or maybe an unfinished one still in the 
frame. Some of the women were busy on round-the-world quilts. 
Mother, Alda, and Bessie were piecing a big butterfly quilt from 
material taken from the quilt-scrap bag. A quilting frame hanging 
from the ceiling was as much a necessary piece of furniture as a 
chair or stove; ours was in the living room, and it was fixed so that 
it, and the quilt it held, could be let down lap-high when quilting 
was in progress and drawn up to the ceiling when other work kept 
busy fingers from the quilting. When Dad started to the gin with 
the last bale of cotton, Mother always handed him a cotton sack 
and said: 

“Now don’t forget my quilting cotton.” 
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While the bale was ginning after Dad had fed it out of the 
wagon with the big sucker pipe, Dad would go to the press where 
the white lint was tumbling out and stuff about ten pounds of our 
own cotton in the sack. With paddle-shaped cards, which bristled 
with short, steel wire, mother worked the cotton into fluffy little 
rolls. 

For boys my size, all the talk about farming and quilting seemed 
to slow down important things, such as getting the cream frozen 
and in bowls. Homemade ice cream tasted exceptionally good on a 
summer night; it could cause sharp pains in the temples, but this 
wore off by the time we had seconds, and sometimes thirds. 

And unforgettable things happened to make life forever inter- 
esting—such as Vera Duncan’s experience with a big rattlesnake. 
The Duncans lived across Turkey Creek, to the west of Nubbin 
Ridge on one of the Cross Bar farms. Vera, a cute girl with thick, 
brown hair, was about my age. 

One afternoon Mr. Duncan saw her standing in the yard as if 
she were asleep. Occasionally she took a step forward. He called 
to her but she paid no attention. Mr. Duncan hurried toward her. 
When a few feet away, he heard a low, rhythmic buzzing. Then, 
out in front of Vera, he saw an enormous rattlesnake coiled in a 
bunch of broomweeds. Its head stuck straight up a few inches and 
was moving slowly from side to side. Its tail was also erect about 
six inches. From the trembling rattles came a monotonous buzzing. 

Vera kept moving steadily toward the rattler. Mr. Duncan 
shouted, but again Vera paid no attention. Mr. Duncan grabbed 
her and jerked her away. Hissing angrily, the rattler plunged to- 
ward them, but the father made giant running strides to the house. 
Then he hurried back and cut off the big rattler’s head with a hoe. 

For a week or more, Vera was in a daze. She could remember 
nothing about the rattler. The Duncans were convinced that the 
rattler had charmed, or hypnotized, Vera; that the rusty reptile 
had her so completely in its power that Vera was going to walk 
right to it. 

We'd heard stories of this charming power of the rattler, but this 
was the first time such a thing had happened to anyone in our own 
little community. Because it was not unusual to find a rattler close 
to our house, Mother and Dad were almost petrified with fear. 
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Again and again they warned us children to dash away from any 
snake we saw. 

We hadn’t quit talking about little Vera’s experience when 
another big thing set off all sorts of excitement. One of the remote 
corners of the Cross Bar Ranch was known as Boothe Spring Pas- 
ture. A bubbling spring there kept a creek running all the time. 
There was an old shell of a three-room house near the spring; no 
one had lived in the tumble-down shanty for a long time. 

One day Hoss Campbell and two other cowboys were working 
the cattle in the pasture. They saw some dim paths leading to the 
old house, as if someone could have been using it. The boys in- 
vestigated and found a whisky still with several quart bottles of 
corn whisky and a big kettle of mash. 

This brought the sheriff and other officers to Boothe Spring 
Pasture. They took over the still, the whisky, and the mash. They 
spent three or four days questioning nearly everybody in the com- 
munity, trying to find out who had been making moonshine. The 
officers never made an arrest. Dad figured that some weeviled-out 
cotton farmer had tried to go into the moonshining business. This 
was the only time the sheriff was ever called to our community. 

The Boothe Spring incident made us more suspicious than ever 
of strangers, usually peddlers driving up and down the lanes and 
stopping at every house. We were extremely careful about how we 
talked to such visitors until we were sure they were all right. We 
welcomed the Watkins man and the Rawleigh man, who sold 
spices, flavoring, needles, pins, medicine, toilet articles, and a host 
of other things. They came at regular intervals, but they wouldn't 
hold a candle to Grover, the Rover. They were just ordinary men 
with no rip-snorting stories to tell. 

The Watkins man traveled in a two-horse hack, which was a 
buggy with a cab built on it; in rolling along a country lane the 
hack looked like an enormous black bug. 

The Watkins man usually arrived late in the afternoon and 
spent the night. After supper he lugged in his heavy case, placed 
it on the living-room floor, and opened it. Great smells—of nutmeg, 
vanilla extract, shaving soap, and talcum powder—rose from the 
case as it was opened; the odors were almost like those of the Fred 


Griffin store at Cottonwood. 
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“Keep your hands off,” Mother ordered. “Don’t touch anything.” 

Item by item the Watkins man picked up his wares and showed 
them to Mother and Dad. They were things that anyone would 
want; to a great extent, they were things we needed. But the de- 
cision on whether to buy was not based on a woman's yearning 
for sweet-smelling face powder or flavoring to make a cake, but on 
ability to pay. 

Mother bought a big bottle of Watkins linament, “for man and 
beast.” We had to have the linament for sore muscles, bruises, 
aching legs, and for treating some ailments of our work stock, but 
we could do without the face powder and the beautiful little bottles 
of perfume. 

The Watkins man took chickens and eggs and occasionally a 
pound of butter as pay for the things we bought. An article didn’t 
seem to cost nearly as much if we paid with eggs or butter instead 
of money. But if money were needed for the absolute necessities, 
Mother could fish around in her purse and find enough butter-and- 
egg money to pay the bill. 

We depended on the Watkins man and also the Rawleigh man; 
they handled things we had to have, and sold them at reasonable 
prices—lower than the same articles cost in a store at Cottonwood. 

But all the salesmen weren’t friendly dependable men. Some of 
them were tricky and took advantage of our longings, our needs, 
our problems in order to make sales. 

A city dude of a man showed up in the field where we were 
working one sultry afternoon. He told Dad he was “placing” a 
new high-bred cottonseed that was strongly resistant to boll weevil. 

“Don’t want any,” Dad said. “I just don’t have the money.” 

“That's wonderful,” the salesman said. “I mean that you don’t 
want any of the seed. The seed are going so fast that we are having 
to limit them six bushel to the farmer. We want to give every man 
a chance. Your neighbor over there, John Coates, wants twelve 
bushels. I had to tell him he could have only six bushels, but now 
that you don’t want your quota, I can let him have his twelve 
bushels.” 

“How was that?” Dad asked. 

The man repeated. 
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“If John Coates can have twelve bushels, why can’t I?” Dad 
demanded. 

The man told again of the scarcity of the seed and held out for 
a long time, but finally he relented. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said, “I'll take your order for the 
twelve bushels as a special favor to a leading farmer if you'll pro- 
tect me by not telling a living soul.” 

Dad agreed. He felt mighty good about getting as many bushels 
of the seed as Mr. Coates—until a few days later. With our cotton 
looking less promising, Dad decided to raise more hogs. He would 
breed a gilt he had planned to sell, get a litter, and then perhaps 
sell sows and pigs. We had no male hog, but Mr. Coates had a 
good Duroc Jersey. 

When the gilt was ready we put her in a crate and Dad and I 
hauled her over to the Coats home. When we drove up we saw 
Mrs. Coats in the front door, but Mr. Coats was not in sight. 
“Gosh,” Dad said, “I hope old John is home. I can’t talk about 
this kind of business to a woman.” 

In mixed company we never mentioned a boar, a bull, or a 
stallion; the boar was an “animal,” the bull was a “surly,” and the 
stallion was a horse. There was a great deal of using the other 
fellow’s boars or bulls. The owner of a bull didn’t charge anything 
for his animal’s service, but the usual charge for the service of a 
boar was one pig—the male owner's choice—out of a litter. As a 
tule, and especially if the man was at home, the womenfolk kept 
out of sight when this sort of thing was going on. They knew it 
was going on, but, as we said, “they didn’t let on.” 

Mrs. Coats stepped out on the gallery. Dad tipped his hat. 

“Old man Johnnie around?” he asked. 

“No. He had to run over to Cottonwood this morning. Won't 
you get out and stay awhile? He'll be back almost any time.” 

“Well, we'll drop back by in an hour or so,” Dad said, and 
clucked to the team. ‘ 

“While you're here,” Mrs. Coats called, “you ought to see 
Johnnie’s new hog. He’s out at the barn.” 

“Believe I'll do just that,” Dad said. And we drove to the barn. 
Dad whistled under his breath. “Gosh,” he said, “I just didn’t know 
what to say.” 
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We released the gilt in the boar’s pen and went on home. When 
we returned for the gilt, Dad and Mr. Coats “chewed the fat” for 
quite a while. Finally they got around to cottonseed. Mr. Coats 
was guarded in his remarks and so was Dad. Each displayed a 
superior air as if he had pulled a fast one. But eventually it came 
out: the salesman had used the same technique on Mr. Coats, 
telling him that Dad had wanted twelve bushels, provided some 
farmer didn’t take his quota. They saw they had been sucked under, 
and there was nothing to do except laugh. 

“I reckon we're as dumb as we look,” Mr. Coats remarked. 

“I reckon so,” Dad agreed. 


IX Wonderful Wagon Yard 


In the fall Dad decided that Clarence and I were big enough 
to go beyond our hills and start seeing the world. He had to go 
to Baird to pay taxes and he decided to take us along and show 
us the sights of the county seat, which to us was as big and impor- 
tant as any town in the world. Since it was so far to Baird, and 
Dad had so many things to see about, we'd stay all night—in the 
wagon yard! ; 

We were through picking cotton. We had made only five bales 
and a remnant. Since the price of lint cotton was only thirteen and 
one-half cents a pound, our crop had brought in less than four 
hundred dollars. The standard weight of a bale of lint cotton—seed 
and trash removed—is five hundred pounds. We still had the rem- 
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nant—only a few hundred pounds of seed cotton and not enough 
to make a bale—to sell. Dad planned to haul it to Baird. At Mother's 
suggestion, we took twenty gallons of the homemade syrup to sell 
and also a dozen and a half hens (which Mother figured had ceased 
to be layers), four dozen eggs, and a good-sized can of cream which 
Mother had skimmed from the milk. 

Mother packed enough food in a shoe box for our lunch and 
supper so we'd be out as little money as possible. 

The day was a golden one, with autumn colors everywhere we 
looked. We hitched Kit and Kate to the wagon and rolled out about 
midmorning, all three of us sitting in the spring-seat, and with the 
old hens fussing in the back of the wagon. 

When we reached the public road west of Nubbin Ridge we 
turned north, passed the Cross Bar headquarters in a small valley 
between two rocky, cedar-covered hills; then we headed into Spring 
Gap Mountain country. Here the two tallest peaks in the Callahan 
Divide butted up against each other. Between the blue hulks of 
hills was a narrow, winding gap barely wide enough for a road. 
Beside the road was a gently gurgling creek which was fed by the 
never-failing springs at the foot of the mountains. 

The road wound downhill and up for more than a mile between 
the frowning peaks, which were studded with sheer bluffs and pile- 
ups of boulders and cut by deep ravines so densely covered with 
cedar and oak that they looked dark and forbidding. This was the 
wildest country on the Cross Bar. Out in the hills and along the 
noisy creek and the ravines were ‘possums, ’coons, skunks, bobcats, 
coyotes, wolves, and, people said, mountain lions. And, of course, 
there were uncounted rattlesnakes. 

Yet this was a favorite picnic spot; many end-of-school celebra- 
tions and Fourth of July outings were held in this dark, cool stretch 
ken the peaks, each of which had a long chain of hills as a 
tail. 

At one spot, as we traveled northward between the mountains, 
we could see all the way through the narrow gap and miles beyond 
to a little peak rising in the blue distance. Even in riding in a slow- 
moving wagon we could glimpse this scene only for a second. To 
me, this one small spot with the long, telescopic view through the - 
hills seemed to be the gateway to the world. 
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Spring Gap was only a couple of miles from our house. The 
range of hills trailing off from the peak on the east side of the road 
wound southeastward over the Cross Bar and then forked into two 
ridges; one of these ran along the west side of our farm and the 
other along the eastern edge, forming the valley in which Nubbin 
Ridge lay. 

Just to the north of the gap in the mountains the world was 
entirely different from ours. Here were wide mesquite prairies 
studded with tremendous clumps of prickly pear that grew higher 
than a tall man’s head. While at Nubbin Ridge we could find 
plenty of cool pure water by digging a well from ten to twenty-five 
feet; out on this prairie north of the Gap the wells were deep and 
not very productive; in time of drought they went dry. Then the 
residents of the prairie had to depend on the hills; they hauled 
water for stock and household from the ever-flowing springs in the 
Gap. 

The wagon rattled along through the little Admiral (sometimes 
known as Deep Creek) community and on into the hills just to 
the south of Baird. Coming out of these hills and across a large 
creek, the name of which was spelled “Mexia” but for some reason 
pronounced “Mayhair,” we saw the county seat spread in rows in 
a sort of sloping valley. Plumes of smoke rose from the railyards 
and the roundhouse. We looked admiringly at the stone courthouse 
and the tall church spires. At the edge of town was a lake which 
was cut in two by the main line of the Texas & Pacific Railroad. 

We could begin to smell town—the sort of odors that never 
reached Nubbin Ridge, of smoke, of the railroad, of cotton gins. 

At the south border of town we had to cross a long, crooked, 
rickety bridge over the railroad; it was barely wide enough for 
one wagon, and the four-foot-high bannisters looked none too stout. 
Kit and Kate saw this bridge and their big ears shot forward. The 
mules began to twist, twitch, snort, and “bugger.” 

To our right, down the tracks across the lake, a big, Biaele smoke- 
spouting locomotive belched toward us. It was pulling a long freight 
train. 

Dad stood up and tapped Kit and Kate with the end of the lines, 
putting them into a long trot. “We've got to beat that train!” he 
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said. “If it comes chugging along while we're on that bridge, these 
mules may go wild and crash the wagon off the bridge!” 

The mules’ sharp hooves popped as they hit the hard ground, 
and the wagon rattled as if coming apart. With their ears forward 
Kit and Kate kept their fast-trotting gait until we were within a 
few feet of the bridge; then they plowed their feet into the ground 
and lurched backward. Dad pelted them with the ends of the lines. 

The train was close. We could hear the coughing of the engine 
and the click of the wheels. Each mule cringed away from the edge 
of the bridge; this threw them together, pushing on each other. 
They were leaning so hard against each other that we couldn't see 
the wagon tongue. They stepped gingerly as if they feared their 
feet would go through the bridge. 

In the very middle of the creaking bridge, where it was about 
twenty feet straight down to the railroad tracks, the bridge started 
its steep slope downward to the other side. This didn’t look good 
to Kit and Kate, and Dad again poured the lines to them. 

Just then the locomotive thundered under the bridge, shooting 
puffs of smoke and steam through the cracks. For a second or so, 
we couldn’t see the mules because they were so shrouded in smoke. 
When the engine cleared the bridge, the whistle let out a deafening 
blast and a plume of steam shot into the air. The freight cars were 
clattering beneath us. 

Kit and Kate took off. Dad slammed on the brake, locking the 
back wheels. He yanked back on the lines, sawing the mules 
mouths with their bits. 

“Whoa!” he yelled. “Whoa! Whoa!” 

There was a sharp turn several yards north of the bridge. The 
mules went around it so fast that the wagon skidded and for a 
moment seemed about to overturn. Finally Dad brought the mules 
down to a walk, but they were still frightened; they were wet with 
sweat and trembling. 

And then here came two almost grown boys on bicycles, riding 
side by side straight toward us. Kit and Kate stopped and ran back- 
ward into the doubletree, with their tails over the dashboard. 
Slashing the mules with the lines to force them forward, Dad 
yelled at the boys: 

“Stop!” 
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One boy veered left and the other right and they whizzed by 
the team and wagon, one on either side of us. As the bikes rolled 
past, the mules lunged into their collars and Dad had to set back 
on the lines. 

“Tl just be danged!” he said, “there’s getting to be so many fool 
things that a man can’t afford to come to town!’ 

There was more to come. We had to cross Market Street, the 
main thoroughfare which extended north-south from the court- 
house to the railroad depot. Just as we approached Market, with 
the mules barely touching the ground as they walked and with 
their ears aiming at everything they saw or heard, a shining new 
car went putt-putt-putting down Market toward the depot. 

The mules swerved so sharply to the left that the left-hand front 
wheel rammed the rub-iron so hard the wagon bed was lifted at 
least a foot. The spring seat fell behind us. 

The auto streaked down the street, leaving a trail of dust, smoke, 
and smell and then Kit and Kate straightened out and we crossed 
the main street of the county seat with our cotton, syrup, old hens, 
eggs, and cream. The mules began behaving more quietly and I 
was glad: there were so many sights to be seen that it seemed as 
if it would take a week just to glimpse all of them. 

We tied the mules to a mesquite tree near a produce house and 
Dad sold the cream, eggs, and hens. It seemed a shame to leave 
these old hens to their doom there in a strange town far from home; 
they'd been friendly cluckers and had produced eggs and flocks of 
little chickens for us; but that’s the way things worked. 

Dad tried to sell the produce man the syrup, but he didn’t want 
it. “Might sell it to one of these grocery stores,” he told Dad. 

We sold the cotton at a gin just before sundown. With only the 
syrup left, we headed for the wagon yard. It was located on a side 
street not far from Market. At the entrance two tall posts stood 
about ten feet apart. A foot-wide board extended from the top of 
one post to the other. Printed in big black letters was this sign: 


Por’s Wacon Yarp 


This forerunner of the motel was a big lot with a round tub 
of a watering trough in the center and with stalls, sheds, feed bins, 
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and sleeping bunks around the edges. The establishment was both 
wagon yard and livery; it had saddle horses and rigs for hire. Near 
the entrance stood a handsome star-faced black horse hitched to a 
new buggy; this was Poe’s elite rig, which was for hire only for 
use in town. 

Mr. Poe, a paunchy man who walked rapidly in very short steps, 
greeted Dad as if he had been a long-lost brother and he called 
Clarence and me “fine-looking young men.” 

We had brought along feed for the team and didn’t have to buy 
any; therefore Mr. Poe let us leave the wagon in the yard and 
furnished stables for the mules and a bunk for us—all for one 
dollar. Kit and Kate were still snorty and didn’t like the idea of 
entering the dark, smelly stalls, but we tolled them in with feed. 
With the mules finally locked up where they couldn’t give us 
more trouble, we were free to do as we pleased. 

There were several wagons, hacks, and buggies in the yard. At 
this time of the year a good many tenant farmers moved from one 
community to another—wherever they could rent farms. Some of 
the farm families in the yard had been “weeviled out” in Central 
Texas and were moving westward; at the same time, two families 
in the yard had been “droughted and grasshoppered out” in western 
Texas and were rolling back home to the central part of the state. 

Also stopping at Poe’s were a few drummers and some horse 
swappers who made the circuit of the Monday trade days in vari- 
ous towns. They had an assortment of mules and horses, some of 
them balky, spavined, or string-halted. Dad didn’t trust profes- 
sional horse traders and he advised Clarence and me: “Don’t even 
swap dollars with a hoss-trader; if you do you're apt to be skinned.” 

Every town of any size had a wagon yard, something like Poe’s, 
and people traveling by horse-drawn vehicle, and especially folks 
with little money, always knew that up the road there was a wagon 
yard with a lot more comfort and companionship than a camp 
beside the road. 

We washed our hands and faces at a faucet near the watering 
trough, and there were no towels. Our room was a sort of stall 
finished with rough, twelve-inch boards. There were three folding 
cots in it and a shelf with a zinc water bucket and a mottled 


enamel dipper. We had an old bull’s-eye kerosene lantern for a 
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light. The town had gas lights, but Mr. Poe hadn’t installed them 
in his wagon yard. 

Through cracks in our wall we could see horses and mules in 
their stalls; we could hear them stomping their feet and crunching 
their feed. 

To me, this wagon yard was a charmed, mysterious spot. It 
seemed wonderful to be in town and within only a few yards of 
stores and a short distance from the courthouse and the depot. It 
was all so exciting and so different from the remoteness of our 
hill-tinged valley at Nubbin Ridge. I made up my mind that I’d 
be a city man and live where there were trains and where people 
wore nice clothes all the time and boys had bicycles with glinting 
spokes in the wheels. 

In the early evening Dad took Clarence and me to the depot 
to see a passenger train come in. 

There were several buggies, hacks, and wagons at the depot, 
and three cars and at least half a dozen boys on bicycles. Nearly 
all the forty or fifty persons there were all dressed up, like on Sun- 
day. 

There seemed a sort of urgency about everything. The crowd 
gathered on the brick platform. Everyone looked toward the east 
and so did we. 

“There she comes!” Dad said, taking each of us by a hand. 

Down toward the lake just beyond the bridge we could see the 
gleaming headlight; then we could hear the rumble of the train 
and see the smoke and steam shooting out. Just as the locomotive 
passed under the bridge it let out a long, lonesome wail; then a 
couple of sharp toots. 

Everyone stood back away from the tracks. The head-end of the 
big, black locomotive appeared. It whistled and a jet of white steam 
spiraled upward. The very ground seemed to tremble. 

The brass bell clanged forward and backward and sometimes 
all the way over. 4 

The great, trembling, sighing locomotive came elbowing in. A 
couple of lucky men high up in the cab smiled down and worked 
levers. Just before bringing the engine to a stop, one of the men 
pulled a cord and the whistle responded with a final sharp com- 
mand for everything and everybody to get out of the way. The 
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locomotive seemed to be alive and breathing and impatient to be 
on the go. There was a glint in the firebox. A warm glow came 
out from the engine, and there was a clean, steamy smell. 

A man in a brass-buttoned blue uniform and a high-fronted cap 
stood on the steps of the first car, gazing at his pocket watch as if 
every second was a matter of life and death. There was a breath- 
lessness about the whole thing, as if the biggest event in the world 
were taking place before our eyes right there in Baird. 

This train looked and sounded more like going somewhere than 
anything I’d ever seen and heard in my life. 

Fifteen or twenty persons climbed off the train and ran into 
the arms of people waiting for them. Others boarded the train, 
carrying big suitcases with them. 

The bell on the engine quit ringing. But soon a streak of noisy 
steam began shooting out of the pop-off valve (Dad explained this: 
the fireman was building up steam to pull the steep slope of Mount 
Airy just to the west of Baird). 

Men appeared with lanterns, which they waved. They called 
out “Board! Board!” 

The bell started clanging again. The whistle tooted. And the 
monster began moving westward. It gained speed rapidly and was 
whizzing when the last car passed us. We stood and watched the 
lighted train take the curve on the slope of Mount Airy. Just as 
it went out of sight into the night, the lonesome wail of the 
whistle came moaning back down the tracks. 

It hurt my heart to realize that this big event was over, a thing 


of the past. 


We were up at the usual time—five o’clock—the next morning. 
The wagon yard was astir because mainly country people were 
staying there. But the town seemed almost dead, as if it were a 
blizzardy day and people were sleeping late. We walked over to 
the main street and ate breakfast in a little restaurant. Dad sug- 
gested that Clarence and I drink coffee to wake us up. This was 
the first time we had drunk coffee—except on the sly at home—and 
we felt big. 


The stores still weren’t open when we came out of the restaurant, 
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but at the wagon yard a big bunch of men had gathered near the 
watering trough. 

One farmer who was moving eastward was trying to sell an old 
fiddle to a farmer who was moving his family westward. The 
owner wanted five dollars for the fiddle; the prospective purchaser 
offered him three dollars. 

The owner struck up a squeaky little tune. “It’s worth five,” he 
insisted. 

The other man took the fiddle and sawed out a tune. “Not much 
of a fiddle,” he said. “T'll give you three. That’s the best I can do.” 

Mr. Poe came hurrying out, greeting everybody, as if he were 
exceedingly happy that he and all present were alive. Seeing the 
fiddle, he said: 

“Why don’t you get Charley Nordyke to play that thing? He’s 
the best fiddler in seven states.” 

The men looked up questioningly. Mr. Poe took the fiddle and 
handed it to Dad. 

“Ah, I can’t play,” he said, “not half as good as you fellers.” 

“Go on, go on,” they urged. 

Dad plunked the strings and tuned the violin. He ran through 
parts of a piece or two. Then he turned loose on “Mockingbird.” 

Although I was accustomed to Dad’s playing nearly every day, 
I had never heard such sweet sounds as came off the strings of 
that old gourd of a fiddle there in the wagon yard. He played 
softly. He made the bird whistle. There was a sort of magic to the 
music. A new audience was inspiring Dad to play with an aban- 
don he didn’t always have at home. 

As he played, men and women gathered from all over the yard. 
Men passing along the street stopped and joined the group. 

When Dad finished the tune, there was a burst of applause. Dad 
handed the fiddle back to the owner. 

‘Tll give you five for it,” the other farmer said. 

“No, you won't,” the owner said. “Decided not to self it.” 

‘Tl give you ten,” the farmer offered. 

“Won't take it,” the owner replied. “Just ain’t going to sell a 
fiddle that sounds like that.” 

He placed the fiddle in a battered case and walked off to his 


wagon. 
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One reason Dad took Clarence and me to town with him was 
to show us something of life off the farm. For one thing, he wanted 
to show us the jail and impress upon us the common sense of avoid- 
ing such a place as we grew up. He'd never been in jail and he 
didn’t want us ever to land behind the bars. 

Since the stores were not open and there was no activity around 
the courthouse, Dad, Clarence, and I walked to the grim, red- 
brick Callahan County jail back of the courthouse. As I remember, 
the jail was a three-story building with barred windows on the 
second and third floors and living quarters for the sheriff on the 
ground level. 

Dad rapped at the door of the living quarters. There was no 
response. He knocked again, using his knuckles. Still no answer. 

“Looks like there would be somebody at a place like this,” he 
commented as we walked slowly back across the jail yard. 

“Did you want to see somebody?” came a voice from one of the 
barred windows on the top floor. 

We turned quickly. “Yes,” Dad called, “the sheriff.” 

“He’s not here,” said the voice, and we could barely make out 
a face jammed between bars in the window. “The sheriff and his 
wife had to go to Oplin to a funeral. A deputy will be down in a 
little while.” 

“Never mind,” Dad said. “We won’t have time. I just wanted 
to show the boys inside the jail.” 

“It would take them just about two minutes to get all of this 
they want.” 

“What's your name?” Dad asked. 

“D’ Armand.” 

“You in jail>” 

“Yes, waiting to go to the pen.” 

“How long you in for?” 

I realized that Clarence and I were holding hands. 

“Life,” the prisoner said. 

“What for?” Dad asked. 

“Murder.” 

“Who'd you kill?” 

“My brother.” 
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Clarence was squeezing my hand. I looked at him. I couldn’t 
see how anyone could ever get mad enough to kill his brother. 

We turned and walked toward the courthouse. “All your lives,” 
Dad said, “I want you boys to obey the law. Just remember that 
it would be awful to be put in jail and have a big iron door locked 
in your face.” 

Things were beginning to stir at the courthouse. We went to 
the tax collector’s office and Dad paid the taxes, which were about 
twenty dollars more than he thought they would be. The tax col- 
lector was very friendly, but he would not change the figures. 

We saw something in the courthouse that made our eyeballs pop. 
Mr. Williams from the town of Putnam showed it to us because 
people who had seen it felt that our county and courthouse were 
just about as modern and convenient as they came. 

Mr. Williams took us to a door with a frosted glass panel and 
above it was a sign saying: WHITE MEN ONLY. 

Inside were things we had never seen before. On each wall was 
a big sign which said: po NoT PUT FEET ON STOOLS. 

“You mean—” Dad faltered. 

“Sure,” Mr. Williams said. “Inside plumbing.” 

“T just don’t like this a bit!” Dad said. 

“Why?” Mr. Williams asked. 

“Seems like people are getting lazy,” Dad said. “Besides, I just 
think there are things that perfectly grown men oughtn’t to do in a 
house.” 

Mr. Williams laughed and laughed. Some other men came in, as 
if they were accustomed to such a place, and the conversation 
ceased. Dad suggested that we hurry back to the wagon yard and 
get ready to go home. 


About the only chore left for us to do in town was to try to sell 
the syrup. We took a bucket of the homemade molasses to a grocery 
near the wagon yard. We found the proprietor, a pale, bald man 
with a fat cigar in his mouth. 

“Homemade molasses,” he said. “I don’t have much demand for 
that sort of syrup here in town. How much of it you got?” 

“Twenty gallons,” Dad told him. 

“Twenty gallons!” the man exclaimed. “That’s lots of ‘lasses. I 
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might could sell it to the country people who have moved to the 
city. I think I could give you twenty-five cents a gallon for it, if all 
the buckets are bright and have bails.” 

“Twenty-five cents!” Dad said, surprised at the low price. “How 
much do you get for regular store-bought syrup?” 

“Seventy cents.” 

“Seventy cents,” Dad said. “You’d be making forty-five cents a 
bucket. That’s nearly twice as much as we get for raising the cane, 
cutting it, taking it to the mill, and hauling the molasses up here. 
And all you have to do is just sit here inside and sell it!” 

“IT know,” the man said. “But I can’t give you over twenty-five 
cents—if you want to sell it.” 

We tried another place and again were offered twenty-five cents, 
and Dad decided to sell. While Dad bought some things at the 
store and went to the bank, Clarence and I carried the syrup—two 
buckets each to the trip—to the store so we wouldn’t have to drive 
the mules over on Market. People stared at us as we trudged along 
the sidewalk toting the syrup—and set down the buckets now and 
then to let our hands rest. Once while we were resting, I asked 
Clarence: “How many cans of syrup would it take to pay for a 
bicycle?” 

Clarence shook his head. We picked up our buckets. 

By the time we had delivered all the syrup, the storekeeper had 
sold five gallons of it at sixty-five cents a gallon. 

On the way home we stopped at Mexia Creek and ate the lunch 
Dad had bought in the store—a can of sardines, a nickel box of 
soda crackers, a five-cent chunk of cheese, and an onion. When 
we'd finished, Dad fished down into a paper sack and pulled out 
three big, yellow bananas—a whole one each! He had bought a 
dozen bananas and a sack of candy as a treat for the family. And 
what a treat bananas were! We had them about once a year and 
never more than one each. 

Still in the sack were nine firm bananas—one for each member 


of the family. 
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X Teacakes and Prickly Pears 


The economic facts of farm life weren’t quite as joyous as 
eating golden bananas. In the matter of land financing we didn’t 
quite make the riffle that year, and instead of being reduced, the 
debt increased, because unpaid interest had to be added to the prin- 
cipal; this put us in the unhappy position of paying interest on 
interest, and Dad commented: 

“Interest never quits working. It ticks right along at night and 
on Sunday and on days when it’s too wet or cold to plow. If money 
in the bank added up like money owed at ten per cent interest, 
we'd all be hunky-dory.” 

We were hunky-dory anyhow. The land debt became a chal- 


lenge, and we made a game of it. 
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“Just as well laugh as to cry,” Dad said. “Always a little bitter 
with the sweet.” 

Mother was the first to swallow a bitter little pill. Instead of 
ordering stockings for the children, she selected only stocking 
feet, which cost very little, to sew on our old stocking tops. She 
ordered shoe tacks and waxed twine. Humped over a last with her 
mouth full of tacks, she virtually manufactured shoes, using worn 
ones as framework. 

One cold day Mother went out to the shed where we kept har- 
ness. Her sidesaddle was hanging in the shed. Dad had suspended 
it with a slender wire so mice couldn’t get to it. 

As a girl, Mother had loved horseback riding. Her saddle was 
her pride and joy. She was forever promising herself that some 
day she would ride again. 

She gazed at the saddle and fondled it as if it were some rich 
prize. With a sharp butcher knife she whacked off the sweat- 
leather, then the stirrup leather, and finally all the leather on the 
skirts. Only a bony frame remained hanging there when she fin- 
ished salvaging leather; then she hurried back to the house and 
used the leather in repairing shoes—putting on half-soles and even 
inner-soles. She never again expressed a desire to ride a horse. 

When the shoe work was completed, Mother sat over her New 
Home treadle sewing machine and made it sing; she cut down the 
garments of the larger children and made them into new things 
for the younger ones. Her work kept at a minimum the cost of 
clothing. We cut down everywhere possible and found that it was 
fun to stretch the few dollars that came our way. Mother hoarded 
her Arbuckle Coffee signatures. Each pound bag of coffee beans 
had a signature, or coupon, printed on it. These were good for 
premiums listed in the catalogue sent out by Arbuckle—handker- 
chiefs, white gloves, window shades, picture frames, dainty things 
for women and little girls, and an assortment of household needs. 
Perhaps half the rural girls in Texas who married and set up house- 
keeping on rented farms furnished their houses with things from 
Arbuckle signatures. All a farm boy and girl needed to establish 
their own home were a rented farm with a small house, a pair of 
tangle-tailed ponies, an old wagon, a few secondhand plow tools, 
a cow (usually the gift of the bride’s father), and a setting of eggs. 
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Mother used her coupons to get things for the girls, herself, and 
the house. Our inside walls were of plain, unpainted pine lumber. 
Lacy curtains at the windows and framed pictures lessened the 
grim nakedness of the walls and added a sense of good house- 
keeping. 

The next March came in like a lamb, warm and balmy. Along 
the creek the elms put on leaves the size of a squirrel’s ears. The 
orchard blossomed into a tremendous and fragrant bouquet, and 
early-working honeybees buzzed among the peach, apricot, and 
plum trees. The March-planted corn was spearing through the 
warming earth, and Dad was getting ready to put cottonseed into 
the ground. 

Then March went out like a lion. A cold, misty norther hit and 
sheathed the trees, the plants, and the ground with hard ice. The 
corn was killed. We knew the fruit was a total loss; not a peach 
could survive that late blast of winter. 

Surveying the fruit trees as they shed their dead blossoms, 
Mother said: “Well, we'll just put in more garden stuff. Maybe we 
can buy a few apples in the fall. It won’t hurt us to do without 
fresh fruit one summer.” 


As we children grew we cost more—more and larger shoes and 
clothing, more food, and the expense of school books and tablets 
and pencils. 

When Clarence was large enough to drive teams and operate 
plows, Dad had to add to the work stock. Kit and Kate were get- 
ting old and slowing down a bit. Since we had brood mares, Dad 
had colts to trade for work stock. He swapped for mules and a 
black, humpbacked horse named Joe. He bought a small chestnut 
horse named Red Bird from Mr. Cordwent. Red Bird was a solid- 
colored horse except for a small white star between the eyes and a 
white line, jagged like a streak of lightning, running down from 
the star to the nose. 

Red Bird, a spirited, fast-moving pony, was the four-footed friend 
of my young life. I loved every inch of his chestnut hide. He had 
been a cowhorse on the Cross Bar. Mr. Cordwent said he was one 
of the best cutting horses on the ranch. Red Bird was gentle, but 
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when you were riding him, if you pressed your heels to his sides 
and gave him the reins, he was off like a bolt of lightning. 

I didn’t know what Mr. Cordwent had meant when he said 
“cutting horse” until one morning I rode Red Bird bareback into 
the pasture to drive home the milk-pen calves. The horse was a 
rough trotter but he was as easy riding as a rocking chair when he 
was in a long gallop. 

When I rode around the calves, they hit a fast clip for the 
house, stringing out down across the prairie glade. Red Bird wanted 
to go and I gave him the rein. Soon he was crowding the rear calf 
and also nipping it a little. Red Bird seemed to think he was back 
on the ranch working cattle instead of being a plow horse. 

About the third time he nipped the calf at the root of the tail, 
the calf whirled, and so did the horse; I went straight ahead some 
twenty feet and came down in a spread-eagle dive and rooted a 
long strip of dewy grass with my nose before I could stop. 

Red Bird turned the calf and started it back in the direction 
of the house; then he came prancing up to me, dragging the reins. 
Since there was no watering trough or fence handy for me to use 
in mounting, I had to walk to the house, leading the horse, and 
with the whole family out to greet me and call me “cowboy.” That 
one experience taught me a great deal about riding a cutting horse 
—a horse that knows more about driving cattle, or turning strays 
that try to get away, than the average rider. 

Dad increased our beef herd and also traded for Jerseys and 
went into the cream-production business. We bought a cream 
separator. With diversification hitting the one-time cotton country, 
one cream-separator company—De Laval—put up roadside signs in 
front of prosperous-looking farm houses. These signs said: “We 
Use a De Laval Cream Separator.” 

Every morning and every night we milked the Jerseys, toted the 
buckets of milk to the house, and ran the milk through the separa- 
tor. The cream was a commodity ready for sale, and someone had 
to haul it to Cottonwood every week. 

By 1912 we had a small flock of turkey hens and a gobbler. We 
kept guineas to furnish feathers for pillows and beds and meat 
for the table and also to sound the alarm if hawks or prowlers in- 


vaded the barnyard. We took care of the livestock and poultry 
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when it was too dark or wet for the main work—that is, the toil in 
the fields. 

That Spring we four older children helped Dad with the cotton- 
chopping and other hoeing. We were in the field by sunup and 
“hit the breeze” until about eleven thirty in the morning; then we 
trudged to the house for lunch (which we called dinner) and were 
back in the hot field by one o'clock, there to work until sunset. 
The day dragged; it seemed a year before next Sunday, and Christ- 
mas was an eternity away. At times it seemed as if the sun would 
stick and remain in the same position for hours. 

We mourned with the rest of the world the tragedy of the 
Titanic. We talked often of the disaster and occasionally in the eve- 
ning Dad played “Nearer My God to Thee” as a tribute to the 
memory of the Titanic victims. We and our neighbors were confi- 
dent that the catastrophe was God-sent as an object lesson because 
of sinning on the ship and because its builders and owners flaunted 
God by claiming that the Titanic was unsinkable. 

A little past eleven o'clock one hot morning we hoed out to the 
turn-row nearest the house. 

“About dinnertime?” Clarence questioned. 

“No,” Dad said, consulting his pocket watch, “think we can go 
another round.” 

It seemed to me as if it would take the rest of the day to hoe 
another round. 

“Papa,” I said, gazing toward the far end of the field, “was the 
ocean where the Titanic went down as deep as the rows are long?” 

He chuckled. “I expect so,” he said, and we hoed another round. 

We walked slowly to the house about ten minutes later than 
usual and at least that much more hungry than usual. Even before 
we were inside the house, the most glorious aroma hit us. We knew 
what had happened: Mother had baked a batch of teacakes—big, 
round cookies with sugar sprinkled on top of them. Such teacakes 
—exceptionally big cookies—were favorite delicacies with nearly all 
the people we knew. Floyd Coffey, a cousin, was nicknamed “Tea- 
cakes.” 

When Mother had time, she fixed treats for us. Nothing ever 
smelled or tasted better than hot teacakes—or cold ones, for that 
matter. A big bread pan was heaping-full of the warm cakes. 
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“Wash your hands and faces first,” Mother said, her face glow- 
ing. 

‘She gave each of us a cake before we ate dinner; then we had 
teacakes for dessert and one each when we started back to the 
field. And one more to look forward to that night. 

Almost invariably we had hot biscuits for breakfast, hot corn- 
bread for dinner, and cold cornbread (left over from dinner) for 
supper. Late Saturday afternoon about once a month, Mother 
baked light bread. The rich, yeasty odor of the bread baking in 
the black oven made our kitchen seem one of the most inviting 
places on earth. Mother usually baked six loaves and there was 
always a remnant of the dough, not quite enough for a full loaf; 
this was put in a round pie pan and baked into a hoecake. With 
butter and molasses or honey a slice of hoecake was fit for a king’s 
feast; as a matter of fact, it was a rare delicacy without anything 
on it—just the bread with its softness, taste, and warm, yeasty 
aroma. 

In odd moments Mother managed to use the telephone enough 
to keep up with what was going on in the community. One July 
afternoon we were hoeing in the field near the orchard. We heard 
Mother call. Dad dropped his hoe and trotted toward the house 
and we followed. When we crossed the creek and started up the 
slope to the house, we saw Mother at the front gate with the baby 
in her arms and the children-who-were-too-small-to-work standing 
close to her. 

And we knew there was an emergency. 

“Mad dog,” Mother called as we approached. 

“Where?” Dad asked. 

“Carrie Coats saw it not thirty minutes ago,” Mother explained. 
“The men are meeting at the Coats place.” 

We hurried into the house. Dad reached for his shotgun. He 
dropped several cartridges into his pockets. 

“You all stay in the house,” he said. “Watch at the windows and 
get on the phone if you see a strange dog.” 

He walked out to saddle Red Bird and join the mad-dog hunt. 

“You be careful!” Mother called after him. 

Mother ordered us to stay in the living room and kitchen so she 
could see all of us at a glance. Although the weather was steaming 
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hot, Mother closed the doors. She told us about the mad-dog news. 
Mrs. Coats had been out feeding her chickens. She had seen a 
large dog—a black one with white chest and white ring around 
the neck—throwing a fit at the watering trough. Streams of foamy 
slobbers were coming from its mouth. When the dog came out of 
the fit it started trotting along the road westward with its head 
held very high. 

Nothing else paralyzed a community quite so completely as a 
mad-dog scare. During her first year on Nubbin Ridge Mother 
had barely escaped attack by a rabid dog when she had stepped out 
of the house for a bucket of water. 

Nearly every family had a mad-dog story—how wives had gone 
mad and bitten their husbands and children, how gentle old milk 
cows had gone mad, and how trusted horses had bitten their mas- 
ters. One woman told of a man who, in the last stages of hydro- 
phobia, had dropped down on his hands and knees and barked like 
a dog, slobbered like one, and chased his wife and children all 
over the house. 

Except for mad-stones, such as the one that had been applied to 
Grover, the Rover, there was no cure for hydrophobia—at least 
not within our reach. One man in the western part of the county 
had a mad-stone which he had taken from the stomach of a white 
cow. We had heard of a magic thing known as the Pasteur Treat- 
ment, but a person had to go to Austin or to some large city for it. 
In short, a bite by a rabid dog meant a horrible death. To us, every 
dog that had a fit or slobbered was mad. The rule at Turkey Creek 
was kill every dog that acted mad. 

Dad (he related to us upon his return) joined Mr. Coats and 
eight other men. They saw Mr. Brownlee, the mail carrier on our 
route, approaching in the mail hack, which looked a lot like the 
ones used by the Watkins and Rawleigh men. They stopped Mr. 
Brownlee. He had heard of the dog. A woman living about three 
miles east had seen a black dog with white chest “throw a fit” at a 
small earthen tank near her home. She had told Mr. Brownlee 
that the dog had headed westward. 

All day the men rode, up one lane and down the next, stopping 
at every house, in search of the dog. Every family had been alerted. 
Late in the day the men stopped at the schoolhouse well to water 
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their horses. There they found the mad dog. He lay dead and terri- 
bly bloated beside a washtub filled with water. The ground was 
torn up, indicating that the dog had been in terrible spasms before 
he died. The men dragged the dog away from the well, covered 
him with brush, and burned him. 

Then Dad rode home. We'd lost nearly a full day of work, but 
once again the danger of a mad dog had been eliminated. 


Being so close to the soil and to nature, we were imbued with 
a sort of animal alertness. If we heard a strange sound, we didn’t 
rest until we identified it. One dark cloudy night we were awak- 
ened by a terrifying noise on top of the house. It sounded as if a 
man were walking along the comb of the house. Dad reached for 
the shotgun and we listened. We heard the clomping for a moment; 
then it stopped and started again. 

Dad started out the front door. “Do you want the lantern?” 
Mother asked. 

“No. Whatever it is could spot me if I took the lantern. You all 
stay in the house.” 

We huddled at the front door. Dad walked into the yard. We 
heard the steely clicks of both shotgun barrels being cocked. The 
walking noise continued. 

“Who are you!” Dad demanded. 

No answer but more stalking. 

“I£ you don’t answer me or come down, I'll shoot!” Dad said. 

He aimed at the noise and pulled the trigger. The report of the 
gun jarred the house. We heard a heavy body tumbling down the 
roof on the opposite side of the house from Dad; then we heard it 
hit the ground. 

Dad rushed into the house, reloading the fired barrel. He lighted 
the lantern and hurried outside where we'd heard the thing fall. 
Dad approached slowly, with the lantern in one hand and the 
cocked gun in the other. 

“Gosh almighty!” he exclaimed. 

“What is it?” Mother asked. “A man?” 

“No,” Dad said, “I’ve killed one of our turkey hens!” 

This was a loss, since the purpose of the turkey was to produce 
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eggs for setting, but we feasted on out-of-season fowl for a few 
days. 

About the time we had the beef and dairy herds going good, 
drought hit us. We held on, hoping for rain, and the cattle grew 
thin. The feed crop amounted to almost nothing, and we faced 
the winter with quite a few cattle and no feed. We could sell out, 
but the cattle were light and the price low; moreover, it would 
take a long time to build up the herds again if we sold out. 

One day Dad saddled Red Bird and rode up through Spring 
Gap to the prairie country that had so many prickly pears. He got 
permission from one of the farmers to cut pears on his land and 
haul them to our cattle. Soon the road through Spring Gap was 
busy with wagons. We and several of our neighbors were hauling 
prickly pears for cow feed and the farmers on the prairie were 
hauling water from the springs in the Gap. 

We cut the prickly pears, which were covered with spines of 
all lengths and sizes, with axes and loaded them on the wagon 
with pitchforks. When we got the pears home we built brush fires 
and, with pitchforks, held prickly pears over the blazes to scorch 
off the spines and to cook the things a little. Our cows almost 
starved before they learned to eat the prickly pears. 

We had to cut and haul pears twice a week, regardless of whether 
the winter weather was bitterly cold, and every day there was the 
job of scorching off the spines. 

One afternoon Clarence, in a hurry to get through with the 
burning chore, forked a bunch of prickly pears almost twice too 
large for him and attempted to hold it over the fire. He had to 
brace himself, with the handle of the fork over a slightly bent knee, 
in order to hold the heavy bunch of pears. Depending on the 
weight of the pears to balance him, he leaned backward at a sharp 
angle. Despite his effort the bunch of pears slipped off the fork 
and plopped into the fire. 

With this sudden release of forward weight, Clarence catapulted 
backward and landed on his back in a huge pile of unscorched 
prickly pears. He had to turn over and get his hands on something 
so he could get up, and in this way he virtually wallowed in the 
pears. He came out screaming, with his body—except for his face 
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and the back of his head—covered with big and little cactus spines. 
He raced to the house, bellowing like a young bull. 

Mother took one look at him and decided his clothes would have 
to come off. Clarence was ready to do anything to relieve the 
pain. He screamed as his shirt, which was pinned to his back with 
long spines, came off. His hips looked like pin cushions. Every- 
where there were slender white spines and in between them were 
patches of fine, fuzzy stickers that grew in tufts in warty-looking 
places on the pear leaves. 

We'd heard that if left alone, prickly-pear spines would gradu- 
ally work themselves to the inside of the body. Clarence had at 
least a thousand white spines and many more of the short fuzzy 
ones in his skin. Around some of the white ones was a slight 
coloring of blood. The big job was to remove the spines without 
breaking them off; it was almost impossible to pull a cactus thorn 
that had broken off even with the skin. 

Dad, plowing in a nearby field, heard the commotion and hur- 
ried to the house. When he got one good look at Clarence, he said: 

“Sis, you reckon we ought to call the doctor?” 

“No, no!” Clarence wailed. “He’d kill me!” 

“I don’t think so,” Mother said. “Maybe we can get them out.” 
After the spines were removed from Clarence’s hands, he held on 
to the foot of the bed while Dad and Mother worked on him. 
When they got down to his seat, where the spines were embedded 
particularly deep, every time they pulled out a sticker a small drop 
of blood appeared, and Clarence screamed. 

When no more spines could be found, Dad took a bottle of 
whisky out of his trunk and poured a little in a glass. He dipped 
his finger in the liquid and touched the places on Clarence that 
were particularly red. This really brought the squalls. Finally, Dad 
had to hold Clarence while Mother finished dabbing whisky on 
the wounds, 

The job was completed. Clarence looked around with huge tears 
rolling down his cheeks. 

“Give me that bottle!” he said, clenching his fists. “I need a drink 
of whisky!” 

This tickled all of us and we laughed until suppertime. When 
Clarence plopped down in a chair at the table, he jumped up 
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screaming. Mother got a pillow for him, but still he was too sore 
to sit. And he ate supper standing. For a week he imagined he felt 


prickly-pear spines in places where he couldn’t see, and he’d run 
to Dad for an examination. 


Plagues never come singly. When the drought was at its worst, 
wild animals—coyotes, ‘possums, skunks—almost closed in on us, 
raiding our chicken yard with regularity. And rats by the thou- 
sands hit us. They riddled our skimpy feed stacks and moved in 
on the little corn we had in the crib. They crawled over our harness 
and nibbled at back bands, collars, and bridles, apparently seeking 
salt. They even bedded in the clumps of prickly pears we had 
hauled, and gnawed the spiny leaves. Soon the rats were eating 
almost as many prickly pears as our cows. 

The whole county was assaulted by this invasion of big, rusty 
rodents which were identified as wharf rats. They tried to get in 
the house. At night we could hear them romping and squealing on 
the front gallery. When we'd step outside at night, rats would 
scamper in every direction, making almost as much noise as a 
bunch of running calves. 

The little bank at Cottonwood offered a ten-dollar bill to the 
person bringing in the greatest number of rat tails, each tail indi- 
cating the death of one rat. 

Clarence and I decided to get that ten dollars. We devoted 
every possible minute to hunting and trapping rats. Dad had a 
couple of rat traps. Clarence and I set them and baited them with 
table scraps. Almost by the time we’d get away from one we'd hear 
it spring and a rat squeal. A few times the traps caught rats by 
the tail; the rats jerked loose, leaving their tails. These would 
count in the bank contest. 

But the traps weren’t fast enough. We buried a washtub so that 
the top rim was even with the surface of the ground. We filled it 
with water almost to the rim and then scattered straw and other 
litter on the water so it looked solid. 

The next morning we fished thirty-seven drowned rats out of 
the tub. Our catch varied from twenty to forty every night for 
weeks. 

By the time of the contest deadline, we had 421 rat tails, and 
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they were becoming pretty smelly. Dad let Clarence and me go to 
Cottonwood with him the Saturday the contest ended. We felt 
sure we'd come home with the ten dollars. We had big plans for 
the money. For one thing, we’d buy half a dozen steel traps and 
go into the fur-catching business. 

There probably were never more rat tails in a single tight envi- 
ronment than in that tiny bank. Men and boys were lined up 
when we got there. We were feeling mighty good with our big 
sack of tails, but pretty soon we were worried. In conversation up 
and down the line we heard that one of the Bennett boys had 
brought in 670 tails. 

The banker, Paul Ramsey, a short, fleshy fellow, was looking 
a little peaked; every time someone shoved a bundle of rat tails 
under his nose, he looked as if he might lose his breakfast. 

“How many you got?” he snapped, when Clarence crowded up 
to the window. 

“Four twenty-one,” Clarence told him proudly. 

“Not enough,” he snapped, waving us on. “Half a dozen fellers 
ahead of you. One of the Bennett boys brought in nearly 700.” 

“Did you count ’em?” Clarence asked. 

“Yes,” the banker replied. He turned and vomited in the spit- 
toon. 

Clarence left our sack of tails on the little shelf protruding from 
the teller’s cage. 

“Here!” Mr. Ramsey yelled. “Take these d-d-doggone things 
with you. I’ve never heard of so many rat tails in my life.” 

Later Mr. Ramsey estimated that some 12,000 rat tails were 
taken into the bank that day. He was sick for a week. The Ben- 
nett boy won the ten dollars with his 670 rat tails. 

Clarence and I were downhearted because we'd lost. Dad 
cheered us up by buying each one of us a twenty-five-cent barlow 
knife, which in our community was generally called a frog-sticker. 

We won another great victory from our bout with the rats: 
people all over the county were getting rat-terrier dogs, small, ex- 
tremely swift animals that simply loved to kill rats. When one of 
our neighbors offered us a male pup, Dad let us take it. We named 
the black, ring-necked pup Penny. By the time he was a few 
months old he was killing rats. 
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He'd dig into a rat hole, and when four or five of the rodents 
would dash out, Penny would nail them one at a time as fast as a 
person could snap his fingers, and kill all of them. 

Penny was small but he had courage: he’d tie into a mad bull 
or a boar hog without the slightest hesitation. He developed into 
a first-rate squirrel and cottontail hunter. 

One day Clarence and I went down on the creek with Penny. 
A few moments after he disappeared, tail wagging and head down, 
into the brush, he barked; it was a sort of yipping and we could 
tell that he was running. A minute or so later he let out the joyous 
bark of a dog baying. Clarence and I rushed through brush and 
brambles toward the sound. We found Penny gnawing at a small 
hollow in an oak. The hollow started at the ground surface and 
went upward. 

“I imagine it’s a cottontail,” Clarence said. We fingered the 
rough side of the hollow and found rabbit fur. 

“It’s a cottontail, all right,” Clarence said, “but how we going 
to get him?” 

The post oak, a gnarled old monster, was about three feet around, 
and except for the hollow place, it looked as solid as iron. We 
stuck a switch up the hollow about four feet and heard the clawing 
of the cottontail as he was struggling to get out of the way of the 
switch. 

Here was a perfectly good cottontail almost within easy reach. 
We had to get him. He would taste good for supper. If we didn’t 
get the rabbit, Penny might lose interest in hunting for us. 

Clarence figured we could chop into the tree about four feet 
off the ground, open the hollow, and capture the bunny. We'd plug 
the hollow place at the bottom and the rabbit couldn’t escape. He 
sent me to the house to get the ax. He'd stay with Penny and 
guard the tree so the cottontail couldn’t get away. 

Dad’s ax was razor sharp, but it didn’t bite into that tough oak 
very well, and especially when we were trying to chop just a little 
above shoulder high. After an hour of chopping we'd done little 
more than mark the big tree, but we felt that we simply had to 
get this rabbit. 

Dad heard our chopping and came to us. Right there he taught 
us a slick trick. With his pocket knife he cut a stout green branch 
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about four and a half feet long. He cut two long splits in the big 
end of the stick and then carefully ran it up the hollow. When he 
felt the cottontail he wiggled the stick; when it was firmly against 
the bunny, Dad pressed upward on it and began to turn the stick 
in his hands. 

“This is the way to twist a rabbit out of a hollow,” he said. 
“Don’t pull until your stick has a good hold and has caught so 
much skin that you can’t turn it; then pull down slowly and keep 
trying to twist.” 

From then on, Clarence and I were expert rabbit twisters. 

The almost magic of this woodland art saved a mighty lot of ax 
work. 
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XI A Time to Pluck—and Plunk 


Sitting in the glow of a kerosene lamp with the blue-backed 
almanac in her hands one hot August night, Mother heralded the 
coming of the fall season. She believed with the Preacher in 
Ecclesiastes that: 

“To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven . . . a time to plant, and a time to pluck_up that 
which is planted.” 

We were in the living room after the supper dishes had been 
washed and the work teams turned out in the pasture. Dad was 
playing “Perfect Day” on his violin. 

“The signs will be right Saturday for planting turnips,” Mother 
said. 
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There was no argument. 

Mother referred to the signs of the zodiac. One page in the 
almanac was thumbed thin, the one with the little cut-open man 
with the scorpion, bowman, ram, and other strange-looking things 
representing certain parts of the body. Mother correlated the signs 
with the season and the phases of the moon and thus reckoned 
good times to plant. 

As a general rule, we planted crops that bear above the ground 
in the time of the new moon and crops that bear in the ground, 
such as turnips, in the time of the old moon. But there are fruit- 
ful and barren phases in the moon, and, by lore handed down 
word-of-mouth for generations, Mother knew how to avoid the 
barren moon. 

On Saturday we sowed twenty cents’ worth of turnip seed in 
the lower part of the garden where vegetables already out of season 
—early peas, radishes, and the like—had grown. This was the fall 
turnip patch, although it was planted in hot August. 

Long before we heard the first flock of wild geese honking over- 
head—going south—we had turnip greens, and soon thereafter the 
first mess of turnips. A clean, firm, purple-topped turnip pulled 
from moist ground, peeled, and sprinkled with salt made wonder- 
ful between-meal eating; two or three such turnips were better 
than one, but there remained the danger of bellyache. 

Turnips and greens cooked together, with a generous lump of 
sow-bosom, made a meal, and the potlikker, thickened with crum- 
bles of cold cornbread, would satisfy the appetite of any tired 
cotton picker. 

Cotton-picking was our dreadful task of fall. Bending to it or 
crawling on padded knees, dragging the sack, carrying it to the 
scales to be weighed, emptying it—all these phases of harvest were 
irksome. We made a game of it, running races to see who could 
pick the most in a day and striving to pick more today than yes- 
terday. 

All summer we had been canning vegetables and fruit and dry- 
ing peaches, and in the cool, dark cellar were rows of buckets of 
molasses made by Ed Eudaly from our cane. Now it was time to 
complete the harvest for the winter. 


We gathered leaves off the sage (which had come from the 
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clump Grandma Coffey had brought from Georgia). Dad plowed 
up the pinto-bean vines early in the day while the morning damp- 
ness kept the beans from shattering. 

In the hot dryness of early afternoon we piled the vines on a 
wagon sheet and thrashed the beans with hoe handles; then we 
winnowed out the chaff and poured the clean, shining beans into 
sacks. In this way we harvested nearly three hundred pounds of 
beans and forty pounds of dry black-eyed peas. 

We took wheat and corn to the mill to be ground into flour 
and meal. Strings of dry onions—white, yellow, and red—were sus- 
pended from rafters in the smokehouse and beside them were 
strings of red peppers and ears of popcorn. 

We dug the Irish potatoes and heaped them on dry sand in the 
garden near the house. With bundles of cane fodder we built a 
tepee around a pile of spuds; then banked up a thick layer of earth 
over the cane bundles, making a bunk that wouldn’t leak rain or 
snow or let in the cold. We bunked the sweet potatoes (yams) the 
same way, and before the turnips became bitter or pithy we 
bunked what was left of the fall patch. 

Mature cabbage heads were converted into big crocks and churns 
of kraut and placed in the cellar. From the last of the water- 
melons Mother made rind preserves. 

We hauled in the pumpkins, cushaws, and squashes and stored 
them in the cellar. The green tomatoes we left until last, hoping 
they would grow more or ripen before frost. This year we guessed 
badly on the frost. A cold norther hit at suppertime early in 
October, and, with the light of the lantern, we gathered the green 
tomatoes after dark. The next day Mother and the girls chopped 
the tomatoes and made several big jars of chow-chow and hot 
relish. £ 

We were ready for the winter; big ricks of oak wood, cut to 
the lengths of the heating stove and the kitchen range, covered 
the woodyard; our larder was full—all except the big meatbox in 
the smokehouse, and the early arrival of cold weather hastened that 
pleasant chore. 

The Saturday after the second hard freeze was hog-killing day. 
We were up long before dawn. The ground was frozen; the still 
air was frosty. Vapor puffed from our mouths. By breakfast time 
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we had fires crackling under the washpots, heating water to scald 
the porkers so they could be cleanly scraped. 

By midafternoon the meatbox was covered with hams, shoulders, 
and middlin’s which would chill a couple of nights and be ready 
for smoking and salting-down in the meatbox. In the kitchen were 
sides of spareribs and chunks of backbone. There was the fat 
to be rendered into lard and coarser material, soap grease, for use 
in making lye soap. 

That night we ground the sausage. With the food chopper 
clamped to a corner of the dining table we took it time about 
turning the crank. Mother was in complete charge of seasoning. 
She gave it the undivided attention she would the chore of thread- 
ing a needle. To a dishpan of ground meat she added the salt 
and other seasoning, including the sage and peppers we had 
gathered. Almost by her sense of smell Mother calculated the 
seasoning until it was just right. As a final check, though, she put 
a skillet on the stove, and fried samples of the sausage. She would 
take a bite, chew very slowly and swallow; then she’d add a dash 
of salt or a bit of sage or pepper. 

When at last the sausage was seasoned, it was a product that 
you could taste ever so slightly with the roof of your mouth and 
your nose, and it generated a warm, totally satisfying tingle as it 
went down. Nubbin Ridge sausage for dawn breakfast, or a thick 
pattie between the halves of a biscuit in a school lunch, was full 
payment for a lot of work and worry on the farm. 


There was a time to send off the order for our winter things. 
The timing was delicately balanced: the final order was drafted 
and mailed after we had sufficient money in the fall and before 
school started at Turkey Creek. Mother managed this because she 
was “set and determined” for us children to have new clothes and 
shoes at the start of school. 

Working up the order was a great deal like writing a book: 
considerable revision was necessary. Mother's first trip through the 
thick catalogue, which we called a wish-book, was a sort of 
window-shopping jaunt. She looked over everything. 

What did Alda need? Mother thumbed through the catalogue 
and placed an “X” by each article she thought we could afford for 
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Alda. On this excursion she placed the “X” by medium-priced 
articles—not the highest, but also not the lowest. 

Then came Clarence, Bessie, Lewis, Elsie, Noel, Peachy. 

Mother next marked things she and Dad had to have and also 
medicine, flavoring, shoe tacks, and maybe a washpan or a stewer. 

With a stub of a pencil she added up the cost of all the things 
she had marked; then she started her revision, marking out most 
of her original “X’s” and putting down new ones beside cheaper- 
quality items, and in some cases eliminating articles. 

For days the editing continued until at last the needs were 
marked down to match the available money. Then, starting at the 
first of the catalogue, Mother turned each page, pausing to write 
down the color, size, description, and price of each article. And 
now the order was ready for the mail. 

One night when she was struggling with the last page of the 
order, she looked up and said: 

“Daddy-boy, what is a capodastro?” 

“A capod-what?” 

“Well, it’s spelled c-a-p-o-d-a-s-t-r-o.” 

“T don’t think we need a thing like that,” Dad said. 

“You might be surprised,” Mother said. She jerked her head as 
if she knew a deep dark secret. 

And Dad was surprised, pleasantly. Mother had cut here and 
shaved there until there was enough money saved to pay for a 
guitar, and she was ordering one. The description said: 

“Complete with instruction book (containing all the chords), 
tuning horn, and capodastro.” 

None of us had ever heard of a capodastro; we had no diction- 
ary and no way to find out the meaning of the word; so we'd just 
have to wait until the order arrived. 

Ordering the guitar was a concession by Mother to music and 
to Dad. Often, when playing the violin, he wished out Joud that 
he had someone to play with him. Occasionally, Zeke Nordyke, a 
young cousin who lived at Cottonwood, came to see us to shoot 
squirrels. He was a dead shot with a .22-caliber rifle. Zeke was also 
a world-beater with a mandolin; he usually brought along his in- 
strument, and he and Dad played for hours. Having someone to 
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play with him gave Dad more enjoyment and made him feel good 
long after the last piece was played. 

Occasionally someone who could pick a guitar came to see us, 
but usually he would have no guitar with him. Several times Dad 
had wished that we had a guitar for such visitors to play. 

Dad had shown a bit of disappointment because none of his 
children had tried to learn to make tunes on an instrument. He 
had bought an old pump organ, hoping that its presence in the 
house would stimulate interest in music. It was a massive thing, 
its carved wooden case reached almost to the ceiling. It was dec- 
orated with knobs and hand-holds, and the top piece had intricate 
curlicues much like those on the clock which sat on a wall shelf in 
the living room. Dad had bought the organ secondhand. Someone 
had carefully nicked the ivory on Middle C. 

With a self-help instruction book, and also by ear, Alda learned 
to persuade a few tunes from the organ; however, the rest of us 
liked to pump up the bellows, pull out all the stops, press open 
the knee swells, mash the keys, and let it roll. 

Dad had tried to teach me to play the violin, but I could pro- 
duce little except discouraging squeaks; Noel was the only child 
who learned to saw out a pretty good tune. 

With violin, organ, and guitar we'd have about the most 
musical house in the whole county. 

As soon as Mother made her surprise announcement about the 
guitar, all of us children declared we'd learn to play it the day it 
arrived. 

The time between mailing the order and the arrival of the 
packages at the mailbox was one of suspense, and especially so 
this time, since we were eager to see a capodastro. We could 
hardly wait! 

One morning ten days after the order was mailed Mr. Brownlee, 
the mail carrier, telephoned from Cottonwood that we had pack- 
ages and that someone should be at the mailbox to get them. Mr. 
Brownlee was due at our box shortly before noon. Dad, Clarence, 
and I were there in the wagon waiting for the carrier. He was a 
little late because his hack was stuffed full of packages and cov- 
ered with packages, since it was fall ordering-time for everyone. 
There were parcels everywhere except on his brown-and-white 
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spotted mule, which was classified as a paint but was more of a 
calico. 

He started handing packages to Dad. “I got packages coming 
out of my ears,” Mr. Brownlee grouched, “and I'll be covered up 
for a week or more. You've got another package at the post office. 
Just couldn’t get it in the hack today, but I'll bring it out to- 
morrow.” 

We looked over the packages as the wagon rolled home, trying 
to figure out whether the guitar or a capodastro could be in any 
of them. 

Mother had lunch ready, but the meal could wait. We gath- 
ered around the packages, piled in the middle of the living room, 
as if at a Christmas tree. The smaller children jumped up and 
down with glee. 

With his pocket knife Dad untied the stout string on the 
packages; he wanted to save the string. As the paper unfolded, 
the smell of new things, like that of a big store, filled the room. 
We soon realized that the guitar and the capodastro were not in- 
cluded. We'd have another package-opening tomorrow! 

First came bolts of material for making dresses, slips, shirts, 
underwear, aprons. Soon the room was filled with shoes, sweaters, 
caps, pants, stockings, coats. 

Mother was overseer and indicated the articles ordered for each 
of us. 

Mixed in with the other things were little surprises Mother had 
ordered for us without saying anything about them—colored hair 
ribbons, dainty handkerchiefs, embroidery hoops, crochet needles 
for the girls; a necktie for Clarence and a pocket knife for Noel. 
Because I was starting school for the first time within a few days, 
my surprise was a blood-red pencil with a shining bright holder 
on it. 

Dad’s surprise was a set of fiddle strings. He grinned like a 
little boy when Mother handed him the small box. There was no 
surprise for Mother; there was noticeably less for Mother and Dad 
than for the children. 

Soon we had our own things beside us and then came the 
“trying-on” period; every stocking, shoe, pair of pants, sweater, had 
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to be tried on as soon as possible. And all at once we were dancing 
over the paper-and-box-strewn room and all of us shouting: 

“Look here! Look at me! Look at my new shoes!” 

“If you want to see something,” Clarence yelled, “look at me.” 

He had on his new gray-plaid cap, listed in the catalogue as 
a “golf cap.” It was nearly twice too big for him; it came down 
over his eyes and ears. He looked like a louse under a cabbage. 
He put the cap on sidewise and the bill came down almost to his 
left shoulder; he walked over in front of the dresser and gazed at 
himself in the mirror. Dad tried on the cap and it was much too 
large even for him. “Some people must have awful big heads for 
them to make a cap this big,” Dad remarked. 

“Why did it have to happen to me!” Clarence said bitterly. 

“Don’t worry,” Mother consoled him. “We'll send it right back 
and get one that fits.” 

The guitar came the next day. Dad slipped it out of the box, 
and it was a beauty—a full-sized instrument with walnut finish. 
Dad fished in the box and out came the big instruction book, then 
the tuning horn which had a sound for each of the six strings. 

“How about the capodastro?” Clarence asked. “I don’t see any- 
thing that looks like a capodastro.” 

Dad shook the box and a small package came sliding out. It was 
marked “Capodastro.” At last we'd see it! 

Dad opened it and took out a small thing that looked as if it 
would fit around the neck of the guitar. 

“Why, it’s just a clamp,” he said, “a thing that raises the pitch 
of all the strings when it’s attached to the finger-board. Why in 
the world would they call a clamp a capod-something?” 

“Shucks!” Clarence snorted. 

The guitar was not strung. Dad put on the strings and tuned 
them with the tuning horn. Then he plunked around and in about 
a minute struck up a tune. The guitar was nothing like a violin, 
but Dad could pick out tunes. After thumping out “Brown Jug” 
he handed the guitar to Alda, saying: 

“Have at it. I’ve got to haul a load of wood to the schoolhouse 
and help John Coats see about the well and stoves down there.” 

All of us wanted a whack at the guitar. Mother finally had to 
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settle all sorts of fusses by assigning each of us a ten-minute 
period, and we kept that rotating the afternoon through. 

After a few months I knew the principal chords and could 
beat out a second to Dad’s playing, and he was very happy. And 
Alda learned to pick “The Spanish Fandango” on the guitar. 


‘ 


i 


XII Time of Books 


The starting of school at Turkey Creek was about like 
corralling a big bunch of colts for branding. There were eighty of 
us, about equally divided as to boys and girls, and we were penned 
in the schoolhouse and hemmed on the playground from Monday 
through Friday for six months. 

Alda, Clarence, and Bessie were glad to be getting back to 
classes, but for me school was a new and frightening business. 
For days I had gazed at my green-backed new primer and wondered 
about the strange world of the “ABC’s”; it was something sort of 
intangible, like wondering about Judgment Day. 

We wore our new clothes and shoes. Mother examined closely 
our necks and behind-the-ears areas. She packed our lunch in a 
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bright molasses bucket. Each of us had a book satchel—a ducking 
bag with wide strap to fit over a shoulder. Mine was brand-new, 
of course, and shining white, tell-tale evidence that this was my 
first time. In my satchel with the primer were a Big Chief writing 
tablet and my red pencil. 

The road to school led through a Cross Bar Ranch pasture 
where there were cattle; moreover, there was the chance of fussing 
and fighting among school children on the way home. Dad re- 
peated his favorite story from a McGuffey’s Reader: a man dem- 
onstrated to his sons how easy it was to break half a dozen twigs 
when taken singly but how strong the same number of twigs were 
when bound together. 

“Stick together and watch out for each other,” he advised. 

I wasn’t as worried about the cows and fights as I was having 
to learn how to read, write, and solve sums. 

The one-room white schoolhouse stood beside the road on a 
five-acre plot that was studded here and there with big post oaks 
and a few live oaks. Its double doors opened to the east, toward the 
road, but once you were inside the doors, the other end became 
the front, for all the desks—the big ones in the back and the small 
ones up front—faced that way. Up front, where the blackboard 
with chalk trough extended across a wall, were the recitation 
benches and also the dunce bench. 

The room was warmed with two wood-burning stoves in the 
center aisle, and we got our water from the schoolhouse well, 
which was equipped with pulley, rope, and buckets. The school 
owned a single book, a ragged, worn dictionary. 

When Miss Missouri Strahan rang the bell at nine o’clock that 
first morning, the eighty of us farm youngsters went pushing and 
shoving into the house. We ranged in age from seven to eighteen 
years old. One teacher taught all of us, from the primer through 
the tenth grade. ¥ 

Standing up front with a foot-rule in her hand, Miss Missouri 
waited until all the pupils were settled; then, smiling pleasantly, 
she welcomed us to school and outlined a few rules: 

“We shall take up books each morning at nine o'clock. There 


will be a fifteen-minute recess in the morning, one hour at noon 
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and a fifteen-minute recess in the afternoon. We shall dismiss at 
four o'clock each afternoon. 

“There will be no whispering in time of books, no snapping of 
fingers, and no one may leave the room in time of books without 
the teacher’s permission. If any pupils try to pass notes, I shall read 
the notes before the school and the guilty ones will stand in a 
corner for thirty minutes. The penalty for throwing paper wads 
or chalk will be a whipping.” 

Miss Missouri was young and softly serene; we called her 
“Pretty Missouri.” Within a few days she had the school organized 
into a smoothly-working routine. She had teams of big boys assigned 
to cut and carry in wood, and other teams to draw water and carry 
it to the house. Each day at noon teams of two girls took it time 
about sweeping the schoolhouse. 

Miss Missouri believed in strict discipline. She had no hickory 
stick, but she did have three long slender dogwood switches within 
easy reach. She enforced a sort of military system of getting us in 
and out of the house. A minute before recess she called out, “Get 
ready for recess.” ‘This meant books and papers in desks and desks 
clean. Of course, we got ready. Then she gave other commands: 
“Rise. Pass.” And we marched out in two long lines, the girls in 
one, the boys in the other, extending almost to the road. Then Miss 
Missouri had us turn and face her, and when the lines were 
straight, she gave the final order—“excused.” Everybody living 
within a mile of the school, and farmers at work in nearby fields 
could hear us and knew it was recess at school. 

When the bell rang for “books,” Miss Missouri required us to 
form in two lines facing the two doors; she sighted down the lines; 
when they were straight she commanded “pass” and we marched 
into the house. 

At the start there was quite a bit of probing at recess—feeling 
out new kids. I was new, of course, but, being a native, I knew 
all of the pupils who had grown up around Turkey Creek. The 
new ones were from families of tenant farmers who moved from 
place to place nearly every fall. Some of these girls and boys had 
attended many schools; some of them had been kept out of school 
to work, or on account of sickness, and were behind in their grades. 
Some of the beginners had never seen a book. 
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The “feeling-out” was to learn about the new ones—where they 
were from, how they talked, and, in case of boys, to figure out 
whether they should be forced-to demonstrate their fighting ability 
before taking part in our games. We had a few fights among all 
sizes of boys, resulting in bloody noses. 

We had no playground equipment and figured out our own 
games. The girls usually had their play off to themselves but at 
times joined in games for the whole school, such as a running, 
catch-me-if-you-can game known as Red-line and another called 
Wolf over the River. 

We played ball, leapfrog, pop-the-whip, and other games of 
physical action. We were playing leapfrog at noon one day early in 
the term. I was at the back end of the line, being small. Homer 
Arvin came sailing up to start jumping bent-over boys. He stopped 
behind me and said: 

“Better get your noggin down, Cottonhead, if you don’t want it 
knocked off.” 

Homer and Carl Coats were the biggest boys in school; they 
were in the tenth grade, their last year. Homer could run faster, 
jump higher and farther, and throw and bat a ball harder than any 
other boy. He could plug a top and bust it open with more deadly 
accuracy than anyone else and he was a past master at playing 
marbles; moreover, he was the best fighter and came close to being 
the kingpin of the school ground. He nicknamed most of the 
smaller boys; he started other kids calling me “Cottonhead.” 
Homer gave Clarence the nickname of Flunkey; Clarence didn’t 
like it, and it made Alda fighting mad. This name led to the 
carrying out of Dad’s advice about the twigs. 

We were walking up the road home one autumn afternoon, a 
big bunch of us. Just after we passed the haunted house, Lee 
Anderson called to Clarence: “Flunkey rhymes with monkey!” 

Clarence downed his head and ran into Lee, butting him down 
and falling on top of him. Lee, a good wrestler, twisted and got 
on top of Clarence. He started scooping up hands full of sand 
and pouring it in a stream in Clarence’s eyes and mouth and 
saying: “How ye like that, Flunkey?” 

I ran in to pull Lee off; whereupon, Lee’s older brother, Earl, 
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grabbed me and said: “Fair fight. Keep out. If you want to try to 
fight, take a whack at Obie.” 

Obie Anderson was in my class but older and bigger. I didn’t 
want to fight—especially not Obie—but I didn’t want Lee pouring 
sand in Clarence’s eyes. I made a mad dash for Alda, who was 
walking on about fifteen yards away, and told her about the sand. 

Off came her book satchel. She grabbed a piece of wood, which 
once had been a twig but now was about the size of a baseball bat, 
and solid. 

She marched straight toward the fighting boys and there was 
a look of determination on her face. The earth seemed to shake 
with her footsteps. She was ready to clout the head of Lee Ander- 
son and also Earl and Obie. 

Earl saw her coming. He pulled Lee off Clarence, and the 
Anderson boys took to the woods. 

“Tf you touch my brother again or call him Flunkey again,” Alda 
shouted, waving her club, “I'll cave your heads in!” 

She brushed the sand out of Clarence’s face and off his clothes, 
as he scrambled to his feet spitting mud. We walked on up the 
road in peace, the club firmly on Alda’s shoulder. 


Miss Missouri started the day with the beginners, taking us one 
by one to teach us the letters. When we had learned to identify 
the letters, capitals first, Miss Missouri taught us to put them to- 
gether—by making the sounds herself—and to reckon the sounds of 
the combinations. 

Every beginner could read the primer within a few weeks; then 
came numbers and lessons in writing. By Christmas the beginners— 
except for a few who had trouble—had finished their primers and 
were studying the first reader and taking spelling. The class of 
beginners was large enough to take the full time of one teacher, but 
Miss Missouri managed to get in all the other classes, conducting 
recitations in reading (through the fifth reader), arithmetic, alge- 
bra, plane geometry, geography, civics, spelling, English, literature, 
history, Texas history, science, physiology, and hygiene (on very 
cold days when we had to huddle together around the stoves, 
there was olfactory evidence of certain lacks of hygiene). 


During the recitation of tenth-grade English Miss Missouri 
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often read poems aloud to teach how to read, and also understand, 
poetry. Her favorites included “The Old Oaken Bucket” and 
Whittier’s “In School Days” and “The Barefoot Boy.” 

Some of the lines in “In School Days” sounded as if the poet 
had described the Turkey Creek School, and “Barefoot Boy” and 
some of the passages in “Snow-Bound” were remarkably like life on 
Nubbin Ridge. 

When classes were reciting, Miss Missouri kept alert eyes on 
the rest of the school, making sure that there was study and no 
horseplay. However, there was one class that attracted so much 
attention that Miss Missouri moved it to the final recitation period 
in the afternoon. It was the first-grade spelling class. 

Nearly all the beginners had big brothers and sisters in school. 
For example, Coats Arvin was Homer’s little brother, and Homer 
looked after him. Ida Coats (curiously, her nickname was “Coats,” 
making her name Coats Coats), Obie Anderson, and several others 
had the backing of big brothers or sisters, or both. There was fierce 
tivalry among the older pupils over the showings made by the little 
brothers and sisters. And eventually all the rivalry centered on the 
spelling class. A pupil who stood at the head of the class through 
a full period received a head-mark; then he went to the foot and 
had gradually to work his way back up by turning down pupils or 
until a big bunch of head-mark winners stacked up behind him. 

When this class was called and we lined up across the room in 
front of the blackboard, all the other pupils put away their books 
and watched and listened. We were spelling such words as “Baby 
Stuart,” “February,” and “Sir Joshua Reynolds.” The big brothers 
and sisters schemed up signs, such as winking for an “I” or round- 
ing the mouth for an “O,” so they could help the little ones if they 
had difficulty spelling a word. Parents of children who had no 
older brothers and sisters to help them called on Miss Missouri and 
the trustees, including Dad, about the sign business; they de- 
manded that the class be conducted “fair and square.” Because I 
hadn’t missed a word, I was accused of being the teacher's pet, 
favored because I was the son of a trustee and assisted during the 
spelling class by my sister, Alda. 

From then on Miss Missouri faced the schoolroom instead of 
the class while giving out words. If she saw a brother or sister of 
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one of us move an eye, lip, or hand, the big pupil was sent from the 
room and had to spend the next morning on the dunce bench. 

One afternoon Coats Arvin missed a word, “faucet,” and Homer 
protested bitterly that Miss Missouri had favored Ruby Harris, who 
turned Coats down, by failing to pronounce the word clearly for 
Coats. Homer had his dander up several days over this. 

Alda was determined that I would come out at the end of the 
year with the most head-marks. She took me under her wing. At 
the end of the afternoon recess, which came shortly before the 
spelling class, Alda held me behind the schoolhouse until we were 
alone; then she spat in her hand and dampened and combed my 
unruly hair so I would look neat for the spelling class. 

When we started home from school, Alda drilled me in the next 
day’s list of words. I spelled all the way home and Alda insisted 
that I sleep with the book under my pillow. This was supposed to 
make you magically remember lessons. When the class was called, 
a grim look came to Alda’s face. If I started spelling a word in- 
correctly (we could stop once and start over if we didn’t go all the 
way through the first time), I could tell it by the pained look on 
Alda’s face; I'd start over and try it another way. I believe Alda 
would have been to bury had I missed a single word during the 
three months we had the class. 


Alda also tried to improve Dad’s education. At times when he 
had to go to the school as a trustee and confer with Miss Mis- 
souri, he talked just as he did at other times, and his occasional 
mistakes in the use of English embarrassed Alda. 

“You would think,” she fumed, “that a trustee would know 
better than to say ‘ain’t.’” 

One night Alda read “The Old Oaken Bucket” to Dad as a sort 
of lesson on how to understand reading matter. After she finished 
the poem she looked at Dad and said: 

“Now how many buckets were there? ‘The old oaken bucket, the 
iron-bound bucket, the moss-covered bucket.’ ” 

“Sounds like there’d be three, but I don’t know how you'd get 
all three on a rope, since there ain’t but two ends.” 

“Now don’t say ‘ain't, ” Alda said sharply. “There isn’t such a 
word. You should say ‘a rope has only two ends.’” 
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“But how many buckets?” Dad asked. 

“Only one. You see, this one bucket was oaken, it was also iron- 
bound—you know, hoops around it—and it was also covered by 
moss. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” Dad said. “There was just one bucket.” 

“And when you talk to Miss Missouri, and especially before the 
whole school,” Alda said, “don’t say such things as ‘me and Mr. 
Coats’; say ‘Mr. Coats and I.’” 

“Tl try,” Dad promised. 

For a while at the first of the school term there was trouble 
with Mr. Brownlee, the mail carrier; it had been building up for 
years. He passed the schoolhouse during the noon hour. Parents 
wishing to mail letters and having no stamps sent the letters and 
money to school with the children so they could stop Mr. Brownlee, 
buy the stamps, and mail the letters. So usually a dozen or so 
pupils swarmed around the mail hack and Mr. Brownlee’s snorty 
calico mule. 

Mr. Brownlee grumped. He had to take off his gloves, fish 
around in the stamp box, and make change. One day Obie Ander- 
son walked up to the mail hack dragging a piece of dead brush. 
The mule shied from the noise. Whereupon, Obie rammed the 
brush in the mule’s flank and yelled: 

“Whoa!” 

The mule had a wall-eyed fit. The brush became entangled in 
the harness and the mule kicked and whirled, almost overturning 
the hack. Mr. Brownlee dropped his stamp box, scattering stamps 
and change in the front of the hack. School kids scattered in every 
direction. By the time Mr. Brownlee had the mule under control 
Miss Missouri was there. Mr. Brownlee lodged a vigorous protest 
and declared he wouldn’t stop at the schoolhouse in the future. 
Miss Missouri passed on the information to the trustees with the 
suggestion that no child be permitted to meet the mail hack with- 
out the teacher’s permission, which could be given only if the 
parents had requested it. The trustees took this up with Mr. 
Brownlee and he agreed; from then on we got along with him. 

Dad’s most complicated problem as trustee came up over Homer 
Arvin. All year there had been a sense of expectancy that Homer 
would rebel against a “bossy teacher.” 
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One afternoon Miss Missouri was writing fourth-grade arith- 
metic-examination questions on the blackboard. All at once a big, 
juicy paper wad thudded against the blackboard only inches from 
the teacher’s face. The wad stuck to the blackboard. 

Miss Missouri was startled. For a moment she gazed out over the 
room; then she picked up a switch and moved rapidly down the 
aisle toward Homer. She stopped at his desk. 

“Homer, did you throw that paper wad?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Homer replied. 

“You know the rule, Homer,” the teacher said. “So come up to 
the front of the room.” 

“Think I'll just stay here at my own desk,” Homer said, a bit 
insolently. “T like it here.” 

The switch, moving so fast it was almost invisible, swished 
through the air and popped against Homer’s shoulders. It popped 
again and again. Carl Coats, who was sitting at the desk with 
Homer, moved quickly into the center aisle because the switch 
was hitting close to his neck. 

Homer stood up. He grabbed the switch with one hand and 
Miss Missouri’s arm with the other. He switched her across the 
shoulders four times. They were light, gentlemanly licks. 

“How does it feel?” Homer asked. 

He broke the switch into several pieces, tossed them at her, and 
turned and walked out of the room. 

Miss Missouri seemed stunned. As a matter of fact, all of us 
were about the same as paralyzed. Carl slipped back into his seat. 

Miss Missouri sent Carl for his father and Clarence for Dad; 
then she resumed the school routine. 

Dad and Mr. Coats looked grave when they arrived just before 
afternoon dismissal time. Miss Missouri explained the incident 
and said she would have to be the boss and have the full respect 
of all the pupils if she remained as a teacher. She had decided, 
she told the two trustees, that Homer must return, take a whip- 
ping before the school, including the trustees, and apologize be- 
fore the school or else be expelled for the rest of the term. 

Dad and Mr. Coats stood with her and agreed to take up the 
matter with Mr. Arvin and Homer. This was no simple little 
problem. Nuff Arvin, Homer's father, was one of the oldest settlers 
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in the community; he had been the first owner of Nubbin Ridge, 
having acquired the homestead from the state’s public domain upon 
his arrival from Kentucky. The Arvin and Coats families were the 
closest of friends; Mr. Arvin had named his youngest son Coats, 
for the Coats family. Dad had deep respect for Mr. Arvin and they 
were long-time friends. 

Dad and Mr. Coats reluctantly rode over to see Mr. Arvin. He 
said he would be at school with Homer the next day. 

That day was perhaps the biggest and most exciting of all days 
at Turkey Creek. Homer stood up before his father, Mr. Coats, 
Dad, and the school and took his whipping and then he apologized 
to all for his behavior. 

“T think you ought to have the day off, Homer,” Miss Missouri 
said when it was all over. “Why don’t you go home with your 
father and come back to school on Monday?” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” Homer said politely, and he and Mr. 
Arvin left. 

Dad and Mr. Coats were ready to go, and the teacher thanked 
them for their support. Alda gazed straight at Dad. . 

“Well, if you have any more trouble, Miss Missouri,” Dad said, 
“just send for I or Mr. Coats.” 

Alda’s head dropped into her arms. 


Despite the flurries and fusses, all of which were soon forgotten 
or replaced by some new situation, the school was the center of the 
community. People spoke of it as “our school.” 

The last Friday of each month was a day to look forward to. 
Soon after the noon recess we had a spelling-bee. Many of the 
parents and the young single men and women showed up at the 
schoolhouse for this event, which was a lot like a picnic. 

We crowded into the schoolhouse, filling all the desks, the 
benches in the back, and the recitation benches, even the dunce 
bench. Miss Missouri selected two visitors to “choose”; they stood 
on opposite sides of the room and took it time about choosing 
spellers for their sides. Soon the lines extended the length of the 
room and curved around toward the doors. 

One Friday Hoss Campbell stopped by for the spelling-bee, 
probably because Lam Browne, who was a good speller, was always 
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there. When Hoss was chosen as a speller, he stood up and grinned 
like a big awkward boy. 

“Just scuse me,” Hoss mumbled, “I ain’t much of a speller.” 

When the last speller was chosen, Miss Missouri stood in the 
center aisle and gave out the words from a spelling book. There 
were no head-marks in this; a person who missed a word had to sit 
down, and the person opposite in the other line had a whack at it. 
The game was to see which line could spell down the other line. 

It was great fun listening to the older people who had studied 
the Blue-back Speller many years before. For example, when 
Mother was given the word “Washington,” she worked it this way: 

“Washington—Capital W-a-s-h—wash—in-g—ing—t-on—ton— 
Washington.” 

We spelled and spelled until finally only one person—the champ 
for the day—was left. Nearly every time, Miss Missouri had to 
drag out the old dictionary to find hard words, for the people who 
came to the bee had studied every spelling book used in the 
school, 

Often on Friday nights we had programs at which the pupils 
recited poetry, sang, and presented skits. The red curtains were 
put on a wire across the front of the room for these events; two 
children walked behind the curtains, pushing them along to open 
and close them. 

Dad was invited to furnish music for most of the programs. 
He’d come in from the field at sundown, clean up, and put on his 
Sunday clothes; then he’d tune his fiddle and practice a little before 
we left for the schoolhouse. He sat up front and played sprightly 
pieces while the crowd was gathering. When the program started 
and march music was needed, he turned loose on “The Little 
March,” the only tune of that sort that he played. During the 
program he played background music. 

The house filled quickly, with nearly all the people arriving at 
the same time; the audience occupied the school desks and the 
recitation benches which were moved into the center aisle. Lan- 
terns hanging around the walls lighted the room. 

At one program Homer Arvin and Carl Coats put on what was 
billed by word of mouth as an original skit. When the curtains 
parted slowly, Homer and Carl, dressed like tramps, ambled in and 
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faced the audience. Turning around quickly and pointing (with 
Carl still facing the audience), Homer said: 

“T saw a rat run up the wall!” 

Turning slowly and pointing, Carl said: 

“T saw his tail, and that was all!” 

Curtain. 

For a moment there was dead silence in the audience; then 
everybody burst out laughing. This was probably the most inane 
skit ever composed by Turkey Creek boys, but, just the same, I 
could almost see the rat running up the wall and getting out of 
sight, except for its tail, before Carl turned around to look. 


In the early spring someone threw a dead cottontail into the 
schoolhouse well and contaminated the water. While the well was 
being cleaned out, we had to carry water from elsewhere. 

The well at Miss Jane Holley’s place was the nearest good water. 
When we needed water, Miss Missouri permitted two boys who 
had been making good marks to go to Miss Jane’s for a bucket 
of water—and this in time of books, meaning the lucky boys were 
excused from classes and could be out in the spring weather. 

Coats Arvin and I were the first ones chosen. For a moment a 
surge of joy swept over me; I felt that being picked for this honor 
made my first year in school a grand success. 

The joy diminished swiftly when, a moment later, Miss Mis- 
sourl gave us instructions: 

“Knock at Miss Holley’s front door. Explain to her that our 
well is being cleaned and that we wish to draw water from her 
well for a few days.” 

Knock at Miss Holley’s front door! Everyone knew it was the 
door the ghost had kept open for years! 

Coats and I wandered northward up the road, taking turns 
carrying the bucket. We stopped occasionally and tossed*rocks at 
green glass insulators atop telephone poles. We made out as if we 
were completely unconcerned about the ghost; we didn’t mention it. 
I couldn’t afford to act afraid in front of Coats, and, likewise, he 
was careful to hide his fears from me. 

We were nervous, though; usually we could crack an insulator 
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with the first rock, but this day we didn’t come close; neither of 
us could have hit the side of a barn. 

Soon we were in sight of Miss Jane’s house, and without a word 
about it, we slowed down a little. 

Every day I had passed the haunted house going to and from 
school, but this wasn’t going up on the porch and knocking on 
the strange door. 

Fear of the ghost was a strange fear. I was not afraid the ghost 
would hurt me; I just didn’t want to be close to anything spooky. 
The ghost had been a nice one and had manifested itself only by 
breaking every lock that had been placed on the door and forcing 
the door half-open. 

Coats and J, like the other boys and girls at Turkey Creek, had 
grown up in mortal fear of the supernatural, mainly because the 
grownups delighted in telling ghost stories, especially on dreary 
winter evenings. I never knew why ghost stories were so popular. 
Maybe it was because the people had come from many places, 
bringing their superstitions with them; nearly all of them had 
suffered tragedy during the Civil War or on the Texas frontier. 
Maybe the loneliness, the isolation, and the unending toil made 
them see signs and portents in nearly everything. There was a sort 
of magic inherent in a ghost story, the thought of the power to do a 
strange, humanly impossible thing in the twinkling of an eye. 

Whatever the reason for the ghost stories, some of the tales of 
darting lights, unearthly sounds, and sheet-draped apparitions made 
a boy’s hair stand straight up and set off more nightmares than 
Carter ever had oats. Dad’s story of how Grandpap’s mule had 
halted and trembled in the river bottom was a chiller itself. 

One old lady told of a woman who had died of what people had 
first thought were natural causes. But when neighbors came in to 
lay out the deceased, they saw in her staring eyes clear pictures of 
her grimacing daughter-in-law. From this they reckoned that the 
daughter-in-law had choked the woman to death but had left evi- 
dence of the crime in the eyes, which at the last minute had be- 
come camera-like. 

In the Atwell community, in the eastern part of our county, a 
young woman had gone into a vacant two-story house on a hill and 
cut her throat because of an unhappy love affair. There was every 
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indication that she had lived two or three hours after wielding the 
butcher knife and in that time had run all over the house, up- 
stairs and down. Afterward no one would live in the house and 
often at night people heard heart-rending screams, and an image 
of a girl appeared in first one dark window and then another. 

People who entered the house after such ghostly demonstrations 
vowed that old bloodstains looked as fresh as if they had just been 
made. 

We took for granted that Miss Jane’s house was haunted. The 
presence of a real ghost, which had been an accepted part of our 
community, gave a certain reality to all ghost stories. 

And the story of Miss Jane’s ghost—up the road only a short dis- 
tance from where Coats and I were walking—wasn’t a thing to put 
you to sleep on a windy night. 

The Holleys had been early colonists in Texas, coming from Old 
Dixie. They had followed the frontier as it had crept westward. 
Life had been hard and tragedy hit often. Soon after the house was 
built—and it had been one of the best in the county—Mr. Holley 
had died. As usual, the neighbors gathered to help. When the 
casket was carried out and placed in a wagon, the pallbearers 
made the mistake of putting the head forward. And that was bad: 
in our community a corpse was carried or hauled feet fo’most; 
otherwise something dire and awful was more than apt to happen. 
Seeing their mistake with Mr. Holley, the neighbors removed the 
casket from the wagon, turned it around, and replaced it properly. 

Miss Jane, who had been scarcely middle-aged at that time, in- 
herited the farm. One night a few weeks after the funeral the front 
door broke its lock with a mighty pop and flew open. The lock was 
repaired but it soon broke again. At least half a dozen locks, bolts, 
and fasteners had been installed—so the story was handed down— 
and each had lasted only a short time. And the door stood half- 
ajar. 

SVasiche people had various theories about the reason for the 
ghost of the open door, the main one being that the deceased had 
been confused by the turning of the casket and had returned, in- 
visibly but with sufficient force to break a strong lock, in efforts 
to get his bearing. 

Gradually, Miss Jane became Aunt Jane and a recluse, an aging 
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woman living out her life in the midst of decay. She seldom left 
the place. She earned a living by renting out her cultivated land, 
some of it to Skinny Holley, her nephew, and by raising cattle. 

One thing, aside from the door, made the whole ghost situation 
seem not only credible but real: Miss Jane’s home looked like a 
haunted house. In magazines we'd seen drawings of haunted 
houses, and Miss Jane’s place looked precisely like them. 

As we approached the house we stopped talking and gazed at 
it. Two big post oaks stood out front. Once the house had been 
painted but now it was bleak and weather-beaten. Windowpanes 
had been broken or had fallen out, and pillows or quilts had been 
stuffed in the holes. The paling fence sagged and looked as old 
as the hills. 

“Think we ought to bother her?” Coats asked. “Couldn’t we just 
go to the well and get the water?” 

“But Miss Missouri told us to ask her,” I said. 

“Maybe we better do it then.” 

“What if she asks us in?” 

“Oh, she won’t do that,” Coats said. 

I made up my mind that if Miss Jane asked us in, I'd be lag- 
ging behind a little and push Coats in first. 

The gate, which had pulled loose from the top hinge, was 
fastened with a short length of trace chain with a link hooked 
over a nail. The gate squeaked when we opened it. Goose pimples 
raced down my back and arms. 

The front yard was shady, mainly from the spreading branches 
of the oaks. Scattered about were rosebushes and lilacs. Three 
tickety steps about six feet long led to the front porch. We eased up 
the steps. With a hand that was a bit shaky Coats rapped on the 
door-facing, for, as always, the door was half-open, a sort of gaping 
hole into a house of mystery. 

Suddenly Miss Jane appeared in that gaping hole. She was tall 
and slender, with a long, lean face and a wealth of gray hair piled 
on top of her head. Although her face was lined, it didn’t look 
sorrowful or tragic. 

She peered at us; then bravely stepped into the doorway. 

“Good morning, boys,” she greeted. “Let’s see now, I ought to 
know you.” 
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“Coats Arvin,” Coats said. 

“Oh yes, you look like an Arvin. And you (she looked at me)— 
you're Narrie Coffey’s middle boy?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“You boys come right in,” Miss Jane said, taking a step back into 
the room. 

Coats eased back a little and set down the bucket; then he 
moved up behind me and pushed me in first. Apparently he had 
been doing a little mental planning himself. 

Miss Jane seemed amused at our obvious nervousness. She saw 
our eyes running up and down the door-facing, counting the six 
places where fasteners had been broken. I noticed that a wedge- 
shaped section of the flooring had been recently replaced. Rain and 
snow blowing through the open door over the years must have 
damaged this section of the floor. 

Miss Jane was pleasant and neighborly. She asked us how we 
liked school. Coats explained our errand, and Miss Jane invited us 
to get water from her well any time we needed it. She accompanied 
us back through the strange door and watched us as we hurried to 
the gate. 

Coats and I talked about the broken fasteners and the ghost 
as we walked back to school, carrying the bucket of water between 
us and trying not to slosh any out. 

“I wasn’t a bit scared,” he said. “Were you?” 

“No,” I said. And I was telling the truth—at least part way; 
after I had seen how pleasant Miss Jane was, I was no longer 
afraid. All my life that door had seemed a dreadful thing, and I 
had imagined Miss Jane as something of an old witch. Now, hav- 
ing passed through the door and having found Miss Jane such a 
friendly lady, the old house didn’t look so bad after all; the picket 
fence didn’t sag as much as I had thought. 


We had the end-of-school picnic the last Friday of the term at 
Spring Gap Mountains. Everybody over the countryside—not just 
the school children and their parents—attended the event. Even 
quite a few dogs trotted along. No one dressed for a picnic; rather, 
all of us wore our Sunday best. Alda was lucky enough to have 
a brand-new pair of dark-brown shoes. She had worn out her 
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spring pair by playing hopscotch. When the new ones arrived, 
Dad told her they had to do a long time, and that there should be 
no more hopscotch with shoes on. 

We drove to Spring Gap in the wagon so we could take along a 
big lunch and a few chairs. Dad wanted to get there early. Since 
he was a trustee, he had the job of helping with arrangements. 
But many were ahead of us; we could see them in the almost solid 
parade of vehicles ahead of us. As the procession entered the nar- 
row, shady confines of the Gap between the mountains, Kit and 
Kate became a little skittish. 

Dad tried to turn the team and wagon in the narrow lane so he 
could tie the mules to a fence post. While he was making the turn, 
two dogs started leaping at each other in a fierce fight. Kit and 
Kate flew around to the left, plunging the front wheel far back 
under the wagon box and lifting it almost out of the standards and 
holding the wagon at such a sharp angle that it seemed as if we 
were on the slope of a steep roof. Everything scooted toward the 
down side. It looked as if we'd all tumble out of the wagon in a 
big pile. We grabbed sideboards and held on. 

“Whoa! Whoa!” Dad yelled. 

About forty persons heard the yell and figured there was a run- 
away, and here they came popping out of the brush; this frightened 
our mules more than ever. Dad yanked and jerked and wanted to 
cuss. A couple of men ran around in front of the mules, grabbed 
their bridles, and pulled them back around to the right, and the 
wagon box creaked back down into position, ,putting us back on 
the level. Dad was self-conscious about the thing. He’d made a big 
scene and almost spilled his family, a fine “howdy-do” for the 
major-domo of the picnic. He hitched the mules securely to a post, 
hissing out a few whispered words for their big ears. 

Mother and the girls straightened their hair and smoothed out 
crumpled ruffles, and rescued our lunch from where it had piled up 
in one corner of the wagon. 

The early April day was bright and dew-pearled. No doubt the 
Spring Gap bobcats and wolves had heard the arrival of the Turkey 
Creek folks and had fled in terror. They would be back to dine in 
style that night on any stray scraps that we left. 

People crowded onto the grassy banks along the creek where 
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half a dozen springs gushed out of the mountainside. There was 
little wandering before the huge picnic lunch was spread in the 
dappled shade. This was the main feature of the event. Soon after 
the fried chicken, the potato salad, the chocolate cakes, and a 
hundred other delicacies had been devoured—children outnum- 
bered adults and all year they had been saving room in their mid- 
dles for this picnic—kindred souls began to form into groups to 
climb the mountains, stroll along the gurgling stream and venture 
into the deep cuts, or find a soft spot and doze and talk. Alda and 
Clarence decided to go to the peak of Spring Gap with several of 
the older boys and girls. Mother and Dad cautioned the smaller 
children to remain within the camp area and not for any reason to 
wander off. 

Obedient Noel sat on a nearby little ledge with his bare feet 
in the cool stream, and leaned back on the slope of the grassy rise. 
Some boys up the mountain started rolling rocks down the slope. 
One of the miniature boulders bounced straight into Noel’s relaxed 
head and opened his scalp. He screamed like a panther and bled 
like a stuck pig. 

Mother and Dad both flew to him. His bloody face made Dad 
think he’d have to race Kit and Kate to the nearest doctor. Mother 
washed Noel’s head in cool water from a spring and finally the 
bleeding stopped. The cut wasn’t deep but he had one sore head. 
Dad looked around for the rest of us. 

“What next!” he said. 

About then the boys and girls with whom Clarence and Alda 
had gone out to climb the mountain came stomping in wanting 
something to drink. Clarence searched the crowd for Alda and 
couldn’t find her. He ran to Dad and told him that about halfway 
up Alda had decided to return to the spring because she was afraid 
the trip to the rocky top would scuff up her new shoes. There was 
no trace of Alda anywhere among the picnickers. We were all 
looking for her—except Noel. ‘ 

Alda was lost! There was no doubt about that. She had missed 
her way back and was probably wandering along a bluff or in some 
deep, wooded canyon! It was extremely dangerous for a child to be 
lost in the rough country. The alarm went through the crowd. 
Men and boys joined in the search. 
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Dad and about a dozen men fanned out and climbed halfway up 
the mountain. Their calls floated on the now warm afternoon air. 
Dad sounded his shrill whistle but it bounced around the walls of 
the deep cuts in confusing echoes. 

Dad thought he heard Alda call, but because of the echoes he 
couldn’t determine her location. He whistled again and again, but 
Alda didn’t answer. After an hour’s search Alda was spotted racing 
along a bluff far across a deep gulch; she was running in the 
opposite direction from the picnic. Dad, calling at every step, made 
his way to her and together they scrambled back to the picnic. 

“T couldn’t find my way,” Alda sobbed over and over. 

Her dress was in tatters and her arms and legs were networks 
of scratches and cuts—and her new shoes looked as if they were 
ten years old. But she was not badly hurt—no bones broken, no 
snake bites. 

Alda ran to our wagon, crawled into it, and fell on the quilt- 
covered floor, crying as if her heart would break. Mother hurried 
to her. 

“Are you hurt worse than you told us?” she asked. She bathed 
Alda’s face with her wet handkerchief. 

“My shoes!” Alda wailed. “My new shoes! Look at them! They're 
ruined! And I can’t get another pair!” 

By then Dad was loading the wagon to go home, and he was 
fuming. 

“This is the last dad-blamed time we’re coming here to a school 
picnic,” he said. “From this on, the picnic can be held on the school 
grounds where people are not so apt to get killed or lost.” 

Kit and Kate sensed Dad’s mood. They took us home as gently 
and smoothly as if they had been kittens. Noel looked as solemn 
as an old screech owl. He sat in one of the chairs, his head 
wrapped in a tea towel.and his eyes sort of puffed. 

Alda paid no attention to the cuts in her legs and arms. She 
sat in the wagon staring at her scuffed shoes. They now looked 
more white than brown. Alda sobbed, and tears streamed down 
her face. 

“Don’t worry about your shoes, Sister,” Mother said. “Mother 
can fix them good as new. I’m just thankful we're all going home 


together.” 
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The next day Mother asked me to take an ax and go to the 
creek with her. We found a stout young black-walnut tree, and 
we cut several strips of bark from it. With this bark and boiling 
water Mother concocted a stain that dyed Alda’s shoes almost to 
their original color; when regular brown polish was put on, the 
scuffed shoes shone like new ones, and Alda was happy. 

We knew how to make use of the gifts of nature. 

One of the most glorious days of spring at Nubbin Ridge, at 
about the time of the end of school, was the First Green Sunday— 
the Sabbath on which we had green food after a long winter of dry 
stuff from the smokehouse and cellar. The first mess of greens was 
always poke salad (known elsewhere as pokeweed and also as pigeon 
berry). Poke was the first edible thing to show up. 
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While the cold, moaning winds of the dying winter were still 
assaulting the hills, wondrous things were happening down in the 
fecund bottom of the winding creek, there at the foot of the bud- 
ding elms and naked sumacs and under the thorny tangle of wild 
berry vines. Last fall’s leaves were bedded there, damp and mouldy. 
Fed by the rains of late winter and early spring, the creek mur- 
mured along, winding through dark places and occasionally out into 
the sunlight. 

Down there the poke shoots pushed up through the moist earth 
and the residue of old autumns. They slowly unrolled into veined 
leaves the size and shape of the dainty ears of a young filly. 

Mother watched a clump or two of poke near the house. When 
the leaves were about right, she’d say to me: 

“I fancy we could have a mess of poke salad on Sunday if you'd 
go down on the creek and gather it.” 

With a tin pail in one hand and a single-shot .22-caliber rifle in 
the other—just in case I spied a bouncing cottontail or a frisky 
squirrel—I wandered the creek, clipping off the velvety greens with 
my barlow. 

The boiling greens, seasoned with a lump of salt pork, smelled 
tantalizingly good on Sunday morning. This was one dish—the 
first time in spring—that Mother dealt out in fixed portions. Our 
inclination was to make pigs of ourselves and eat too much, which 
was bad; too much poke, when one wasn’t accustomed to green 
stuff, could act as a mighty purge. 

We considered poke a sort of spring tonic, something to clean 
out the pipes and condition us for a changing season. 

Poke salad is actually poison—especially the roots. If the greens 
are not parboiled they can cause dangerous illness. 

Poke, a gift of God through birds migrating southward from the 
winter-blasted shores of New England, didn’t have to be cultivated. 
The heat of summer, the cold of winter, the storms of spring, 
droughts and floods didn’t hurt it; it was always there. 

Later in the season Mother pickled poke stems for wintertime. 
We made ink of the deep magenta juice of the dark berries that 
hung heavily in the autumn. Our chickens and turkeys wandered 
out in the fall and feasted on the berries; so did bobwhites, doves, 
and other birds which formed a part of our food supply. So poke 
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was a dependable blessing, a sort of bounty of our isolated valley. 

Only a few days later than poke was wild lettuce, with wide 
leaves spreading on the moist ground. Wilted with hot grease, 
wild lettuce was a rare delicacy. Another plant, which looked 
almost exactly like wild lettuce, except for a slight difference in 
the shape of the leaves, was deadly poisonous; but we didn’t worry 
about that. We could differentiate between the lettuce and the 
poisonous weed as easily as we could between a goat and a sheep 
or a jackrabbit and a cottontail. 

Up the far reaches of the creek where it wound out of the hills 
on the Cross Bar were big clumps of wild goose plums. These 
purple little plums made jam so tangy that it would bite back when 
you took a bite of it. Being in higher and more protected places, 
the wild plums were seldom damaged by spring frosts which were 
particularly killing in low places. 

All year we watched the development of the plums until they 
ripened in midsummer; then came our plum-picking jaunts. These 
expeditions were great fun—although we had to watch for rattlers, 
which like to curl up in plum thickets—and the plums put ruby- 
colored glasses and jars of jam on shelves in the cellar. 

We used everything that nature provided in our valley. The 
inner layers of elm bark made a tannic acid which we used in tan- 
ning hides—making rawhide of calfskin for bottoming chairs and 
repairing harness and also in making powder puffs of moleskins. 
In the fall and early winter we gathered our own nuts—walnuts 
and pecans from trees that grew wild along the creek, and big fat 
meaty acorns from the Spanish oaks. We made our own chewing 
gum from the lumps of wax that form on old cedars and gave it 
elasticity by adding the black berries that grew in hanging grape- 
like bunches on briars down on Green Briar Creek; we called them 
stretch-berries. 

By rendering the rich, greasy leaf-lard of ’possums—which we 
caught ambling around our chicken yard—Dad made a feather oil 
that was superior to any commercial product ever on the market. 
An old shoe so dry, cracked, and warped that it would break like 
a match stem if bent could be made as soft and pliable as a new 
kid glove by the application of ‘possum oil. The oil waterproofed 


our everyday shoes and made them last three times as long as they 
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would without the homemade product, and we used the oil on the 
leather parts of our harness. 


The bees that buzzed about our wild flowers along the creek, 
out on the prairie glades, and in the cuts in the hills also worked 
for us. Dad taught Clarence and me how to course bees to their 
hollow trees. 

It was useless to watch a bee that was busy among the butter- 
cups. He might call on a dozen or so flowers before heading for 
home. But when a bee sipped water and took off, he bee-lined 
straight for the swarm. When you saw a bee take off from water, 
you had his direction instantly, for he never changed directions. 
You could determine the approximate distance to the bee tree by 
watching the bee take altitude; if he started only a few feet high, 
the tree was close by, but if he took altitude at a sharp angle, the 
tree might be a mile or more away. We'd watch half a dozen bees 
tise singly from water; if they followed the same course, we knew 
they were from a single swarm. 

We walked in the direction indicated by the flight of the bees. 
When we had traveled about the distance indicated by the height 
the bees were flying, we started looking for likely trees. 

Our first bee-coursing was a grand success. From a pool in the 
creek the bees had taken off directly upstream. We walked up the 
creek, carefully cutting across every bend. On a little point jutting 
out into the creek we saw a twisted old blackjack tree squatting. 
Even before we were within fifty feet of the tree we heard the 
bees humming. We ran around the tree, looking up and down, to 
see whether it was marked with a large “X” carved in the bark. 
The “X” was the official mark of the first finder and also the keeper. 
And this mark was generally honored. Any man who would cut a 
marked bee tree was as low as a snake’s belly, he was a liar and 
the truth wasn’t in him and he ought to be whipped until his hide 
wouldn’t hold shucks. If a storekeeper heard of a man who had cut 
a marked bee tree, that man could never buy as much as a nickel’s 
worth of candy on credit in that store. Even if the owner found 
someone else’s mark on a bee tree on his land, he honored that 
mark. 


Our big blackjack was up in the hills on the Cross Bar. Much 
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to our joy, it was not marked. With our pocket knives we carved 
our first “X” in the bark of a bee tree. 

Robbing this bee tree was a family affair. Taking along pans 
and stewers and, of course, the chopping ax, we walked through 
the woods the mile and a half to the blackjack. This was such an 
exciting event that Mother wanted to go along. We parked the 
smaller children several feet away so they could watch but would 
be safe from any angered bees. Mother and the girls were supposed 
to keep their distance. Dad, Clarence, and I tied twine strings 
tightly around the bottoms of our pant legs and the cuffs of our 
shirts and we buttoned our shirt collars. 

The trick of robbing a bee tree without killing the bees was one 
of careful calculation of an intangible: we built a small fire of 
grass, leaves, and dead bark so that the smoke drifted to the tree; 
the idea was to stupefy the bees without killing them. We wanted 
to save the bees so that they would make more honey in this tree 
or else find another hollow tree to which we could course the bees. 
Just how much smoke from an open fire out on the bank of a 
creek would quieten the bees but not kill them was an estimation 
that came sort of naturally with country people. 

These were particularly fast, high-tempered bees. Dad was 
deathly afraid of bees, wasps, yellow jackets, any flying things with 
stingers. But here in this old blackjack was honey that we needed. 
He watched the irritated bees. He dropped more leaves to smother 
the fire and make it smoke. He fanned the smoke toward the tree 
with his straw hat. 

When the bees seemed lazy, Dad eased up to the tree and hit a 
few tentative licks. The bees didn’t attack in force, and Dad kept 
chopping. 

The tree was a shell with a tremendous hollow. Within a few 
moments Dad had opened a big hole in the tree, exposing enormous 
layers of rich honeycomb. 

We took about twenty pounds of honey from that old tree and 
left a good-sized dab for the bees, and not a one of us was stung. 
We got away in a hurry, though, before the bees began to recover 
from the smoke and to realize that they had been robbed. 

A few days later Clarence and I revisited the blackjack. The 
bees had moved to some other tree, for there wasn’t much hollow 
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left to the blackjack. The bees would have time to make enough 
honey to see them through the winter, and next summer perhaps 
wed find their new tree. 

There probably never was anything more delicately delicious 
than honey made by bees in a tree from the nectar of wild flowers, 
cotton blossoms, and the blooms of fruit trees, including thickets 
of wild goose plums. 

With us, honey was not only food but medicine. A tablespoon 
of rich wild honey usually cleared croup, even severe cases. We 
made cough syrup of honey. We took raw honey for colds and 
chest congestions. And, of course, honey on a hot biscuit coated 
with melting country butter was medicine for the soul. 


Our biggest bounty from nature was meat—game birds, rabbits, 
and squirrels. We took bobwhites and doves with Dad’s double- 
barrel 12-gauge shotgun, which kicked like a bay steer. We shot 
birds when we needed them or could find them and knew nothing 
about any game laws. However, we were careful not to deplete 
the flocks, a crop of game birds being a part of our harvest. 

Young clean cottontails, squirrels, and even half-grown jack- 
tabbits made mighty good eating; we liked the meat as well as we 
did fried chicken, and even Baptist and Methodist preachers, who 
were noted for their keen appreciation of fried chicken, feasted 
on rabbit and squirrel at our house and thought they were eating 
chicken. It was easy for us to spot a doe rabbit or a female squirrel 
and we avoided killing them at certain times of the year, knowing 
that they were raising young. 

At times, however, the rabbit population—both cottontails and 
jacks—became so heavy that we had to shoot down every rabbit we 
saw in defense of our garden and crops. 

But we knew not to exterminate the bunnies; they were too 
important to us. It wasn’t unusual on a spring afternoon for Mother 
to say to me: 

“Why don’t you take your little gun and go down on the creek 
and see if you can get some fresh meat for supper?” 

This was a chore I loved. Usually I preferred hunting without 
Penny. If he jumped a cottontail he’d chase it into a hollow log 
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or tree or into a rock pile and I had the job of capturing the rab- 
bit. Penny was exceptionally good at “treeing” squirrels, but he 
made so much noise that nearly all the squirrels would seek cover 
in their nests or in hollow trees. 

On almost any afternoon, except when the wind was high, I 
could go down to the old cottonwood at the spring, sit quietly on 
the bank of the creek, gaze into the towering tree, and get a mess 
of squirrels for supper in thirty minutes to an hour. Shooting at 
squirrels on a swaying limb seventy feet high in the cottonwood 
was a challenge. Only an expert marksman could bring one down, 
and on Nubbin Ridge if you weren’t a good shot you probably 
didn’t have wild game to eat. When Mother sent me hunting for 
food, I usually returned home with three to five squirrels, a couple 
of cottontails, and perhaps a young jackrabbit. 

We seldom shot anything merely for the sport: we either needed 
the meat or killed to get rid of pests—crows, owls, hawks, snakes of 
all sorts, and any animals we found prowling in the vicinity of our 
chickens. 

One sultry summer morning just after a big rain Mother asked 
me to go hunting for fresh meat. The sun was bearing down and 
the grass, still beady with moisture, sparkled. In the distance the 
timber along the creek looked drenched. The atmosphere was 
oppressive, the sort that made beads of sweat break out all over 
you. This wasn’t a very good sort of day to go hunting: animals 
didn’t stir and birds stayed out of sight in dark places, making 
weird sounds of complaint. Even the bees, almost stupefied by the 
close stuffiness of the air, worked little. Nearly everything seemed 
to have the “don’ts”—“don’t care, don’t want to, don’t bother me.” 

As I ambled along toward the creek, not caring whether I found 
any game, I heard a squirrel barking excitedly in a big elm. Two 
shining black crows rose from the timber top and flew speedily 
away across a field, squawking as if frightened or badly irritated. 
A cottontail leaped from under spreading branches of a cedar and 
went thudding over the grass along the bank of the creek; he didn’t 
dodge as if closely pursued but ran in a straight line, evidently 
depending on speed to get him quickly away from where he didn’t 
want to be. 
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Occasionally half a dozen or so birds rose from the tree-tops and, 
chattering, settled back down. 

When I walked into the fringe of the timber that bordered the 
creek, I saw birds darting this way and that through the branches 
and making queer, unmusical sounds as if they were frightened. 

An uneasiness seemed to pervade the woods. The sultry weather 
couldn’t cause this sort of excitement among the wild things. I 
wondered whether Mr. Crow might be lurking there, or perhaps a 
strange animal, such as a bobcat or a panther. A sort of tenseness 
grasped me. I was wet with sweat. I cocked my rifle and walked 
carefully at a stalking gait. 

Crossing the creek, I came out into a grassy glade which was 
studded with a few sumacs and some clumps of button-willow. 

I heard an odd scream in one of the clumps of button-willow 
and glimpsed a flash of red. 

A blood-red cardinal fluttered up from the brush, suspended 
himself with beating wings and then, screaming, settled back to- 
ward the ground. Then up he came again. I crept toward the 
button-willow. I heard a sleepy rhythmic buzzing, something like 
a drone which changed keys. And up and down the screaming red- 
bird went. This was what was causing so much excitement in this 
usually pleasant patch of woods along the running creek. 

Moving cautiously, I saw a diamondback rattler, a huge one, 
coiled under the button-willow. His long string of rattles was 
straight up and vibrating. His head was raised about six inches, 
and it was weaving from side to side. Each time the redbird came 
down, it dropped closer to the ugly head of the reptile before its 
madly beating wings raised it again. 

Obviously the rattler had complete control of the bird and 
eventually would bring the cardinal to its open mouth. The thought 
struck me that this was-what had happened to little Vera Duncan. 

I raised my rifle and sighted down the barrel and followed the 
weaving head of the snake. A sleepy feeling came over me, and 
for an instant I was afraid the rattler might charm me. 

Taking careful aim, I pulled the trigger. The bullet thudded 
into the center of the rattler’s head, and he lashed like a mule 
whip. The redbird, with mouth wide open, fell exhausted to the 
damp ground within an inch of the snake’s head. With wings out- 
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spread, the bird lay there a moment or two and then fluttered up 
into the button-willow. It hopped from limb to limb, looking 
around with its sharp black eyes as if it were surprised that it was 
free; then it flew away, a flashing red streak, up the creek toward 
the old cottonwood. And quiet returned to the woods. 


XIV The Friendly Hills 


When Clarence had grown to be twelve and I was nine, we 
decided we wanted to make some money of our own and trapping 
for furs was the only way open to us. 

First, we had to get the money to pay for good, strong steel traps 
that would hold ‘possums, ’coons, skunks, and even coyotes and 
bobcats. 

We knew that possums liked to den in hollow places in trees 
high off the ground. Many post oaks had such hollows. When win- 
ter set in and the fur was good we roamed the countryside, climbing 
trees that looked to have open hollows. We found and captured 
seven ‘possums. When the pelts were dry we shipped them to the 
F. C. Taylor Fur Company in St. Louis. It seemed as if every com- 
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pany in the country buying raw furs was located in St. Louis. We 
wrote cards to Funstun Brothers, Hill Brothers, the St. Louis Com- 
mission Company, and several others for price lists and catalogues, 
and from then on we received a pretty good sprinkle of mail each 
month. 

Our first batch of ’possum pelts brought enough money to pay 
for four traps and left us a dollar or two. We ordered two single- 
spring traps, strong enough to hold ‘possums, skunks, and ’coons. 
But we anticipated big game and we ordered two heavy double- 
spring traps for coyotes and bobcats. 

Our traps arrived at the mailbox on a cold December day, with 
a gusty north wind whipping and churning dark clouds across the 
sky. We picked up the package on our way home from school. 
When we came to a row of dense brush that broke the howling 
wind we squatted down and opened the package. It was cold 
enough to freeze the horns off of a billy goat but we didn’t mind. 
The traps were beautiful! Bright and shining new steel! We exam- 
ined each trap and were so deeply engrossed that we didn’t hear 
the approach of a horse. 

“Damn, by George,” Mr. Cordwent greeted us, looking down 
from the back of Prince and clamping his cigar stub in his teeth, 
“what we got here?” 

“Steel traps!” Clarence said. “We're going to do some trapping.” 

“Damn, by George, good idear. Think you could catch a coyote?” 

“We sure can,” Clarence said, holding up one of the double- 
spring traps. 

Mr. Cordwent revealed some exciting news: coyotes and bobcats 
had been raiding his goats and sheep. The coyotes were particularly 
thick and he was paying a bounty of $2.50 for each one killed on 
the Cross Bar. 

“Mr. Crow has been doing some trapping around Spring Gap,” 
Mr. Cordwent said, “and you wouldn’t want to run into-him.” 

We hurried home, anxious to get the traps set. “Two and a half 
bounty on a coyote,” Clarence said, “and the hide is worth that 
much. Just think! If we could catch just three coyotes by Christ- 
mas, that would be fifteen dollars—just for coyotes and not counting 
other things!” 

Our enthusiastic hope of trapping coyotes probably would have 
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made even Allen Ellis laugh. Coyotes were so crafty that the Big 
Ace had never been able to snare one. As far as we knew, even 
Mr. Crow didn’t catch very many coyotes. 

We surprised the hogs with early feeding. We carried in wood 
and rushed through other chores; then we headed for the woods 
to set our traps. Clarence carried the .22 and I took along a three- 
tined pitchfork—just in case a cow or bull might make a run at us. 
We had bacon rind for bait and some big slabs of rind to tie on 
our feet when we reached coyote country. We wore gloves to ward 
off human scent—that’s what one of the trapper catalogues from 
St. Louis said to do. 

We pushed northward into the Cross Bar, up a valley rimmed 
by cedar-covered ridges. The north wind whistled and the dark 
clouds spit snow. Facing the wind along a goat fence, we began 
to smell something very unpleasant. Near a place where the north- 
south fence turned east we spied a dead horse. We decided that 
this would be the very place to try for coyotes. Scattered about 
were white, dead cedar limbs, the remains of fence-post cutting 
of a few years ago. We fired a small piece of cedar and held our 
bacon rind over the blaze until the rind was hot enough to drip. 
That increased the odor. We tied a piece of the warm rind to the 
sole of each shoe to kill the human odor of our tracks. We rubbed 
each double-spring trap with the rind. 

Clarence decided that we'd set the double-springs several feet 
apart just to the north of the horse and that we wouldn’t use any 
bait, since bacon rind would seem sort of out of place there and 
make a coyote suspicious. 

We were so cold and nervous that we had great difficulty mash- 
ing down the springs of the traps and setting the trigger, but we 
finally made it. We tied the trap chains to dead cedar stumps that 
were lying loose on the ground. The stumps made good drags. If 
you anchored a trap securely and a caught coyote lunged against 
it, he might jerk his foot from the trap, and that was the reason 
for drags. 

Darkness was closing in and snow was pelting down when we 
finished setting the traps. On our way home we set the two single- 
springs on our own creek and baited them with bacon rind. The 


clouds broke and the wind began to die before we got home. A 
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thin blanket of white covered the ground—we hoped this would 
kill all human signs at our big traps—and just plain old frigid cold 
put sharp icicles in the air. 

We crawled out of bed at four o’clock next morning; we had to 
go to the traps, skin anything we caught, and do the morning chores 
in time to get off to school. 

The light snow covering was frozen so hard that it was grainy. 
A half-moon rode the sky over Spring Gap Mountains, and there 
was a stillness you could hear. 

Clarence carried the .22 and I shouldered the pitchfork. Our 
feet made crunching sounds on the frozen snow. We were so 
excited we didn’t think of being frightened—not until we crawled 
through the fence and headed into the ranchlands. A cottontail 
leaped from a tuft of sage grass and dodged into a live-oak thicket. 
It sounded like a horse. We were startled. Vapor fogged from our 
mouths and our teeth chattered. I could see that Clarence was 
frightened, and I was plain scared. He loaded the .22. 

When we were about fifty yards from where we’d placed the 
double-springs, we heard savage snarling and the sound of some- 
thing heavy thudding against the fence. The wires shrieked. We 
figured we had a big one, but we couldn’t be sure that the enraged 
animal—whatever it might be—was safely in a trap. We huddled 
together and talked about whether to go on or dash back to the 
house and wait for good daylight, and perhaps for Dad and the 
shotgun. 

“We've got to go on if it kills us,” Clarence said, through loudly 
chattering teeth. “If we go back, they'll laugh at us.” 

We eased cautiously along. 

Near the fence corner we saw our quarry—a big, reddish coyote. 
We were jubilant, but also frightened. A coyote may be cowardly, 
but one can sound mean. Our trap gripped the wolf by a front 
paw. He had dragged the cedar stump against the goat fence. In- 
stantly, we saw that the end of the root to which we had wired 
the chain was broken and that the tie was within an inch of slip- 
ping off. 

“If I shoot and miss, he'll jump big,” Clarence said, “and we 
could lose a new trap. Let’s corner him.” 

The coyote was about twenty-five yards south of where the fence 
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made a right-angle turn to the east. We spread out in the wide 
angle of the fence and moved slowly toward the coyote. Cringing 
and snapping, he retreated until he was in the corner. I stood just 
to the south of him with my pitchfork extended points forward. 
Clarence eased up from the east, raising the rifle. 

It looked as if the muzzle were pointed straight at me. If the 
bullet hit the trap, a wire, or the corner post, it could glance and 
drill a hole in me. For an instant the coyote looked straight at 
Clarence. 

There was the spiteful spang of the little rifle, a quick flash and 
a thud. The coyote lunged. The trap chain came loose from the 
stump. But it was too late for the coyote; he was dead. And what 
an ignominious end for such a magnificent wild creature! One of 
the craftiest animals on earth, and he had been trapped, cornered, 
and killed by two rank amateurs who were so badly frightened they 
could scarcely speak. 

Now that the coyote was safely dead we felt good! We had to 
skin the animal, but that wasn’t much of a chore. We’d take the 
pelt by the Cross Bar and collect the $2.50 and we'd get from 
$2.40 to $5 for the pelt! 

Our luck held. We had a blackish boar ‘possum in the first single- 
spring we visited. It was little trouble to take care of him. The 
real fun began at the second single-spring. It held a bright-eyed 
civet, or little spotted skunk. Now the spray of a skunk is rank 
indeed, but that of a civet is even more potent. We didn’t know 
how to shoot a trapped civet and avoid the spray. Our first shot 
only wounded the civet and it turned loose. It sprayed all over us. 

Finally Clarence killed the civet with a lucky shot. The skinning 
job was almost unbearable, for the fur was wet with the spray. 
However, a civet pelt was listed up to $1.20 and we couldn’t take 
a chance on losing that amount! 

We trotted to the house just as the red sun peeped up on our 
frosty valley. In quick calculation we figured that the night’s catch 
would be worth at least $9.50, which was beyond our most wild- 
eyed expectations. 

But the welcome that awaited us at the house was a bit dour. 
Mother’s nose had told her of the little skunk. Two washtubs of 


steaming soapy water awaited us. The clothes we wore were tossed 
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outside to be boiled in the washpot. Despite scrubbing that red- 
dened the skin, we still smelled and so did the house and the whole 
farm. On a cold morning the odor of a skunk carries at least two 
miles. 

At school our teacher, Mary Denton (who had taken Miss Mis- 
souri’s place), turned up her prim little nose. “I’m sorry,” she said 
frostily to the entire school, “there are boys in this Turkey Creek 
community who want to grow up and be like Mr. Crow.” 

Other kids avoided us. Girls held their noses when they caught 
us looking their way. However, when word got out that we had 
also caught a coyote, we commanded a certain respect, especially 
among the boys. To us, things looked rosy even if they didn’t smell 
that way. 


Our reputation soon hit the skids and declined rapidly. Ten 
successive cold dawns we trudged to our traps only to see that not 
a one of them had been sprung. On this tenth morning, which was 
a Friday, we decided to try something else: go hunting that night. 
We'd take Penny maybe he’d find a ’possum or perhaps a ’coon. 
Since our traps were set to the north and northwest of the house, 
we figured it best to hunt in another direction—southwest toward 
Boothe Springs. Dad warned us not to travel very far and to return 
home early, for the night was very cold. 

We left the house about good dark. Clarence carried the .22 and 
a kerosene lantern, and I toted a single-bit chopping ax. 

At the top of the hill west of the house we headed into heavy 
post-oak timber. Pretty soon Penny barked far out ahead. He 
yipped a few yips and then settled down to his baying bark. We 
struck a trot. We found Penny trying his best to climb a big tree 
at the edge of the grove which Dad and Mother had pointed out 
to us as the place of the country picnic at which they had met. 

We lighted the lantern and searched the treetop but could see 
nothing. However, Penny had never lied and we knew ‘there was 
something in that tree. We kept looking. Just above the first fork 
we spied what looked like an open hollow. We cut a stout green 
stick and climbed the tree with lantern and stick. 

I held the lantern and Clarence punched into the hollow with 
the stick. We heard the unmistakable growl of a ‘possum. While 
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I held the lantern, Clarence punched in the hollow until he 
pinned the animal’s head; then he eased a hand into the hole and 
grasped the ’possum’s long, hairless tail and yanked the animal out. 
The ’possum came out flaying all four feet and trying to pull his 
grinning mouth up to the hand-hold on his tail. Clarence whacked 
its head a few times with the stick and the possum sulled—that is, 
played dead. We dropped the ’possum to the ground and Penny 
guarded it while we climbed down. 

We had a problem: if we skinned the ‘possum immediately, that 
would take time and our hands would be messy; if we killed the 
animal and didn’t skin him, he’d soon stiffen and it would be 
difficult to take the pelt. 

It turned out that I’d carry the sulled ‘possum, a big one. As a 
precaution, we tied the animal’s hind legs together with a piece of 
strong twine. That old possum must have weighed ten pounds and 
it and the ax made quite a load. 

We wandered along Turkey Creek, taking an occasional swing 
into the woods out away from the creek. We were growing tired— 
and it was blackly dark in the woods. Every time we stopped and 
talked about heading for home, Penny, out far ahead of us, barked 
as if hitting a trail, and we pushed on. The dog’s trailing led us 
up a wide draw which angled away from Turkey Creek. Soon we 
were trudging among lofty oaks, elms, hackberry, and cottonwoods, 
now starkly naked in the dead of winter. Here and there were 
massive cedars, dark and green in the faint light of the cold stars. 
The ground was covered with fallen leaves, and in places we 
crunched knee-deep in leaves. 

There was an exhilarating dampness in the air, due to the creek 
and marshy places. This was wild country, and it looked good for 
coons. 

Up ahead, deep in the hollow, Penny yelped, and we were sure 
he was hitting the trail of a ’coon. We lit a shuck through the 
underbrush and ran into a pond of cold, leafy water—up to our 
waists. When we crawled out, we were almost freezing. We built 
a fire in a clearing which looked like the edge of an old field next 
to a big cedar. 

We sat there hugging the fire, trying to dry our clothes. Occa- 
sionally I had to tap the ‘possum to keep him sulled. 
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“Where are we?” Clarence asked. 

I wasn’t sure, for we had roamed in almost every direction and 
also in loops and circles. 

“Home,” he said, “is over that way.” He pointed to the north- 
east across the clearing. He got up and walked around, and found 
a fence. “You know,” he said, “I believe we’re at Boothe Springs. 
It sure looks like that old field.” 

This startled me. The moonshiners popped into my mind. More- 
over, I realized that we were probably less than a mile from Mr. 
Crow’s place. Clarence returned to the fire and squatted down. 

“I reckon we'd as well head for home,” he said. 

Penny joined us at the fire. He cried a little and whined. We 
tried to send him into the woods to hunt, but he kept coming back 
and kept crying. Clarence and I talked about something we'd heard 
—that when your dog hangs around and acts nervous, it’s a sign he 
senses danger and is trying to warn you. Within less than five 
minutes we talked ourselves into a terrible fright, and there was 
unanimous agreement to head straight for home. We lighted the 
lantern so we could see how to avoid holes of water. We headed 
across the old field, for that looked like the most direct route back 
to our home country. 

We were making good time across the field when Clarence 
called out: 

“Come on! Run for your life!” 

He struck a dead run and I stayed close to his heels. Penny was 
right ahead of us. After about a hundred yards Clarence stopped 
for breath. We were puffing mightily. 

“T saw a light flash in that old Boothe Springs house,” Clarence 
gasped. 

That was enough to frighten me out of my growth—as Grover, 
the Rover, had been. We had passed almost beside the old shanty 
in which the moonshiners had been flushed. We struck a long swift 
trot. I wished that I didn’t have the live ’possum and the heavy ax. 
But a moment later they felt as light as feathers. 

Penny stopped in front of us and growled savagely. Then he 
barked and growled again. He didn’t budge. We saw a shadowy 
form a few feet ahead of us. Then there was a voice: 


“Where are the young men going in such a hurry?” 
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We were paralyzed. “Mr. Crow,” Clarence whispered. I had 
already recognized the voice. We would have preferred bumping 
into a criminal moonshiner or a panther. Obviously he was out 
night-hunting without his dog. 

“Behave yourself, Penny,” Mr. Crow said. I wondered how he 
knew the name of our dog. Penny obeyed. 

Clarence was shaking so that the lantern and the .22 were danc- 
ing in his hands. But when he managed to get his breath he told 
Mr. Crow we had seen a light in the old house. “It was just as 
plain as day,” Clarence said. 

“Let's walk back a piece and see,” Mr. Crow suggested. 

Why did this strange old hunter want to take us to a deserted 
house deep in the woods? Did he want to kill us? Clarence and I 
couldn’t confer except to study each other’s eyes in the dim light 
of the lantern. Mr. Crow had his gun; he could get the drop on 
us. 

But without a word, we turned and walked with him. He took 
the lantern from Clarence. I had an urge to drop the ‘possum and 
work on the back of Mr. Crow’s head with the ax. 

When we were beside the old house, Mr. Crow stopped. 

“See the light there?” Mr. Crow asked. 

We could see the frightening thing. 

“Now watch,” he said. He raised the lantern chimney and blew 
out the flame. The light disappeared in the window of the old 
house. “You were just seeing the reflection of your own lantern,” 
Mr. Crow said. He relighted the lantern and we could see that he 
was right. 

Mr. Crow handed the lantern to Clarence and walked along 
with us as we started back toward our farm. He asked about our 
trapping. We hadn’t told him of our traps, but he seemed to know 
everything that went on. He knew we had caught a coyote. 

“No use in you young men gitting scared about everything,” Mr. 
Crow said. “Nine times out of ten when you run from something 
it’s no more dangerous than the reflection of a light. No more 
danger at night than in daytime; the only difference is the dark, but 
it's just as dark for anything that might take after you as it is for 
you and that about evens it up.” 

I felt easier. After a little while Mr. Crow stopped to light his 
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pipe. “You young men can learn a lot from the woods and hills,” 

he said. “The hills are friendly. When everything and everybody 

pe against you, you can turn to the hills. They'll always be 
ere. 

Mr. Crow told us he’d be getting home. Then, just as any neigh- 
bor would, he said: “You young men come to see me sometime.” 
He disappeared noiselessly into the night. 

Clarence and I didn’t talk a great deal on our way home, but 
we felt much braver. We placed the possum under a washtub and 
put a rock on it; then we crawled into bed—about as cold as boys 
could possibly be. 

The next morning our ‘possum was gone; it had cut the twine 
on its hind legs and had dug out. So we had absolutely nothing to 
show for our first night’s hunt alone—except experience. 

In the afternoon we went back to the tree where we'd caught 
the ‘possum and climbed up. And there was this old ‘possum curled 
up in his nest. He still had a piece of our twine around one back 
leg. We were amazed. How could this old ’possum—supposedly 
the dimmest-witted animal on four legs—find its way home after 
being carried head down miles through the woods, having its head 
whacked to keep it sulled, and finally being imprisoned under a 
tub with its legs bound? 

Our first really satisfying thrill came when Mr. Cordwent 
handed us a check for $2.50, the bounty on the coyote. By this 
time we were ready to ship our first pelts to St. Louis. We bundled 
them carefully and tied on the shipping tag. 

When Mr. Brownlee, coming down the hill toward our mailbox, 
saw us waiting with the bundle, his nose started turning up. He 
was furious. His face was red and his eyes shot mean glances at us. 

“Polecats! Polecats!” he shouted at us. “All I am is a polecat 
hauler! How would you like to drive for miles with polecat hides 
under your very nose? Everybody’s mail smells like polecat. I smell 
like polecat. I pick up polecat hides for you. I pick up polecat hides 
for old man Crow. I pick up polecat hides for boys down at Caddo 
Peak. I’m writing the Department a protest about sending skunks 
through the mail.” 


Clarence and I couldn’t get in a word. Mr. Brownlee stamped 
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our package, clucked at his mule, and away he and the polecat 
hides went. 

We figured that he was just a town man and couldn’t appreciate 
what it meant to make money catching furs. 


During the holidays, when there was no school and very little 
farm work, Clarence and I tramped the woods. Cottontails didn’t 
stir at that time of year, but Penny treed several. With these we 
made bait for our traps. One cottontail doe that we twisted out of 
a hollow was particularly frisky and jerky and squalled and kept 
squalling. We took her to the house and put her in a tow-sack that 
had plenty of breathing holes. 

Clarence had an exciting idea: we'd take the bunny far up into 
the hills, make her squall and see whether we could call up a 
coyote to within the range of our rifle. We walked about a mile 
and a half northeast of the house and found a bluff that was just 
right. We could peek over it and see the terrain dotted here and 
there with squat scrub cedars, for three hundred yards. The light 
wind was out of the north. We figured that no wild animal would 
approach from the south, since that was down wind. We could 
see a big swath of country behind us and were convinced that no 
animal could slip up on us. 

I took the bunny out of the sack and she squawked and kicked. 
Every time I twisted her she squalled—wannn-wannn-wannn. 

After about twenty tiring minutes of this, Clarence said: 

“I see something!” 

“Where?” I asked, joining him so that I could see through tufts 
of dead grass out to the north. 

“Moving among the cedars about two hundred yards up there.” 

I caught a glimpse of something dark-gray or brindle. It didn’t 
look like a coyote. 

“It’s a big cat of some kind,” Clarence said. 

The animal stalked out between two cedars and we had it sky- 
lighted. It was an enormous thing! It looked like a tremendous 
tiger. 

a Make er squall,” Clarence said. 

I pulled the cottontail out of the sack and she performed well. 

Holding the rabbit by the hind legs, I took another look at our 
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quarry.  Zig-zagging cautiously from cedar to cedar, the big cat 
moved until it was within a hundred yards of us. 
“What is it?” Clarence whispered. 
“I don’t know, but it looks mighty big.” 
“Tt sure looks like a tiger. Reckon our gun’l] kill it?” 
“T don’t know. Are you going to shoot?” 
“I think it’s time.” Clarence’s voice had a quiver in it. “I don’t 
want it to get much closer. It’s too big for a bobcat or a wildcat. I 
think I'd better start shooting.” 
With an elbow on the edge of the bluff, Clarence took careful 
aim. He was ready to shoot when the cat moved behind another 
cedar. He waited until it appeared—much closer now—in the open 
again. Then he fired. 
_ We saw the bullet raise dust and gravel under the big cat. The 

animal bounced up about five feet and bounded lightly away to 
the northeast. Clarence reloaded quickly and took a fast shot at 
the retreating cat, and it fled from our sight. 

I was so excited that I let the rabbit slip out of my hand, and it 
dashed down the draw toward a patch of brush. 

We went home empty-handed. We could never be quite sure 
of the identity of the fearsome animal we had almost called to us. 
It was too big for an ordinary bobcat and too brindle for a moun- 
tain lion. Dad figured it was a catamount. Mr. Cordwent agreed; 
he said that in past years about half a dozen catamounts had been 
caught on his land. 

The experience with the big cat, added to our nocturnal meeting 
with Mr. Crow at Boothe Springs, brought restrictions on our 
hunting forays. Dad didn’t want us out at night with catamounts 
and mysterious old trappers roaming the woods, and he restricted 
our wandering to no more than half a mile from the house at night. 


In that first of several winters of trapping we learned a great 
deal about what Mr. Crow called the friendly hills. We could 
identify the tracks of all the wild animals that roamed our region. 
When we found a den or hole in bluff of creek bank, we could, 
by examining the entrance for fur and by sniffing, determine the 
sort of animal that was using the retreat. We could study claw 
marks in the bark of a tree and tell whether they were put there 
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by squirrels, ‘possums, or other climbing animals; if put there by a 
‘possum, he had been chased up the tree or else had a den in a 
hollow up there. 

We could look at the tracks of a ‘possum and tell whether they 
were made by an animal scouting for food or heading for its den 
after its hunting was completed. We learned to track animals to 
their dens. And we developed into pretty good woodsmen. When 
we were deep in the woods or hills and lost our directions, we could 
find ourselves—at night by the stars, on clear days by the sun, on 
cloudy days or nights by the direction creeks ran and by keeping 
in mind the direction of the wind. Out at the edges of open coun- 
try, the bark grew more thickly and with finer grain on the north 
side of trees. The opening in a squirrel’s nest was never to the 
north but almost invariably to the southeast. 

We could follow winding draws deep into unfamiliar country— 
like that in the rough lands east of Spring Gap—and set a steel 
trap and, in the dark before dawn, even in fog or snow, return 
directly to the ten-inch spot occupied by the trap. 

We learned the sounds and calls of every animal and bird. We 
discovered that the sound of the crow—a black meany which likes 
to steal bait from traps—is haw-haw-haw and not caw-caw-caw. We 
could call crows to us, and also bobwhites. We knew that a pursued 
cottontail dodges for the nearest hollow or hole, while a frightened 
jackrabbit speeds for open country where he can see the approach 
of any enemy and where he can depend on his speed without hav- 
ing to dodge bushes or trees. 

We figured out that for a couple of nights before a severe spell 
of winter weather, nearly all animals were out foraging for food 
so they could gorge themselves and sleep through the bad weather. 
This was our first realization that wild things were smarter than 
we; they knew in advance that the cold, blizzardly spells were 
coming, and we didn’t—at least, not for sure. 

There developed in us the greatest respect and admiration for 
the coyote. We tracked, we trapped, we mixed baits, we used every 
means known to us to kill human scent, but we caught only one 
other coyote—a total of two—that winter. Yet the little wolves often 
raided Mr. Cordwent’s herds of sheep and goats; three or four 
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times they ventured down to our chicken yard in the early morning 
when the chickens were beginning to stir. 

Several cold, dark mornings when we were trudging to our traps 
we heard packs of coyotes wailing and chattering—and that will 
raise the hair on the back of your neck—deep in the woods or over 
a hill. We felt as if they were laughing at two amateurs. Many a 
morning we found our traps sprung and jerked out of cover, and 
always there were tell-tale coyote tracks. A few times coyotes wal- 
lowed precisely where our traps had been set and twice they 
urinated in our traps. 

The obvious contempt with which the coyotes treated us humili- 
ated us. Our only consolation was to say to each other: “There 
will be other winters!” And there were. 

With our trapping and hunting we harvested pelts, and bounties, 
that brought us checks for seventy-four dollars and a few cents, 
and, except for postage on the pelts to St. Louis, this was net. We 
were able to buy clothes, shoes, and other things for ourselves and 
eased the family bank account so that it would finance more things 
for the others. Our spare-time income was almost the equivalent 
to the income from two bales of cotton. 


Our most unforgettable experience, though, was our meeting 
with Mr. Crow. We kept talking about this frightening night, 
always mentioning his invitation to visit him. One Sunday the 
next spring we decided to go see him, and we headed into the hills 
toward his house. We took along the .22. However, when we were 
close to Mr. Crow’s place we concluded that it might not be a good 
idea to go walking up to the house with a gun, and we hid the 
rifle in a cedar. 

We tried to act perfectly natural as we approached the little 
unpainted board house. We knocked on the door. Mr. Crow’s dog 
growled fiercely inside the house. 

Then we heard a voice behind us: 

“What do the young men want?” 

We almost jumped out of our skins. Mr. Crow came walking 
out of some bushes at the edge of the yard, his rifle in his right 
hand. He shook hands. “It would have been all right to have 
brought your gun all the way,” he said. 
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He whistled and Mrs. Crow, a feeble old lady, came out into 
the yard. One of her arms had been infected for years and was 
gradually perishing. Mr. Crow said the trouble had started with the 
bite of a civet. 

Mrs. Crow was pleasant. We chatted there in the shade of the 
house for a while and then our hosts took us to the back of the 
house. There on a stretch of hillside was the most astoundingly 
beautiful sight I had ever seen. There were a dozen or so peach, 
plum, and apple trees in full and fragrant bloom and row after 
row of wild flowers, budding roses, and domestic flowers of all 
sorts and colors. Golden-tongued, heavily scented honeysuckle grew 
along the fence. Mockingbirds sang in nearby trees. In all of this 
lovely flower garden there was not a weed. 

“For my bees,” Mr. Crow said, pointing to neat hives just back 
of the fruit trees. He had taken all the bees from trees he had 
found. 

Mr. Crow seemed to like us. Clarence asked him about what 
every resident of our community would have liked to ask: about 
his background. 

The whiskered old man’s eyes seemed to blaze. “Young man,” 
he said, “I do very little talking.” 

Clarence asked him whether he had been in the Confederate 
Army. 

Again his eyes blazed. “I spent my time fighting scalawags and 
carpetbaggers, with a few bush-whackers and murderers thrown 
in,” he said, “and I’ve been in the hills ever since.” 

That's all the information we gleaned. Pretty soon Mr. Crow 
said: “Sure glad the young men could come by.” We took that to 
mean that it was time to go and we headed for home, stopping at 
the cedar to retrieve our gun. 

The contrast of the strange, smelly old man and the fragrance 
and beauty of the orchard and flower garden stuck in my mind— 
and also in my heart. 


XV Be It Ever So Humble 


Mother voiced little objection to our hunting and trapping, 
since it was a way for us to make money and to have a good time 
in the woods and hills, but she had no intention of raising back- 
woodsmen or trappers. She wanted her children to have greater 
opportunity and better things than she enjoyed. One way she could 
do this was provide a good home. i 

Our little house wasn’t much, but Mother had never ceased in 
her efforts to make it attractive and livable. In her zeal to do this 
she caused one of the most tumultous weeks—a sort of laughing 
week—we ever had at Nubbin Ridge. 

By the time Clarence and I were well into our trapping career, 
we four older children were too big to be sleeping in trundle beds. 
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We had to enlarge living quarters and do a little shifting, but the 
job had to be done the least expensive way. Above the west room 
—the original part of the house—was a loft which we reached by 
climbing a ladder up the front porch wall and entering through a 
half-door, which we called the scuttle-hole. The loft had no ceiling, 
only the rafters and shingles above, and it had no windows, the 
single opening being the scuttle-hole. Dad built a stairway up the 
porch wall. Mother cleaned up and decorated the loft, making it 
as fresh and comfortable as possible, and Clarence, Noel, and I 
moved up there. 

The west room, which we had been using as a kitchen and 
dining area, was converted into a bedroom for the girls. We built 
a shed room on the north side of the house and made it into a 
kitchen and dining room. We did the work ourselves, having no 
money to hire help. 

When the building was completed, Mother could see how a 
little more money and a bit more work could eliminate the shanty 
aspects and create a good place to live. She had been thinking 
about this for a long time. With egg and cream money she had 
carefully hoarded, adding to it a few coins at a time, she ordered 
canvas, wallpaper, and material to make paste. She would decorate 
the downstairs, making it look like a brand-new house. She said 
nothing to the rest of us about this plan until the packages arrived. 

When Dad saw the packages in the middle of the living room, 
he said: 

“What in the world’s all this?” 

Mother told him of her plan. “Thought you could help us,” she 
said. “We ought to get it all finished in a couple of days.” 

A look of woe swept over Dad’s face; he looked a little like a 
trapped man. He had planned his work for the dull time between 
laying by the crops and the start of fall harvest. 

“Why, Sis,” he said, “I've been breaking my neck to get around 
to doing some more terracing while I could have the boys to help 
me before they start to school. I don’t see how I can spare two days 
away from the farm work.” 

“Well, if you can’t help,” she said, “the children and I can do 
it. With a little work we can make our house pretty. The children 
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are growing up, and I think they deserve as nice a house as we 
can provide.” 

Dad fumed and grumbled: it would be all right to have a nice 
house if we could afford it. Hadn’t he just put in a lot of time 
building the new room and the stairs to the loft? Little things like 
having something to eat and paying debts were important, too. 
Some people had lived in tents or log cabins until good times came 
along. 

But finally, with great reluctance, he gave in. “All right, I'll 
help. But we'll have to do it quick.” 

Dad went into high gear, as if he intended to wind up the job 
in an hour or so; he’d get it done and then hike out to the fields. 
All the children, except Peachy, the baby sister, were assigned 
chores. We brought in sawhorses and wagon sideboards to make 
scaffolding. The boards were springy, but strong enough to work 
as a platform for handling the paper. 

The first job was tacking up the canvas, a thin white netting. 
Dad grabbed a bolt of it, gave it a spin, and measured off a strip 
from the ceiling to the baseboard. He grabbed for the scissors to 
whack off the length of canvas. 

“Wait a minute,” Mother called. “I think we ought to take out 
the baseboards and let the canvas and paper go all the way to the 
floor.” 

Dad paused with the scissors in his hand. “You mean just tear 
down the whole blasted house!” 

“No, Daddy-boy, not that; it won’t be much trouble to take out 
the baseboards. Then when we put them back over the paper, 
there will be no rough edges. It would be impossible to paper 
right down to the baseboard and leave the paper pretty and smooth.” 

Dad’s impatience was growing, but he took out the baseboards 
and then removed the moulding around the edge of the ceiling. By 
the time the canvas was up, Mother had the hot paste made and 
in a zinc bucket. She had studied the directions for mixing and 
applying the paste and also hanging the paper. The ceiling was a 
good ten feet from the floor, meaning long lengths of paper. The 
paper had large flower designs and along the edges some of the 
flowers were only small parts of flowers with the rest of the design 
on the next strip of paper. 
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Dad measured off a length of paper and placed it on the scaffold. 
Then came an exasperating delay. The raw edge of the paper had 
to be trimmed. Mother explained how the paper would have to be 
cut so that the design in each length would match precisely the 
one to be put next to it. 

“This matching business,” Dad grumbled, “do we have to do 
that for the whole house?” 

“Of course,” Mother said, “if we don’t match the paper, we'll 
have only parts of flowers scattered all over the room, and that 
would look awful.” 

“Why, Sis, fuddling around with all this trimming and matching 
is a waste of time,” Dad said. “It will take a hundred years to fix 
just this one room.” 

When Mother applied the warm paste to the first length of 
paper, she started to fold it paste side to paste side, as the directions 
said, so the paper could be stuck at the top and the other would 
come unfolded and swing down to the floor. Dad couldn’t see how 
wallpaper could be put up that way. 

“There’s a better way,” he argued. “Let me show you.” 

Widening his arms, he ran his hands under the strip and tried 
to lift it. ‘The wet paper draped around his hands. 

“That’s the limberest danged stuff I ever saw,” he said, “but 
there must be a way to handle it.” 

He gathered the paper in his hands and arms and climbed onto 
a chair, intending to turn the paste side to the wall and then smooth 
the paper down to the floor. The paper folded down all around 
him and he couldn’t turn loose with either hand to get it into 
position. He looked helpless and also funny. 

Just then Peachy came into the room and looked around at the 
disarray. She caught hold of the edge of the scaffolding and chinned 
herself up to see what was on top. Her weight sprang down the 
board and overturned the bucket of paste; the gooey stuff spread 
all over the scaffolding and dripped down in big gobs on the floor. 
Some of it splashed into Peachy’s face. She clamped her hands over 
her eyes and screamed. 

Dad tried to look down. The chair almost overturned and he 
threw his hands against the wall, wadding the paper; a paste- 


covered end whipped over into his face. 
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The situation was out of hand; there was only one thing to do, 
and Mother started it: she burst out laughing. We children had 
been dying to giggle and now, with Mother's start, we roared. 
Dad managed to get out of the chair. At first he looked angry, but 
within a moment he saw the humor of a family effort to do some- 
thing new for the first time, and he joined in the laughter. 

“Now, Sis,” he said, “we'll do it your way if it takes all year.” 

By the time Peachy, the scaffold, and the floor were cleaned 
up, and Mother had made another batch of paste, the paste on the 
first length had dried, and the paper was so crimped and twisted 
that it would scarcely lie on the floor. 

Starting over, Mother and Dad followed closely the instructions 
and by midafternoon, lengths of paper were going up in a hurry. 
By the time the three rooms were papered, with border at the top, 
Dad’s pride in home beautification had taken a big surge: he sug- 
gested that the inside trim could be painted. Mother decided on 
sky-blue. 

Dad took off a day to go to Cross Plains for the paint; then he 
painted the ceilings, doors, door and window frames, and the base- 
boards. And on the inside the house was beautiful. All of us were 
proud of it, and I felt that perhaps Dad was proudest, although the 
work had taken a full week instead of two days. 


We still had time to do some of the ditching and terracing Dad 
had planned. Not as much as a quarter-acre spot on the farm was 
level; the terrain ranged from rolling to precipitious. The main 
slope was from the west ridge eastward to the creek and from the 
east ridge westward to the creek, and then the creek and the whole 
valley sloped to the south. However, in some places, where cuts 
ran back up into a ridge, making narrow valleys, the water ran 
due north. 

The fields at Nubbin Ridge had been badly washed when Dad 
bought the farm, and the eighty-seven-acre patch, on which we 
owed the almost overwhelming debt, had been cut and eroded by 
water. 

Dad decided that, in the long run, the best way to farm was to 
control the water and build up the soil. Accordingly, we had the 
job of putting up dams and engineering ditches. Dad was one of 
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the first farmers in the county, if not the very first, to put up ter- 
races. One black-land field, which we called The Sixteen-acre Piece, 
had a big draw running across it from the hills to the creek. Flood 
waters from the hills came surging down, like rain off a steep roof, 
and rushed through the draw to the creek. 

Dad called the draw the Jordan River. After a big rain the Jordan 
would have places washed out so deeply that they would have to 
be filled before we could cross with a plow. With his naked eyes 
Dad engineered the location of terraces in the field directly across 
the Jordan; the idea was to prevent washing, build up the soil, 
and hold moisture instead of letting it skitter down to the creek. 
However, when there was a really big rain so much water came 
pouring off the hills that a dam across the Jordan high enough to 
impound the Sea of Galilee couldn’t have held it. 

Therefore, Dad cut ditches in the pasture upslope from the field 
to carry off the flood waters around the field. In some places we 
had to chisel through outcroppings of solid rock to give sufficient 
slope to the ditches. Gradually we terraced and ditched the entire 
farm. 

In our own community and in neighboring ones Johnson Grass, 
one of the most defiant plants this world has ever known, was tak- 
ing farms and ruining them for cultivation. We had a few small 
patches on Nubbin Ridge. Knowing that the stuff spread from 
both roots and seed, Dad had a hard and fast rule that we'd dig 
the Johnson Grass every time it was as much as six inches high 
and that we'd never let a blade of it go to seed. This was an un- 
pleasant chore, especially on Saturday afternoon when there was 
an urge to go to town, but we kept the pest from spreading. 

Some of our fields had rock beds. Cultivation kept bringing good- 
sized boulders to the surface. We picked up and hauled out the 
rocks and built retaining walls along the edges of the fields where 
there were low places. 

When we thrashed wheat and oats we stacked the straw so the 
cattle could go to the stack as they pleased in the winter months; 
then the leavings of the stack, along with the manure that collected 
there, were spread over the fields to enrich the soil. 

When Dad used a hammer, a chisel, or any other tool, he re- 
turned it to a shelf where it belonged, and he “dressed down” boys 
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and girls who failed to do likewise. He took care of things. Every 
summer he tightened the tires on the wagon and hack and once 
every two years painted the wagon wheels; this care showed how 
long-lasting the service of a vehicle could be made: the wagon 
that hauled Dad and Mother from Limestone County to Nubbin 
Ridge was used almost daily but it was still in good condition fifty 


years afterward. 


XVI Mr. Ellis Laughs 


After supper one evening Dad was playing his violin. He 
had added to his repertory—ragtime pieces and fox trots and also 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee.” He liked “Perfect Day” and 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” 

But regardless of whether tunes were old or new, Penny didn’t 
like fiddle music. That night, as he always did, the dog had tucked 
his tail and trotted out of the house when he heard Dad tuning 
the fiddle. We chided Dad, telling him that Penny liked only good 
music. 

Within a short time Penny interrupted the music; he sounded 
off in the yard, and we knew that somebody or some thing was 
coming. We heard the clop-clop-clopping of a horse and the rattle 
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of a buggy. Grover, the Rover, drove up—in his same old hug-me- 
tight buggy, but with a new horse. He came whistling up to the 
house, snapping his fingers playfully at Penny. He greeted us 
warmly. 

“See you got a new hoss?” Dad said. 

“Yes,” Grover said. “Ain’t he peachy? Other horse just wore out.” 

“What's his name?” Clarence asked. 

“Call ’im Donerail.” 

“Donerail>” Clarence said. “What does that mean?” 

“Don’t know, good man. That’s what they called ’im when I 
bought ’im.” 

“Wasn't it Donerail that won that big race—derby, they call it— 
in Kentucky a year or so ago?” Dad asked. “Seems like I read 
something in the paper about it.” 

“Well, what do you know about that?” Grover said. “Wouldn't 
that get your goat!” 

Mother fixed cold supper for Grover and we gathered around 
the dining table to talk and listen to our visitor. 

“There’s bad news, good people,” Grover said. “Been over at 
Cottonwood. The Griffins are leaving.” 

“The Griffins!” Dad said. 

“That’s right, good man. The Griffins are pulling up stakes and 
moving far out into the Texas Panhandle.” 

“Doc Griffin, too?” Dad asked. 

“Yes, the good doctor is going, and the Ramseys, and I hear 
Carter and Kenady may sell out and leave Cottonwood.” 

“Well, wouldn’t that cock your pistol!” Dad exclaimed. 

We could talk of nothing else the rest of the time Grover was 
there. The Griffins were big at Cottonwood. Fred Griffin owned 
the biggest general store, and his brother, Doctor Griffin, had been 
the doctor for a big region for a long time. He’d delivered all the 
children in our family. ’ 

The Griffins had been at Cottonwood since the late 1870's; they 
had arrived only a few years behind the Nordykes. The Griffins 
were solid folks, community builders. Meade Griffin (who later 
attained the high office of associate justice of the Texas Supreme 
Court) was the only boy for miles around who had gone off to 
college—to the University of Texas to study law. 
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Meade was known far and wide as the best man in the county 
at a charivari—the clanging, banging, surprise noise party given 
newlyweds. This was because Meade could blow a wagon thimble 
—the metal spindle on which the wagon wheel turns. Meade could 
lift a heavy thimble to his lips, toot on it and produce a ground- 
jarring sound that could be heard a mile. 

What Grover, the Rover, told us turned out to be true: Fred 
and Doctor Griffin and their families and also some of the Ramseys 
were moving to the Panhandle. And, likewise, Carter and Kenady, 
owners of another big general store in Cottonwood, were leaving. 

Like everybody else, except Mr. Cordwent and a few other 
stockmen, these people had depended mainly on cotton. The weevil 
had made that crop undependable. The Griffins were moving to 
high, dry country where boll weevils couldn’t live. 

The weevils took other victims that year: Mr. Cooper’s gin at 
Cottonwood made its final run, and the little bank at Cottonwood, 
a branch of the First National in Baird, closed after paying off 
depositors. 

Other merchants took over the Griffin and Carter and Kenady 
stores, but Cottonwood never seemed quite the same again; the 
heart had been taken out of it. 

The big changes at Cottonwood didn’t make a great deal of 
difference to the folks at Turkey Creek, except that we had to 
drive to Baird or Cross Plains (seven miles south of Cottonwood) 
to the gin and to the bank; moreover, Cottonwood never had a 
doctor very long at a time after that, and when we needed a doctor 
he had to come all the way from Cross Plains—twelve miles from 
Nubbin Ridge—over ungraded dirt roads. 

Late in 1914 we heard of the great war in lands across the sea. 
The Fort Worth newspaper was full of war news, and soon there 
were long pieces in the magazines about the conflict. 

But Turkey Creek was so far away from everywhere else, we 
couldn’t see how a war halfway around the world could ever affect 
us, and we didn’t worry; we had our own problems. 


We'd lost wonderful friends at Cottonwood, but we still had 
good neighbors, some with peculiarities, like Mr. Crow, the trap- 
per, and Miss Jane Holley in her haunted house; some blustery 
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like Doom Johnson; some frozen-faced like Mr. Ellis; some solid 
and completely dependable, like Mr. Cordwent, John Coats, Mage 
Arvin, the Big Ace; some old Rebels who would never surrender, 
like Grandpa Coffey—but all with good, human qualities, warm 
hearts, and helpful hands. 

Without helping each other in time of need we couldn’t have 
made it. When there was sickness the neighbors helped out day 
and night; when there was death—which nearly always happened 
at night—the neighbors moved in and took over. When we had 
a sick horse, the neighbors helped us with the doctoring; we'd 
drop any job on the farm to go to the aid of a neighbor with sick 
livestock. Men got together and rode from place to place all over 
the community to alter the male horses, mules, hogs, calves, sheep, 
and goats. Mage Arvin was the chief surgeon. 

We had three mule colts that needed this doctoring. Consulting 
his almanac, Dad determined that the signs of the zodiac were 
right—in the knees and traveling downward. He telephoned Mage 
and asked his help. 

“My knife is sharp,” Mage said. “I reckon you can get some of 
the boys to help us?” 

“Sure.” 

With a few telephone calls Dad alerted the neighbors. They 
were at our house bright and early the next morning. With our 
stock taken care of, the men decided they'd make a day of it, and 
they worked out an itinerary. Dad let me go along. At such events 
you never saw a woman or girl. A pig might squeal so shrilly that 
it could be heard all over the place, but a woman would never 
show. The women knew what was going on, but it just wasn’t 
right for a woman to be out about the place when such chores were 
being performed. But wherever the men happened to be at noon- 
time, lunch was ready for them—without a word. 

We reached the Arvin home a few minutes before noon and 
penned their horses and calves; then the men went into the house 
to eat. There wasn’t room at the table for Coats Arvin and me, and 
his sister gave us sandwiches in the kitchen. Roaming about the 
place, we saw an old work mule backed up to a rail fence asleep. 
The lot was near the back of the house. We figured it would be 
funny to frighten the sleeping mule. We found a six-foot length 
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of old barbed-wire and turned up the wires on one end. The plan 
was to slip up behind the mule—with the five-foot rail fence pro- 
tecting us—ease the wire through a crack between the donk’s hind 
legs, push it forward, and then all of a sudden give the mule’s 
underside a swift rake with the wire. 

We started the wire through a crack. We guided it carefully so 
it wouldn’t touch the mule until we were ready for the big action. 
In anticipation of the mule’s surprise we became so tickled we 
almost tittered. The rails in front of us were good and solid. A 
light cedar rail lay on top of the fence. 

About the time we had the wire moving in the right direction, 
we heard the men coming out in the yard and we had to hurry. 
When our wire was almost to the mule’s front legs, we mashed 
down on it, springing the hooked end into the hair; then we gave 
a yank. The wire plowed all the way back to the mule’s hind legs. 

The mule snorted. He kicked with both hind feet. The sharp 
hoofs hit the top rail with a mighty pop and sent it sailing, like an 
airplane, about head high toward the men. Coats and I hid be- 
hind a large chinaberry tree. The mule went bucking across the lot. 

“Look out!” Mage Arvin yelled. “What’s the matter with that 
damn rail!” 

He dropped to the ground and so did the other men. The rail 
sailed over them and landed with a mighty rattle. 

“Now what could have caused that?” Dad asked. 

“I think that mule kicked it off the fence,” John Coats said. 

“What you reckon’s the matter with that fool mule?’ Mage 
asked. 

Coats and I huddled to the chinaberry. We were laughing so 
hard that we were almost shaking the tree. 

“I think there’s your trouble over there,” John Coats said, point- 
ing at us. “You boys better stay here at the house and quit your 
tricks or we might work on you; Mage has just got through sharp- 
ening his knife.” 

We watched the work on the Arvin horses and mules through 
a crack in another fence. 


The big event that brought all the people of the community 
together for several days one time a year was the thrasher. Nearly 
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every farmer had good-sized patches of wheat and oats. The com- 
bine was still in the future. We cut our grain with reapers and 
shocked the bundles. When the thrasher came we hauled the 
bundles to the separator—which was pulled by a gasoline tractor— 
and fed them in. This came in midsummer when the weather was 
extremely hot. 

By neighborhood swapping of work none of us had to hire many 
men and the thrashing cost little. The women could shine at 
thrasher time; they scrubbed their houses, tidied up the yards, 
watered the flowers. They brought from smokehouses big cured 
hams they had saved for the occasion. They fried platters of 
chicken. They baked tremendous layer cakes—usually cocoanut— 
and pies, and even rich mince. They loaded the tables with steam- 
ing vegetables and all sorts of jams, jellies, fruit salads. Always 
there was too much food and certainly the wrong kind for gaunt 
farmers laboring in the broiling sun. But every woman wanted 
every man at the thrasher to say that she had the best and the 
most food of the season. 

As a general rule, Mother didn’t like to get into competition 
with neighbors over anything, but no one ever laid out a more 
bountiful thrasher dinner than she. The women swapped work, 
too, helping each other cook and serve meals. Mother kept a hawk- 
eye on everything served by the women who had the thrasher 
before we did; then she attempted to out-do them. She stood at 
the table at our house urging the men to eat more and more and 
to try this and that. And she glowed when men told her how 
wonderful her meals were. 

The only time Mother had control of the music at our house 
was at thrasher dinner. She laid down this law to Dad: “No matter 
how many people beg you to play the fiddle after dinner, you are 
not to touch it.” Dad respected her wishes, for he knew her reason: 
once at the thrasher he had played his violin while some of the 
men were eating, and some of the women claimed the music was 
intended to toll men away from the table and cut down on their 
consumption of food. 

After thrasher dinner the men headed for the field when the 
day was hottest. Thrashing was a dusty job with a lot of chaff in 
the air. Men would sweat and take on a thick coat of chaff; then 
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they'd sweat through that and add another layer. By quitting time 
they looked like stucco houses. 

Everyone tried to excel at the thrashing part of the harvest, 
mainly because everyone else was looking. The pitcher-in-the- 
field, the man who tossed bundles from the shock to the bundle- 
wagon driver, liked to boast that he could keep a constant stream 
of bundles flying up to the wagon. At the same time, the bundle- 
wagon man stacked the grain carefully on his hay-framed wagon, 
trying his best to get on the biggest load in local history. The result 
was that many of the wagons groaned out of the field looking like 
enormous straw stacks. 

A sort of holiday atmosphere—geniality, banter, and often practi- 
cal pranks—prevailed. 

My first job at the thrasher was that of water boy. Riding Red 
Bird, I carried water in a big jug to the men out in the field. 

That year all the thrasher hands except one were our neighbors. 
The exception was George Martin of Cross Plains. 

He joined the crew at our house. He came along at about the 
time one of the pitchers sprained an ankle when he leaped off a 
bundle wagon he had ridden from the field to the separator. 

Martin had told some of the men that he was a prize fighter. 
He was big and muscular and nimble, but one hot day on the 
farm—pitching in the field—showed on him. By late afternoon 
Martin was galled (we called it “gallded”), or scalded, in the crotch. 
Chuckling about this, Doom Johnson said Martin was walking as if 
he had a June corncob up between his legs. 

A galled man could be spotted a hundred yards: he humped a 
little and walked in short steps with his legs far apart. 

At quitting time the wagons rattled to the house; most of the 
men would water their teams and then drive on home. Only the 
men who ran the thrasher—the separator man and the one who 
took care of the tractor—and George Martin would stay all night. 

Martin caught a ride to the house with Doom. Several wagons 
had stopped and the men were talking while others watered their 
teams. Sitting on their wagons talking about the day’s work and 
speculating on when the thrasher would move were Allen Ellis and 
his sons, Fred and Jewel, Skinny Holley, and several others. 


Doom leaped off his wagon and, walking as if he were slightly 
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galled, went into the house. When he returned with a bottle of 
turpentine, we knew what was up: Doom had sold Martin on the 
idea that turpentine would cure his gall. A flaming torch stuck to 
a man wouldn’t burn as badly as turpentine in a galled place. 

Doom poured a little turpentine on the forefinger of his right 
hand; then he carefully used his left hand in acting as if he were 
applying the turpentine. He jumped quickly and said: 

“Boy, it burns a little just for a second.” 

Martin held out a hand, and Doom poured some turpentine on 
the fingers. “Rub it in pretty good,” Doom suggested. 

Opening his pants, Martin gave himself a good rub with the 
turpentine. He jumped about three feet high and yelled. He 
lunged at Doom. But the burning was too much for him. He 
danced and screamed. He took off his pants in record time, ex- 
posing his white underwear. He raced for the watering trough, ran 
around it four times, put one hand on top of it, and sprang into it. 
He squatted down in the water, still yelling. 

I thought Doom Johnson would die laughing. He whooped and 
hollered and beat his knees with his straw hat. Skin Holley fell 
to the ground laughing; he rolled over several times and kept 
laughing. Even the Big Ace broke loose with a few guffaws. Fred 
and Jewel Ellis laughed and shouted. 

But Mr. Ellis just sat there, as if he had a bad taste in his mouth, 
and didn’t crack a smile. He drove off and the other wagons fol- 
lowed, with Martin still in the watering trough. We could hear 
Doom Johnson yelling all the way to the top of the hill. 

Dad got a towel and a box of cornstarch for Martin. He crawled 
out of the trough and dried himself. He was almost afraid to use 
the starch—which would almost instantly relieve a gall—thinking 
it might be the second act of the joke. Finally he did use it, and a 
look of relief came over his face. 

Martin had little to say that night. 

Early the next morning Martin and about a dozen men, and 
almost that many wagons, were standing around the separator 
when Doom drove up. Doom vaulted out of his wagon and joined 
the group. Glancing at Martin, he said: 

“Howdy, hot-tail!” 

Martin’s fist shot through the air and hit Doom in the nose. 
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Doom ran backward about fifteen steps before he fell—sort of sit- 
ting down and catching himself on his hands. Blood spurted from 
his nose. Doom leaped up. He saw three or four pitchforks sticking 
in the ground. He grabbed one, aimed the prongs at Martin, and 
lunged at him like a charging knight. 

Martin just stood there. When the fork was very close, he side- 
stepped, and as Doom passed, Martin slammed a fist just under 
Doom’s ear. Doom fell as if he’d been jerked down by a mule, and 
he lay there all crumpled up with two streams of blood oozing out 
of his nose. He looked dead. Martin stood there, crouching, as if 
wanting Doom to get up. 

“Get some water,” the Big Ace said. 

I took my full jug off my saddle horn. Skin Holley started wash- 
ing Doom’s crimson face. The Big Ace felt his pulse and heartbeat 
and breathing. 

“Jest knocked out,” the Big Ace said. “He'll come to in a few 
minutes.” 

There were sighs of relief, for the Big Ace had spoken. 

After a little while Doom stirred and half-rolled over. He started 
singing, in a sort of mumble, “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks’—except 
that Doom pronounced it “Jerden.” 

Dad walked up to Martin and said: “No hard feelings, Mr. 
Martin, but I reckon you'll have to go. We can’t have fighting. I'll 
pay you half a day extra.” 

“I can’t go until he gets up and I see if he’s got any more fight,” 
Martin said. “Don’t want anybody thinking I’ve been run off.” 

“Nobody will think it,” Dad said. “Everybody here saw what 
happened. We just don’t want trouble.” Dad wrote out a check for 
the wages and handed it to Martin, who turned and walked slowly 
toward the house. 

Doom soon regained consciousness. He turned over and stood 
on his all-fours. He raised his tousled head and swollen face and 
looked around. 

“Where is he?” Doom shouted. “Where is he?” 

Dad told him Martin had left the crew. 

“Knew I'd run ’im off!” Doom said. “It’s a good thing for his 
hide he left!” 
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We finished thrashing at our house in midafternoon. As the 
straggling wagons came in with only shirttail loads of bundles, men 
who had completed their work sat in the shades of wagons, glad of 
the rest, and talked. Charley Coats, who wasn’t a talkative man, 
was playing with a grass-bur stalk which had a head of half- 
mature burs on it. Men often played with straws or wheat heads 
in their mouths. Charley slowly closed his teeth on the burs; then 
he opened his mouth and closed it again. Someone made a wise- 
crack about what Martin probably would have done to Doom if 
consciousness had been a little sooner in returning. Charley laughed 
before taking the burs from his mouth. He sucked a grass bur down 
his throat. 

He was in agony within a pair of minutes. He coughed vio- 
lently, but apparently that made the bur stick more deeply in his 
throat. Everybody gathered around. 

“Better git ’im to a doctor,” the Big Ace said. 

Charley was almost gasping for breath. “It hurts mighty bad to 
breathe,” he gasped. 

Doom Johnson, with his nose terribly swollen and still red, was 
standing there. “Well, I shouldn’t breathe, Charley, ’til I got to the 
doctor.” 

No one laughed because we thought Charley was a goner. 

One of the men rushed him to the house and on to town to 
the doctor. The bur was removed and Charley was soon back on 
the job. 

While the final bundles were being tossed into the separator, 
Walter Bowen was cleaning loose straw from his wagon and un- 
covered a big copperhead. 

“Look out!” he called, and with his fork pitched the snake out 
on the ground. 

It wasn’t unusual for a reptile to show up with the bundles, for 
snakes liked to shade under the shocks. Only occasionally were 
copperheads and rattlers hauled up; as a rule the snakes found in 
the wagons were of nonpoisonous sorts. Fred Ellis liked to grab a 
snake by the tail, swing it around, and pop it like a whip; in this 
way he could pop off the snake’s head, sending it whizzing through 
the air like a rock from a sling. 

The copperhead wriggled toward the separator. Fred ran over, 
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grasped the snake by the end of the tail, and popped off its head. 

“Could you do that?” Dad asked Skin Holley. 

“Sure, sure,” Skin said. 

“A copperhead?” Dad asked. 

“Yes, or a buzztail either.” 

The word went out to keep our eyes open for a rattler so Skin 
could demonstrate popping off a head. 

Grandpa Coffey kept me on as water boy and as general runner 
of errands when the thrasher got to his place. When he wanted 
to get word to the men in the field or to Grandma at the house, 
he called to me. It made me feel good, and also important, to 
crawl on Red Bird and go galloping away in a cloud of dust on an 
errand. 

About midafternoon I was ready to start to the field with a jug 
of cool water when the tractor spluttered a few times and stopped. 
I turned back to see what was wrong. The tractor was out of 
gasoline. 

“Got a barrel of gas coming,” the engineer shouted to the 
separator man. “Everett Clements is coming down from Baird and 
he’s bringing the gas.” 

The engineer and separator man took the long twisting belt 
that ran from the tractor to the thrasher and repaired it while they 
were waiting. Gradually the men came in from the field and every- 
one gathered around the separator, talking, joshing, joking, feeling 
good not to be working. 

Fred Ellis lacked only a few bundles of having his wagon un- 
loaded. He pitched the bundles across to the wagon on the other 
side of the separator so he could return to the field for another 
load. He found a three-and-one-half-foot diamondback in the bot- 
tom of his wagon. 

“Hey, Skinney!” Fred yelled. “Here you are!” 

Fred pitched the buzzing rattler out on the ground. It coiled, 
buzzed its tail, and then tried to glide away. Everyone yelled at 
Skin: He had to try the head-popping or else back out in front of 
everybody. 

Skin followed the rattler a few feet, reached reluctantly, and 
grabbed the tail. The rattler flipped back and almost pecked Skin’s 
hand before he could jerk it away. 
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“You have to run backward with him so he can’t do that,” Fred 
told Skin. 

“I know,” Skin said professionally. 

Skin grabbed the snake again and pulled it backward very fast. 
He swung it over his head and gave it a pop. It was a pretty good 
pop, and the head came almost off; it was hanging on by a strip of 
skin. 

Skin held on to the tail and, by the force of the pop, the snake 
lashed back, as a whip will do. The fangs ran through the left-hand 
shoulder of Skin’s jumper and stuck there. Skin dropped the tail 
and the snake dangled from his shoulder. Skin rolled his eyes 
around to his shoulder and saw the head. He whirled quickly, and 
the body of the snake fell off, leaving the head stuck to the shoul- 
der. 

Skin came out of his jumper in a hurry. But he couldn’t get it 
off. The fangs had gone through his undershirt and the jumper was 
pinned on. Skin danced a few jigs. Glancing around again at the 
ugly head, he turned pale. 

“Somebody help me get loose from this snake!” he shouted. 
“Help me—quick!” 

The engineer ran over and pulled the head loose with his pliers. 
Skin took off his jumper and raised the shoulder of his undershirt. 
It was clear to everyone that the fangs had missed the skin by no 
more than a gnat’s bristle. Skin sat down and looked sick. 

Men were rolling on the ground or holding their stomachs 
laughing. Since Skin wasn’t hurt, his head-popping demonstration 
was about the funniest thing that ever happened at the thrasher. 
Men laughed for ten minutes—that is, all of them except Mr. Ellis. 
He sat on a sack of wheat looking as solemn as a jug; didn’t even 

n. 
swe soon we heard a wagon rattling down the lane, and the 
engineer called out, “Here comes our gas!” 

Everett Clements drove up, but there was no barrel of gas in the 
wagon. “Where’s my barrel of gas?” the engineer asked. 

“Back there in the wagon,” Everett said. 

“Where?” , 

Everett looked around. “Well, I'll just be derned! I reckon I 
lost it!” 
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Everett was dark and handsome, a bit on the dashing, careless 
side. The big girls at Turkey Creek School said that the “QED” 
in plane geometry stood for “Quit, Everett, Dear.” 

“Where'd you see it last?” the engineer asked. 

“Couldn’t be very far,” Everett said. “Noticed it not over a mile 
back. I reckon it bounced out.” 

The men gathered around, for much of the work ceased when 
the separator stopped. All at once Mr. Ellis broke loose in explosive 
guffaws. 

“Lost a barrel of gas!” he yelled. “Lost a barrel of gas! Haw! 
Haw! Haw! Lost a barrel of gas!” 

Dad leaped off his wagon and hurried to the Big Ace, who was 
sitting on some grain sacks in the shade of a wagon, and smoking 
his pipe. 

“Anything wrong with Ellis?” Dad asked. 

“Just a little tickled is all,” the Big Ace said. 

Then the laughing of Mr. Ellis was suddenly funny to the Big 
Ace and he started chortling. Within a minute or so, nearly every- 
body was laughing. 

Mr. Ellis bent over. Tears streamed down his face and he 
laughed louder and louder and kept repeating: “Lost a barrel of 
gas! Lost a barrel of gas!” 

Finally he was silent. He rubbed his eyes and his reddish mus- 
tache. About then Mr. Cordwent rode up on a sorrel horse; the 
thrasher would move to his fields within a few days. 

“Damn, by George,” he said, “anybody lost a barrel of gas? I 
saw one in the road just the other side of the schoolhouse.” 

This started Mr. Ellis again. He laughed as if all the funny 
incidents at the thrasher—and back through the years—had sud- 
denly struck him. 

We were glad to know that he could laugh. 


XVII Days to Remember 


Hard work and no play may make dull boys. None of us 
boys around Turkey Creek ever found out. We worked hard but 
we had our fun even if some of it did get us a “tanning of our 
leather” when we got home. 

After a hot “sweat-of-the-brow” week of helping our fathers in 
the fields there was nothing else quite like hanging our clothes in 
the nearest dogwood clump and plunging down into “cool deep 
water on a summer Sunday afternoon. We had an earthen pond 
on Nubbin Ridge and there was one on a neighboring farm made 
by damming up a small draw. But these pools were too shallow for 
diving and not big enough for us really to do much swimming. 
Our favorite swimming hole was in a draw known as Bull Hollow 
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on the Cross Bar Ranch. Down next to the dam the water was at 
least ten feet deep and there were overhanging tree limbs that made 
slippery, swaying perches for diving. 

Mother and Dad warned us boys time and again in the late 
spring and all during summer about swimming in the deep cattle 
tanks on the Cross Bar. Mother thought the water might be 
scummy and unhealthful, and she was also afraid we might take 
chances in deep water and drown. Dad had taught us to swim in 
one of our ponds, but our ventures into deeper water on farther 
ranges had made us think we were pretty good fishes. However, 
some of the horror tales our parents passed on to us about boys 
with cramps, boys who hit their heads on hidden rocks when they 
dived in strange pools, and lifeless boys who were dragged from 
rivers after they had drowned made us fairly cautious, but the 
stories didn’t diminish our delight. Floating along on our backs in 
Bull Hollow with the cool water lapping over us and a blue sky 
cupped above the tall trees, with an occasional snow-white cloud 
pushed by a summer breeze crossing the blueness, was close to “hog 
heaven” for us. Every so often I'd see a lonely cloud peering down 
at me that looked for the world like my grandfather with his big 
white beard. 

And there were other “hog heavens” scattered over our country- 
side as free for the taking as the summer breeze or the swimming 
holes. The elements of parental disapproval and lurking danger 
penetrated those summertime paradises, too. The only challenge 
the swimming holes had for our favor were our neighbors’ water- 
melon patches. And strangely enough, the two fitted well together. 
Swimming and a long, long tramp to the hole whetted an appetite 
and a long, long tramp back toward home whetted thirst. And a 
watermelon just exactly filled the bill. Especially if the shadows 
had grown long, dark had settled down, and the watermelon patch 
was more than two skips and a jump from the farmer’s house, 
where flickering lamplight showed he was safely inside eating sup- 
per or resting from the chores that had to be done every evening, 
even on Sunday, on a farm. 

Many of our neighbors, having survived being boys themselves, 
always planted more watermelons than they could possibly need. 
The extra rows were for the inevitable nighttime guests to the 
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watermelon patch, and if the “marauding boys” didn’t get them, 
they were fine food for hogs. And some of these neighbors, not 
having been dulled by all work and no play in their youth, were 
really smart. When one of them saw us boys around Cottonwood 
during a good watermelon summer, he would say: “Boys, my patch 
just plain turned to watermelons this year; you all come by any 
time and just help yourselves. Just don’t bother any of the big, 
juicy ones I've marked srEp. Help yourself, though, help yourself.” 

He would walk off toward the blacksmith shop or the barber 
shop with a twinkle in his eye. 

And right then and there his watermelon patch went down to 
the bottom of the list along with those of our parents as being 
undesirable, with melons that ran toward too many seeds and not 
enough chunky, pink, grainy heart meat. It ruined the fun to be 
out-and-out invited to invade a man’s private property. 

As for our bothering a watermelon marked sEEp, such a deed 
was unheard of in our country. A marked melon lived a protected 
life. It wasn’t because we boys respected the owner’s desire to propa- 
gate future watermelons. We had been warned by older brothers 
and cousins of adult trickery. 

Long before our time, there had been a really bright and shining 
mind thereabouts. There was a heavy crop of boys one summer and 
a light crop of melons, so this farmer marked all his best melons 
SEED, and then on some of the white, bleached undersides he had 
made a little plug and poured in croton oil. Boys by chance got 
some of the doctored melons and after a few bites started to run 
for the fence and the nearest woods. Sadly, not many even made it 
to the fence. Of course, by morning, they felt much better, but 
their disgrace was pitiful. 

SEED was a distrusted but respected word for us when it was 
scratched in the green rind of a watermelon clearly enough to be 
visible in the moonlight. 

There was always some tight-lipped farmer along about the 
fourth of July who would say often and loudly in the crowd hang- 
ing around after church that if any boys came to his patch and he 
heard them, he’d shoot—that such boys were nothing but low-down 
thieves. 

It was hard to understand this attitude. We knew he couldn't 
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possibly eat all his melons, and so eventually they would go to the 
hogs. My friend, Coats Arvin, figured out that if we decided to 
test that man’s markmanship by visiting his patch that we would 
be prodigal sons. Our preacher often mentioned the prodigal son 
in the Bible and that he ate what was fed to the hogs. So we boys 
decided this man must have been missing preaching to threaten to 
shoot us, since in the Bible the prodigal son, when he got home, 
had been fed a fatted calf and had been treated so kindly by every- 
one. No one at any time had ever told him to leave hog food alone. 

Needless to say, in the dark of the moon that month, we enjoyed 

the fruit of Mr. Thin-Lips’ vines. It was the “hog heaven” of the 
ear! 

; Orchards were likewise attractive. The sight of an orchard with 
ripe, juicy fruit made us hungry, especially at night. However, one 
clump of fruit trees that was never honored by a visit of hungry 
boys was the plum thicket across the road from the haunted house. 
A man with a shotgun could be avoided, but maybe a ghost couldn't 
be. Grover, the Rover, told Clarence and me that some of the honey 
we brought home from coursing bees was good but that bumblebee 
honey was finer and sweeter than anything else in the world. We 
had never tasted such a treat and had always kept a discreet dis- 
tance from a bumblebee, for when one stings you a good one, you 
never forget the stab of pain or the swelling that soon makes a 
lump the size of an egg and sometimes bigger. 

Another thing Grover told us that was very strange was that a 
bumblebee refused to sting a colored person—or anyone from China 
or Japan; toward all of them, bumblebees were very friendly. 

Clarence and I knew where a tremendous, droning bumblebee 
nest was hidden between two spreading cedars on a prairie slope 
on the Cross Bar Ranch but we knew no Japanese, Chinese, or 
colored people. We kept wondering just what bumblebee honey 
would taste like. 

One Sunday afternoon we strolled up the hill west of the house— 
the exact opposite direction from Bull Hollow. When we crossed 
the ridge, we turned north, and keeping the hills between us and 
the house, we circled around until we were directly east of our 
house; there we struck up with Coats Arvin, Frank and John 
Marsh, Ira Goble, and Waldo Anderson. Waldo, a chunky blond 
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with short, reddish hair, was a new boy and trying hard to get 
along and “become one of the bunch.” 

On the prairie slope we walked within a few yards of the cedars 
and the nest. We could hear the constant, heavy drone as the big 
bees hurtled in and out. 

Waldo said he wasn’t afraid to fight the bees with cedar branches 
as swatters if we'd join him. Clarence said that he wanted to swim 
and to wait until later. We hurried to Bull Hollow and made a 
break for the tank, jerking off clothes as we ran. By the time we 
were on the dam we were undressed and we plunked in like frogs 
without first testing the water. 

Bull Hollow was a wide draw winding out of the hills; it was 
dotted with cedars and oak. At the shallow end of the tank was a 
heavy growth of willows, and near the deep end stood an old post 
oak which reached out over the water with its branches. It was a 
squatty tree and easy to climb. We formed a line, climbed the tree, 
and dived off the first limb; on the next trip we tried the next high- 
est branch and kept on until we were leaping into the water from 
a height of about fifteen feet and the only route to the water from 
up there was between two lower limbs; as you went between the 
limbs, the twigs and leaves scratched you on both sides. 

We romped in the water for about two hours. During this time 
we told the other boys what Grover had declared was true about 
bumblebees. Clarence suggested to some of us that we could talk 
Waldo into having his face and hands blackened and then see if 
what Grover had said was true. While standing around on the bank 
waiting for the air to dry us, Clarence broached Waldo about the 
bumblebees. 

“Tl fight em without being blacked up,” Waldo said. 

However, we wanted to try out the notion that the bees wouldn’t 
_ sting a colored person. The Marsh boys said their family was away 
and we could blacken Waldo there. 

We lighted a kerosene lamp and turned the wick ish so that 
it smoked the chimney quickly. We carefully transferred the fine 
soot to Waldo’s face and hands. Within a few minutes he was as 
black as coal; then we headed for the bumblebees. 

Waldo found a stout branch of green cedar. The rest of us hid 
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under one of the big cedars, close enough to hear and see the bees. 

Waldo walked straight to the nest. He swatted the ground very 
close to the hole and shouted: 

“Come out!” 

The bees did, in a mighty buzzing cloud. They paid no attention 
to the lamp-black on Waldo’s face. He whirled, swatting with his 
branch. He yelled and we knew he was stung. He dropped his 
branch and made a beeline back toward Bull Hollow, moving faster 
than I had ever seen a human being run; the bees followed him 
like a fluttering horde and looked like a dust-devil whirling around 
his head. Waldo hit the water in a long dive and went under. 
When his head surfaced, half a dozen or more mad bees darted at 
him. He ducked. The bees kept him ducking for about five minutes 
and he crawled out, grinning. Waldo was one of our bunch right 
then. 

“Don’t ever believe what that man said about bumblebees,” he 
said, placing a hand tenderly on a big bump on the right side of 
his head. Luckily, he had been stung only twice—on the head and 
on his left hand—but the stings swelled into great lumps. We had 
to wait for Waldo to hang his clothes on a bush in the sun to dry 
before we separated to go home, for, like us, Waldo wasn’t sup- 
posed to go in the Bull Hollow tank. This waiting gave us time 
for our hair to dry before we went home. The longer we waited 
the bigger Waldo’s lumps grew. 

Sundown was turning the sky a bright and cheerful red when 
Clarence and I strolled over the hill west of the house again toward 
home. 

“I still wonder how sweet bumblebee honey would be,” I said. 

Clarence didn’t answer; he pointed toward home. Mother was 
outside watching for us and there was a formidable look about her. 
Both hands were on her hips. 

When we were closer, she called: “Was Waldo all right when 
you left him? How bad did those bumblebees sting him?” 

“How did you know?” Clarence and I both shouted. 

“The telephone. Waldo’s mother is trying to find some medicine 
to bring down the swelling,” she said. 


We stopped in front of her. She nodded her head knowingly and 
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said, “There is better medicine for bumblebee stings than Bull 
Hollow water.” 

The July evening suddenly chilled. Dad came walking across 
the front yard toward us. 

“There’s Bull Hollow mud all over your clothes,” he said, and 
then we felt the rod of his wrath. 


XVIII Lore of the Land 


Standing in the shade of the big oak and gazing down at 
the sick cows, the Big Ace pushed his hat back from his sweating 
forehead and stuck a burning match to his pipe. His face was set 
and serious. He held the match to the bowl so long that it looked 
as if his fingers would be burned, but he puffed patiently. 

Chanticleer, our old Rhode Island Red rooster, stalked by in 
high steps, craning his neck and twisting his head until his blood- 
red wattles shook, to see what was going on. And all the time he 
clucked as if talking to the multicolored hens bunched along the 
cow-lot fence. 

“Tt’s holler horn and holler tail, all right,” the Big Ace said. 
“Guess you got a gimlet bit? And plenty of black pepper?” 
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He walked over and felt of Old Rose’s tail several inches above 
the white tasseled tip. 

“A place there a couple or so inches long that’s jest as holler as 
a log,” he said. 

Lying in the shade of trees on the barnyard were four of our 
best cows, so sick they could scarcely be forced to get up. Rose was 
the sickest. Her muzzle was on the ground and she blew up little 
puffs of dust with her labored breathing. Rose was a granddaughter 
of Beany, the cow Grandpa had given Mother when she had moved 
to Nubbin Ridge. Beany had “found” Red, and Red’s first heifer 
had been named Rose because of her delicate color and warm, 
friendly eyes. And now those eyes were dull and listless. 

That morning Dad had found the cows down. From the knowl- 
edge he had stored by being his own veterinarian so long, he had 
figured that the cows were afflicted with an obscure ailment known 
as the hollow horn and sometimes also called hollow tail. 

The loss of four cows would be a disaster! And there was the 
chance that our other cattle could come down with the disease. 
If there was a veterinarian in the county, we didn’t know it; if we 
had known of an animal doctor, we couldn’t have paid for his 
services. So Dad had called in the Big Ace for a sort of barnyard 
consultation. They had agreed on the diagnosis. Of course, they 
couldn’t be absolutely sure they were right. The prescribing for 
the sick cows would be like the reply of a Baptist preacher who 
was asked whether his prayers were answered. “Yes, in one way or 
the other,” he said. 

The remedy might cure or kill, and there was a possibility it 
would make no difference at all. But we had to do something—the 
best we could—and soon. 

We put a rope on Rose’s horns and forced her head to a tree. 
While the Big Ace, Clarence, and I held her there, Dad, with brace 
and gimlet bit, bored a tiny hole in each horn about an inch above 
where it came out of her head. There was a trick to this: with 
Rose tugging, bawling, and falling down on haunches Dad had to 
bore the hole barely through the outer horn, but all the way 
through. Yet the bit must not bite into the inner horn; the distance 
between the inner horn and the inside of the outer horn was no 
greater than the thickness of cigarette paper. The holes were to 
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permit the escape of air that had somehow collected and set up a 
honeycombing action in the inner horn. 

After the horn work on all the cows came the surgery. With his 
sharp pocket knife, Dad split their limp tails at the hollow places 
and packed the hollows with black pepper and only a pinch of 
salt. The incisions were wrapped tightly with strips of cloth from 
the quilt-scrap bag and tied with strong cord Dad had saved from 
mail-order packages. 

When the doctoring was over, the cows looked bewildered. They 
shook their heads and feebly switched their bandaged tails. 

“Betcha it cures um,” the Big Ace said. 

His optimism was reassuring. Within a day or two the cows were 
grazing and a week later they were well. When we cut off the 
bandages, their tails were firm—no hollow place. 

How the horn-boring, tail-peppering cure was evolved I never 
knew, but probably by trial and error or as a result of the close 
observation of generations of men of the soil who had to do for 
themselves, who had to try something, for anything was better than 
doing nothing. 

Not only did we have soil under our fingernails and often behind 
the ears, we had it in our lungs and in the very blood in our veins. 
Everything we had came from the land—the fields, the garden, the 
woods, the hills. We lived by the will of nature. And by knowing 
some of her secrets, we sometimes tried to bend the will of nature. 

The sound of the wind in the trees, or moaning around the 
corner of the house or a cut in the hills, the complaining of the 
windmill, the blueness of the sky, the texture of the clouds, the 
way the sun looked in the evening, the hue of the haze on the 
distant hills, the way the world smelled when we stepped outside 
and sniffed the breeze at dawn, the way the birds and animals 
acted, even the way a dog howled in the dead of night—all these 
things meant something to us. 

We read the signs, and felt the throb, of nature by the things 
we had learned ourselves, and by the legend, lore, and fact that 
had been handed down by folks of the soil. 

We knew how to look in a mule’s smelly mouth and determine 
its age precisely—unless it was so old that it was smooth-mouthed. 
We knew that if a horse choked on its feed it could be instantly 
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unchoked by jumping it across a ditch. These were simple, elemen- 
tary things, but, just the same, someone sometime had had to figure 
them out. 

But other things weren’t so simple. 

One windy midnight Penny, our now aging terrier, let loose 
with lonesome howls and awakened all of us. Penny sounded one 
way when there were coyotes in the nearby hills and another way 
when a dog was prowling about. He barked in still another way 
when someone was coming down the road to the house. Without 
fail, Clarence and I could determine by the way Penny barked 
whether he was chasing a cottontail or had run one into a hole. 

Dad listened to Penny’s howls; then he called Mother. 

“Sis,” he said, “think I might as well stay up. Judging from the 
way that dog is howling, somebody has died.” 

Within half an hour the telephone rang. Word was going out 
that a man on the Cross Bar Ranch had died suddenly of heart 
trouble. Neighbors would be needed. 

How Penny knew this, if he did know it, and how Dad—in such 
a startling demonstration—could detect news in the night by the 
tone of the dog’s howls, I never could understand. However, I was 
beginning to realize that one could learn by close observation: 
later, about three o'clock, I heard a wagon jostling over the rocky 
places in the public road, and I knew that someone had been sent 
to town to get a coffin for the deceased. I didn’t know this by the 
sound of the wagon, but by the fact that only in such emergencies 
did a wagon rumble along the road at that time of night. 


Our cures and signs were about as numerous as the ways a 
farmer could whip a mule. And some of them bordered on the 
mystic or witchcraft. A woman known as Granny Gibbs, who had 
lived on Turkey Creek near us, was widely known for a gift which 
enabled her to stop the flow of blood from a wound. Mrs. Gibbs 
didn’t have to see the animal or be near it to effect her-cure; hers 
was a practice of long-distance mental medicine, a matter of deep 
concentration on a specific thing. She used no hocus-pocus or mum- 
bling. She didn’t publicize her gift and she didn’t charge for her 
services—“Just only too glad to help if I can do any good.” 

Dad had grown up in a time of signs, remedies, and the art of 
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the country conjurer, but he had paid little attention to the fame 
of Mrs. Gibbs. He had his own ways of treating wire cuts and 
wounds in his stock. 

On a Sunday afternoon, Patsy, our most valuable brood mare, 
came up with a deep snag in her throat—up between her jaws. She 
was bleeding profusely, the blood spurting with the cadence of her 
heartbeat. Even the inexperienced would know that the mare 
couldn’t last long unless the flow was checked. Dad called in several 
neighbors. They tried everything they knew—packing with quilting 
cotton, daubing with mud, washing with cold water—all designed 
to cause coagulation. Nothing worked. Patsy looked sick out of her 
dark eyes; she pawed the ground lightly and whinnied softly, as if 
pleading for help. 

“If Granny Gibbs can’t do something,” one of the neighbors said, 
“the mare’s a goner.” 

There was only one thing left to do—get the word to Mrs. Gibbs. 
At Dad’s request, one of the neighbors jumped on his horse and 
galloped away to tell Granny. 

Twenty minutes later, which was five minutes after the neigh- 
bor’s arrival at the Gibbs house, Patsy quit bleeding. She was very 
weak for several days but eventually recovered. 

But the question remained: Would the flow of blood have 
stopped anyhow? 

A man couldn’t wait to see, if his mare were on the verge of 
death and there was even a ghost of a chance that something—any- 
thing—he could do would save her. 

Granny’s ability was known as a gift—that is, something with 
which she had been endowed. She didn’t learn it and, moreover, 
she couldn’t teach it. The conjurer’ art was more like information 
which could be passed on or taught. Living among us were men, 
and women, too, who were locally renowned as conjurers. By in- 
tense concentration ona specific animal, they could remove cer- 
tain injurious parasites—well, such as screwworms. Like Mrs. Gibbs 
with her gift, the conjurers didn’t have to see or be near the animal; 
all they needed to know was its sex and predominant color. They 
repeated words—not mumbo—about the sex and color to enable 
them to fix their minds on the one animal. 

Some time down the line in past years someone had added a 
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rigamarole to the conjuring business which made it akin to the 
mystic: a man could not teach the trick to another man but to a 
woman; likewise, a woman could tell only a man. No one could 
explain the thing to a blood kinsman; that, it was said, would break 
the charm. 

There were some perplexing phases to the conjuring: some of 
the conjurers were so good, by reputation at least, that they were 
considered infallible, while others, not so renowned, were looked 
on as “just so-so.” Another thing: you could search high and low 
in the community without finding a single case in which Granny 


Gibbs or the top conjurers had failed. 


Trouble often came cascading for the livestock. Soon after the 
hollow horn hit the cows, our biggest work mule, Jude, ran into a 
barbed-wire fence and sliced open a nasty cut barely above her 
left front hoof. Cuts at the hoof line left permanent damages—if 
they were cured at all. Usually a growth called proud-flesh devel- 
oped and eventually an old sore that ruined the hoof and made the 
animal worthless. 

Jude’s cut developed precisely in this way and it looked as if one 
day soon we'd have to put her out of her misery. 

Dad had noticed that wounds which had been badly infested 
with screwworms, or maggots, healed quickly—almost as if by 
magic. He mulled over this thing he had noticed and decided to 
apply it to Jude. Whereupon, he lacerated Jude’s old cut so that 
flies which cause maggots would deposit eggs in it. This worked 
and the cut was infested. Dad kept Jude up and fed her well; he 

watched closely; when the growth of gristle and proud-flesh was 
gone, Dad applied disinfectant and killed out the maggots. 

Jude’s old cut healed rapidly and haired over pretty as you please; 
only the slightest scar was left and the mule was as good as ever. 
This practice came into wide use at Turkey Creek. Many years 
later, The Journal, of the American Medical Association, came out 
with a big story on an important discovery: the secretion of mag- 
gots had been found to be an almost magic cure for old sores. Tech- 
nicians who had made the discovery had also found a way to 
produce the secretion synthetically and it was going on the market. 
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XIX The Wrath of God 


At breakfast one mild Saturday morning in October Dad 

said to Mother: 

“Did you hear the windmill cutting up last night?” 

“Yes, I did. It woke me up a time or two.” 
“Sounded like we might be going to have some weather,” Dad 
said. . 

Often before a major change in the weather the windmill clanged 
and squeaked. When we went out to do the chores, we saw that 
half a dozen hogs, ranging in size from old sows to shoats, knew 
the same thing about which the windmill had been complaining. 

They were in a small pasture that had a windbreak of rails on 
the north side. Hurrying in every direction, they were picking up 
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shucks, cobs, leaves, old fodder stalks, twigs. Then they trotted 
to the windbreak and deposited the things they had picked up. 
Within an hour they had a deep bed prepared; they nestled down 
into it. The day was fairly warm for October, but the hogs remained 
in their warm bed. 

Severe weather didn’t usually hit us as early as October, but late 
in the afternoon a blue streak bulged into the sky over the hills to 
the north. A little after suppertime, a cold north wind hit with 
such force that it popped tree limbs and somewhere broke the tele- 
phone line. A bad storm usually knocked out our telephone. 

A freezing drizzle followed and lasted for three days. We were 
wholly unprepared for such weather, weather-wise, but the hogs 
snuggled warmly in their bed and came out only for feed. 

The weather was a constant dread—blazing heat, shrieking bliz- 
zards, sullen drought, roaring floods, shattering hail, twisting winds. 
Everything we had was exposed to the weather; a crop could be 
growing beautifully one day and be in desolate shambles the next. 

We had no government forewarning of the weather. When the 
Fort Worth daily paper reached us, the weather in the official fore- 
cast had already hit—that is, if the forecast happened to be accurate. 
We never knew for sure what was coming in the way of weather 
until we were in the big middle of it. So we watched for any sign 
that would indicate a change. 

We were certain of a few things: a storm cloud never did hit 
us from the east, three days of wind from the southeast (from 
toward the Gulf of Mexico) meant rainy weather was in store. A 
fiddle string was one of our best rain forecasters. Dad used gut 
strings on his violin. We didn’t know that gut was among the most 
sensitive materials to moisture, but we did know that when a fiddle 
string broke in the night, with a pop like that of a giant firecracker, 
there was apt to be damp weather of some sort. 

We watched for long-range signs, too. When on still nights we 
heard the rumble of the train miles to the north, we usually had a 
weather change, and the change was usually to rainy or bad 
weather. When the wild geese flew over early in the autumn and 
so high their lonesome calls barely reached us, we looked for an 
early winter and a bad one. Often there were corroborative signs: 
some autumns the crows gathered in vast noisy flocks and streaked 
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off to the south, and we didn’t see a crow all winter, but in other 
years the crows were as thick in the winter as they had been in the 
summer. Nearly every crowless winter was a cold one. 

At times the stillness of the earth and the deep blue of the sky 
seemed to tell of impending weather; the murmur or moan of the 
earth, the symphony of little sounds such as the trembling of leaves, 
gave us a feel of a change in the weather. Yet we were often caught 
unwarned by the sudden fierce, destructive storms that roared at us. 

One beautiful spring day we were taken by surprise. Dad and 
Clarence were plowing young milo maize. The cotton plants had 
just doubled through the soil and turned their tender leaves to the 
sun. The corn, yellowing green, was past knee-high and the blades 
were long enough to swish in the breeze. The oats were in the boot, 
almost ready to head. Our garden looked like a picture in a seed 
catalogue. The tilled earth looked rich and smelled good. Round 
green plums and fuzzy little peaches, with the June peaches look- 
ing businesslike, twinkled in the fruit trees like stars in the sky, and 
the dewberry vines were loaded. 

Alda, Bessie, Elsie, and I were hoeing weeds and crab grass in 
the cornfield, which had been mulched by plowing since the last 
rain. 

About midafternoon a black thunderhead with glowing white 
edges boiled up in the southwest. From the first, it looked like a 
villain; lightning speared in it when it was yet a small cloud and 
there were angry rumbles of thunder. White streamers rose high, 
indicating wind; then a deep poisonous green showed in the main 
body of the cloud, and this to us meant a strong possibility of hail. 

The breeze died and the corn blades were still except for 
occasional nervous trembles. Crows flying very fast overhead sort 
of slanted as if there was turbulence and push up there. The air 
felt charged with some overpowering force. 

We watched Dad and Clarence, hoping they'd decide to head 
for the house; we didn’t want to act cowardly and go sailing home 
before they did. Our hoes lagged. Clarence and Dad kept plowing 
and seemed not to notice the cloud. In the uncertain stillness we 
heard Mother’s call. Dad and Clarence unhitched their teams and 
drove in a trot toward the house. We four dropped our hoes at the 
turn-row and “lit a shuck” for the house. 
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Mother was in the yard gazing at the cloud; there was a look of 
deep concern. “Hurry on into the house,” she told us, “and get 
ready to go to the cellar.” 

Dad and Clarence came up the road at a high trot with the trace 
chains on their teams swaying and rattling. 

“Hurry!” Mother yelled to them. 

They jerked the harness off their teams and raced to the house. 
As they stepped inside the back door, the storm hit with a mighty 
shriek of wind that made the house shudder on its foundation. The 
shingles and boards buzzed like a thousand boys blowing through 
thin paper on a tremendous comb. Every window rattled. Inky 
darkness spread everywhere. Mother lighted a lamp. 

It was too late to make a run for the cellar. 

The wind howled as if it were mad at us. At every window light- 
ning flashed more rapidly than you can bat your eyes; the flashes 
looked to be inside the house. 

For about a minute rain came pelting down—in tremendous 
drops; then there was a sudden silence, but no decrease in the flash- 
ing lightning. 

The silence was broken by a deafening clap of thunder; then 
the hail came hurtling down, pelting the house like a thousand 
claw-hammers. The hail, the wind, the rain assaulted our little 
house; the thunder growled, popped, snapped and constant light- 
ning played. The noise seemed unbearable. Suddenly it was hard 
to breathe, and breathing seemed to do little good, as if the air had 
disappeared or was very thin and hot. 

We were congregated in the kitchen. Dad decided we should be 
in another room away from the stove and he began shouting. There 
was no use in huddling to Dad and Mother; they could not help. 
It was now strictly up to the good Lord whether we survived the 
storm. Mother touched my shoulders and pushed me toward the 
other room. I looked up at her. By the light of the lightning I could 
see that there was no color in her face. I was never so frightened 
in my life. I grabbed Mother and shouted: 

“Tf the Lord lets us live, I'll be good the rest of my life.” 

But Mother didn’t hear. Some of the smaller children were cry- 
ing at the top of their voices. But we couldn’t hear them over the 
roar of the raging storm, and they looked to be crying noiselessly. 
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Surely all the storm could do now was let up, for it didn’t seem 
possible that it could get worse. But it did. 

The loudest and longest clap of thunder I ever heard seemed to 
split open the universe; it hurled all of us flat to the floor. The 
room was enveloped in light so bright it was fiery red. The stove- 
pipe glowed as if red-hot. A wave of intense heat swept across the 
room with a smothering smell like that of burning sulphur. The ~ 
flickering light shot out at the top of the lamp chimney and went 
out, leaving darkness except for the lightning. 

Dad scrambled up and helped Mother to her feet. We children 
huddled to them like chickens to a hen. We moved slowly to the 
living room, holding on to each other as we walked. Balls of fire 
played in the room. But we were unharmed. 

Almost as suddenly as the storm had hit, it passed. Except for 
the bombardment of the retreating thunder, there was silence; the 
lightning, visible now only from the east window, passed on and 
the house was dark. Mother again lighted a lamp. We hurried into 
the kitchen. Dad felt the stovepipe; it was very hot, although there 
had been no fire in the stove since noon. Behind the stove was a 
hole in the flooring three inches wide and six inches long. The 
flooring around the hole was scorched. He figured that a lightning 
bolt had run down the stovepipe to the stove and glanced off to 
the floor. If it had glanced in front of the stove it would have hit us. 

We moved back into the living room. Poor Dad! His face was a 
picture of heart-eating despair. 

“Our crop’s ruined,” he wailed. 

“Thank the Lord, we're all here and all right,” Mother said. “It 
could have been worse.” 

“You always say that!” Dad snapped. 

“And it’s always true, Daddy-boy, and you know it.” 

“But it don’t make the bad any better to be saying it could have 
been worse,” Dad said, less irritation in his tone. 

Dad walked over and pushed up an east window. We heard the 
roar of the creek. Already the waters had gathered and Green 
Briar was at flood stage. From a freshly filled pond near the house 
came the chorus of bullfrogs made happy by the thing that was 
tragedy for us. 

We walked out in the front yard, which was green with twigs 
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and white with almost six inches of hailstones the size and shape 
of a hen egg. 

The cloud passed on and the moon and stars came out and glit- 
tered down on the storm-wrecked farm; they looked just as inno- 
cent as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 

“Why don’t we freeze ice cream?” Mother suggested. “Why 
don’t you get some buckets and gather hailstones?” 

Within a few minutes we had enough “manna ice” to freeze the 
mixture of cream, sugar, and eggs Mother had made. We gathered 
around the table for cold supper and we topped it off with ice 
cream—all we could eat. 

With the danger past, I was glad Mother hadn’t heard my emo- 
tional statement about being so good! 


Morning came, bright and clear. There was no use in going out 
to see what had happened, for we knew—except for one surprise, 
which proved correct Mother’s “it-could-have-been-worse” idea. 
Two hundred yards north of the house a tornado had cut a wide 
swath across a corner of the farm and as far as we could see north- 
eastward into the Cross Bar. If that had hit us, there would have 
been no house and probably no live residents of Nubbin Ridge. 

The corn was beaten into the ground. There was no feed or 
cotton left. The oats were sodden matted straw. The wheat might 
come out of it. The orchard was knee-deep in twigs and clusters of 
young, shriveling fruit. Everywhere a fence crossed the creek the 
fence was wrecked, calling for emergency repair. Two terraces 
across the Sixteen-acre Piece were broken, and the Jordan, free and 
uncontrolled again as in other years, had washed out deep gullies. 
In all the fields the soil was packed hard and as flat as a fritter. 

What could you do? You could fix the washed-out fences and 
tack some shingles over the holes in the roof of the house. You 
could bed up the land as soon as you could get a team in the field 
and plant over. You had to have a crop! It was too late for regular 
corn, but there was June corn. The oat patch could be put to late 
cotton or to sorghum. But you had to work faster and harder now. 

Dad and I sat on one of the terraces close to the break and the 
deep wash the Jordan had cut. By midafternoon, with the bright 
sun beaming down, the ground had begun to dry on top and traces 
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of cracks, like those in the top of a teacake, were already showing. 
Within a couple of days the ground would be as hard as a rock. 

While we sat there on the terrace trying to figure out how we 
could repair it, we saw a neighbor walking slowly toward us. In 
his face was a look of abject desperation of the kind that only a 
heartsick man of the soil can know. Whetting his pocket knife on 
his muddy shoe, he told Dad of the ruin at his place. 

“I wonder,” he said, “if all the shooting in them big battles over 
across the waters could be the cause of our awful weather?” 

They talked on about the weather. The neighbor lifted his chin 
and looked at Dad. 

“You know, Charley,” he said, “sometimes I’m a good mind to 
just ram my knife into my jugular vein and have it over with.” 

He made a slight movement toward his throat with his knife. A 
startled look came into Dad’s eyes. He got up and brushed the back 
of his overalls. 

“It could have been worse,” he said. “Let’s go to the house and 
get a cold drink of water.” 

By the time we reached the house the neighbor had suggested 
that maybe Dad could play a few tunes on the fiddle. At first, 
despite Dad’s efforts to be jolly with the distraught neighbor, there 
was a feel of sadness in the music. But the neighbor requested some 
tunes he liked—“Cotton-eyed Joe,” “’Possum up a Gum Stump,” 
and “Whoa, Mule”—and the music became lively and gay. 

Within a little while Dad and the neighbor left the house talk- 
ing and laughing about how they'd bed up the land and start over. 


By the time we had the land ready and were planting again, we 
had another downpour. No hail this time; nothing in the fields hail 
could hurt now. Then there was a third flood, and time for plant- 
ing was very short. We felt like dropping on our knees and be- 
seeching the Lord to “let us be” a little while so we could have a 
crop and pay land-debt interest, which had been gradually adding 
up. 

It was too wet to plow, and we went to Cottonwood to have some 
solid sweeps sharpened so we could bed up the land and replant as 
soon as the fields were dry. Town was full of men, as it usually 
was on too-wet-to-plow days. Fifteen or twenty blue-overalled, 
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straw-hatted men sat in the shade on the porch of Millard Ray’s 
store, talking about our weather. 

Apparently Frank Champion, whose house was near a tributary 
of Turkey Creek, had the biggest rain. 

“Gentle folkses,” he said, “I never saw such a rain! Hit at my 
place about nine o'clock last night and rained for a solid hour. A 
washpot was standing in the yard. It rained so hard that it filled 
that washpot and run it over and it was still running over when I 
started to town a little while ago.” 

Another man had experienced almost as much rain. He said that 
during the storm he had had to rescue two pigs from a netwire pen 
because water was raining into the pen faster than it would run 
out through the netwire. 

Talk turned to the possible causes of the foul weather—the shoot- 
ing in Europe or perhaps the Lord sending a curse upon us, or 
admonishing us with storms, because of shortcomings. One man, a 
big farmer who had been washed out two or three times, hadn’t 
said anything. He got up. He looked mad at the world and at 
heaven above. 

“Tf I was going to be a God,” he said, “I’d be one and quit being 
a damn fool!” And he walked off. 

My heart almost stopped. For a moment I couldn’t get my breath. 
It just didn’t seem possible that a man could say such a thing. I 
saw a look of surprise and disbelief on Dad’s face. All the men 
seemed stunned, maybe with a feeling of guilt because their ears 
had heard such a thing. One by one the farmers began getting up 
and walking away. 

In times like these we felt as if the Lord were a sort of “frowning 
providence.” We could take up problems with Him, ask Him to 
stop the rain or to send rain, heal the sick, or help us as we needed 
it. But, after all, He was running things and He could make it 
worse. The thought occurred to me that the Lord might decide to 
punish the man with another flood and douse the rest of -us at the 
same time. 

But the sun came out, gentle showers fell, and by August, when 
it was time to lay-by crops, and also time for the summer revival, 


we had good prospects for harvest. 


The Lily of the Valley 


I have found a friend in Jesus, 

He's everything to me; He’s the 
Fairest of ten thousand to my soul; 
The Lily of the Valley, in Him alone 
I see all I need to cleanse and 

Make me fully whole. 

In sorrow He’s my comfort, in trouble 
He's my stay. He tells me every care 
On Him to roll. He’s the Lily of 

The valley, the bright and morning star, 
He’s the fairest of ten thousand 

To my soul. 
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With the pocket of her big bib apron filled with shelled maize, 
Mother strolled slowly across the barnyard on a Monday morning 
in August. Old hens eyed her and clucked questioningly. Chanti- 
cleer raised an inquisitive head. Mother stopped in the shade of a 
post oak. Scattering a handful of the grain on the ground, she 
called: 

“Chicky, chicky, chicky!” 

Chickens of all sizes, among them fryers with long, clean yellow 
legs, came fluttering and clucking from every direction. Mother 
threw some grain almost at her feet and soon she was surrounded 
by a noisy flock. 

She reached down and grabbed up a fryer. It squawked and the 
other chickens scattered. But back they came and Mother dropped 
more feed. When she had four big fryers, she put them in a small 
netwire pen and gave them the rest of the grain. 

This was a preparedness ritual heralding the annual summer 
revival under the brush arbor on the Turkey Creek school grounds; 
it would start on Friday evening and continue for ten days and 
nights. Mother wanted the chickens on heavy feed; she also wanted 
to have chickens handy in case of any emergency. Company might 
drop in at any time during the revival; the revivalist might even 
show up without warning. It just wouldn’t be right to have a Baptist 
preacher for a meal and not feed him on fried chicken with cream 
gravy and hot biscuits. 

Our little church at the schoolhouse was Baptist. A few of our 
neighbors were Methodist and some were members of other denomi- 
nations, but mainly we were “deep-water” Baptists. Members of 
other churches took part in the revival, just as if they were Baptists. 
You couldn’t tell whether they'd been sprinkled or dipped under. 

At Turkey Creek, summer revival time was an easy, restful time, 
a sort of fried chicken and visiting time. With the crops laid by, 
and some of them harvested, there was a lull on the farm. The 
growing season was approaching its end, and the nights were cool. 

The haze lay misty and blue on the distant hills. It was whippoor- 
will time, with the languid calls of the unseen birds drifting out 
of the dark woods along every creek. Katydids played their unend- 
ing evening tune. Fireflies twinkled in dark moist places, and the 
yellow roses were in bloom. 
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Except for sowing the fall turnips and cutting a little feed, the 
work was light. No hurry. All right to take off the shank of an 
afternoon or maybe a full half-day. It was a time for singing old 
songs, a time for going to church in the cool of the day. 

But there were community-wide speculations: would the revival- 
ist be a forceful preacher or a teller of “graveyard stories”? Would 
there be many converts? And a baptizing? Would Charley Nor- 
dyke, the fiddler, at last join the church? 

For years every revivalist who had conducted a summer meeting 
at Turkey Creek had “worked on” Dad. Some of them had set as 
their special goal the bringing of the one man into active member- 
ship. The new revivalist, Brother Frank McNair, lost no time in 
singling out Dad. He showed up at Nubbin Ridge about the middle 
of Sunday afternoon, and almost immediately two of the penned 
fryers made the supreme sacrifice. Fortunately, Dad still had on 
his Sunday clothes, which he had worn to morning services. He 
was vexed, though, when he saw Brother McNair coming. Dad 
was never quite ready for the visit of a preacher. 

Brother McNair came striding up to the house, pausing slightly 
one time to glance at the yellow roses. He wore a white linen suit, 
with a heavy gold watch chain across the chest, and a white Panama 
hat. He was big, with curly red hair and a ruddy complexion. 
There was something of the bulldog look to the set of his jaw and 
a combination of sincerity and joviality in the clear blue eyes. 

Led by a wide and jolly smile, Brother McNair rushed in and 
shook hands all around as if he’d known us since Penny was a pup. 
Instantly he won the heart of Peachy, our baby sister. 

“Why, look at this beautiful young lady,” he greeted. “I'll just 
bet you’re about ready to be going to school.” 

Early in the visit Mother “fished out” the information she 
wanted. 

“Brother McNair,” she said, “we hope you can stay for supper.” 

He smiled. “Let’s see, Sister Nordyke,” he said, “I think I can. 
Yes. If it’s convenient for you.” 

Mother headed for the kitchen. The rest of us eased out, leaving 
Dad with the preacher. Within a little while they moved to the 
shade of the house under the spreading branches of our well tree. 

Dad attended church and Sunday school. He paid the preacher; 
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he tried to lead an upright, Christian life. I was sure he prayed—if 
not with words, then with his violin. But he had never forgotten 
the boyhood hurt of a Baptist church’s rejection of his father. 

“But, Daddy-boy,” Mother argued, “the church that turned down 
your father was just one little group. It didn’t represent the whole 
church. Nearly all churches vote on new members.” 

But there was more than what had happened to Grandpap: 
preachers and church people called a violin “the instrument of the 
devil.” The church was the only community activity for which 
Dad was never invited to play the violin. The church stood hard 
against dancing, the main line of argument being that dancing 
itself might not be harmful, but that the music, the movement, the 
contact “could lead to something sure enough sinful.” 

Dad had grown up attending, and playing for, country dances, 
and he could see no harm in dancing in a home to lilting music. 
He didn’t like saloons and bawdy ballrooms such as the one he had 
known in Hell’s Half-Acre in Fort Worth. He still didn’t play on 
Sunday. 

But Dad could never see a violin or its music as having anything 
to do with the devil; certainly no more than the organ at our 
church. The familiar sacred songs were among his favorite pieces. 
He could make “Sweet Hour of Prayer” sound like a supplication. 
He liked particularly well the song “The Lily of the Valley,” which 
was sung at almost every service at Turkey Creek. He could play 
it as a church hymn or as an old Southern folk song; it had the 
same tune as “Little Log Cabin in the Lane.” 

Dad felt that if he joined the church, he would immediately 
be in the antiviolin camp and, as a church member, he might be 
“taked over the coals” for playing the fiddle, which he would as 
readily do for a dance as for a Friday-night school program. 

Dad made no fuss with the church. He had a certain respect for 
ministers and especially those who seemed dedicated and sincere. 
He didn’t like to “waste a Sunday” listening to a “preacher-boy,” 
and we had our full quota of them. Simmons College at Abilene 
(forerunner of Hardin-Simmons University) had many ministerial 
students, and these young men, known as “preacher-boys,” would 
take to the bushes or anywhere else to get in preaching practice. 
We had come to judge the preacher-boys by one shy lad who 
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preached his first sermon at Turkey Creek on a spring Sabbath 
morning. 

He was fascinated by the story of Samson and Delilah and based 
his sermon on it. However, he felt that he should not say “jawbone 
of an ass.” Therefore, the preacher decided to say “jawbone of a 
horse.” 

He was pretty well steamed up when he came to that part of 
the sermon. Coming down on the little pulpit with a clenched fist, 
he shouted: “And Samson slew the Philistines with the jawbone 
of a horse’s ass!” 


We could hear Dad and Brother McNair but couldn’t get the 
drift of their conversation. Mother sent me to tell Dad supper 
would be ready in thirty minutes. 

“Just make yourself at home, Brother McNair,” Dad said, getting 
up. “I’ve got to do a few chores.” 

“Tl go with you,” the preacher said, “and help if I can.” 

One of the chores was carrying a bucket of slop to Grundy, a 
lean old red sow we had penned to separate her from her pigs to 
wean them. Dad carried the two-gallon, brimful bucket far away 
from his legs so he wouldn’t soil his Sunday pants, and Brother 
McNair walked along with him, his linen suit at a safe distance 
from the bucket. 

Grundy came ranting and squealing to the fence. As Dad lifted 
the bucket to pour the slop—waste from the kitchen—Grundy 
leaped up, struck the bucket, and knocked it squarely into Dad’s 
face, spilling the smelly contents all over him. 

Dad could cuss. Any man who handled headstrong mules almost 
had to have a certain reserve in his vocabulary, for nothing else 
would straighten out a mule like blistering the hair out of its ears 
with a flow of vocal brimstone. 

Dad’s face was red. He ran at the fence as if he’d vault it and 
murder Grundy. 

“You—you—you—son——” he shouted. 

I never saw a man who wanted so badly to cuss, or needed to, 
but, in deference to the preacher, Dad held it. 

Brother McNair saw the struggle, and, his white suit luckily still 
unspotted, and with good humor twinkling in his eyes, he said: 
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“You know, Brother Nordyke, I believe there are times when ani- 
mals like that need sharp words.” 
Beginning then, Dad was an open admirer of the preacher and 


began calling him “Brother Frank.” 


At sundown that Sunday evening, wagons, hacks, buggies, men 
and boys on horses, and a few cars moved down the lanes, over the 
hills, and across the creeks, all converging on the Turkey Creek 
school grounds. Mr. Arvin’s brass-front, kerosene-lighted Ford, 
Grandpa Coffey’s Model 490 Chevrolet, and another car or two 
pulled up to the edge of the arbor. 

In the parade up and down the lanes were buggies with tops 
back that were moving more slowly than the other horse-drawn 
vehicles. In each was a young man and his favorite girl, laughing 
and talking. 

In the parade of the young was Hoss Campbell’s brand-new 
buggy and in it with him was Miss Lam Browne. 

Hoss had on a new suit, a light-colored one, with full peg-topped 
pants, and his new tan boots shone like mirrors. There was a com- 
bined scent of hair tonic and Sen-Sen about Hoss. Miss Lam 
looked pretty in her pink crepe-de-Chine dress. She had a pink 
velvet ribbon in her hair, and, it seemed to me, stars in her brown 
eyes. Hoss grinned like a bashful boy and kept his eyes averted 
from the Big Ace and me as he and Lam went under the arbor. 

“M-m-m-n, old Hoss is dyked up like a sore toe,” the Big Ace 
remarked, “and smells like a parlor.” 

As the vehicles arrived and the men tied their teams to trees, the 
people—the women and girls in their white organdy and tissue 
gingham, the men in their Sunday clothes, the children with 
scrubbed Jooks—walked in conversational bunches across the 
grounds. The revival wasn’t a “come-as-you-are” event, but rather 
a “curl-your-hair-and-shine-your-shoes” affair. 

The upper framework of the arbor, which held the brush, rested 
on upright poles and on four trees. The arbor had a brand-new 
topping of green cedar; it had been up there in the sun only three 
days and was just becoming fragrant. There was a small platform 
with a stand for the preacher and a platform for the organ, which 
had been brought from its box in the schoolhouse. The benches, 
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of twelve-inch boards nailed to short oak posts, had no backs. 
There was a single aisle, in the middle. The congregation faced the 
south. Recitation benches from the schoolhouse were arranged near 
the pulpit and organ, facing east, for the choir. 

The stars popped out, big and bright. From Green Briar Creek 
to the east and from Turkey Creek to the southwest came the calls 
of whippoorwills. Birds twittered sleepily in the trees above the 
arbor. 

The service opened with the singing of half a dozen hymns. The 
organist, one of our neighboring ladies, pumped the pedals and 
ran her hands over the keys, and there came from the organ the 
swelling tones of “The Church in the Wildwood.” 

“There’s a church in the valley by the wild-wood, no lovelier spot 
in the dale... .” 

It had always seemed to me as if the song could have been writ- 
ten about the Turkey Creek Church. 

This was a good song for the start, for in the “come, come, come” 
tefrain the bass was supplied by voices accustomed to storming 
at contrary mules. 

Then came “The Lily of the Valley,” “Shall We Gather at the 
River,” “What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” 

Often in the singing could be heard the slurring of language in 
keeping with the odd manner of speech of some of the old-timers. 
In one song, titled “After While,” a thin, white-mustached old 
man came out strong on “atter while, atter while.” In songs with the 
word “hear,” such as “I Can Hear My Savior Calling,” a Georgia 
twang could be detected in some of the male voices—“I Can Hearn 
My Savior Calling.” 

But the singing was strong and vibrant; it boomed and echoed 
over the valley. Singing was one thing that all the people of the 
community could do together and in the same spirit. Nearly all 
our songs were hopeful promises of the future, a great day coming 
when we'd cross the Jordan and there would be no more tears, no 
more heartbreak, no more labor, no more suffering, no more death, 
but mansions and gladness in the sky. 

When we were singing—even the happiest songs—it seemed as 
if our mothers and fathers joyfully were washing their hearts right 
there in church. Down skin leathered by the sun, the wind, and 
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the storms flowed tears of pure joy and relief and hope. For a little 
while, at least, there under the arbor, life was like a bright and 
morning star. 

I saw big teardrops falling down the cheeks of Grandma Coffey, 
who resembled pictures of Martha Washington, and Grandpa's 
eyes were misty. 


In the pulpit Brother McNair was impressive. He announced 
some of his future sermon topics: “John 3:16,” “Hell Fire,” “Ye 
Must Be Born Again,” “Put On the Full Armor.” Then he 
launched into his sermon—on the prodigal son. 

As the preacher talked, I could see the young man leaving his 
nice home with his money. He went into places like the saloon 
Dad had described in Hell’s Half-Acre. He ended up in a pigpen 
like Grundy’s and with swine like Grundy. When the father 
shaded his eyes, looked afar, and saw the boy coming home, the 
old man looked like Grandpa Coffey. I realized our using the 
prodigal son as an example for getting in Mr. Thin-Lips’ water- 
melon patch was off-key. 

The people seemed to sit on the edge of the benches and dwell 
on every word Brother McNair uttered. At the end of the sermon 
came the invitation song: 

“Softly and Tenderly Jesus Is Calling.” 

When the organ sounded the first notes, three women near the 
front got up and moved down the aisle. Two of them hurried to 
Lam Browne and, talking earnestly, tried to persuade her to “an- 
swer the call.” The other woman talked to someone she was trying 
to help, during the singing of the invitation. No one approached 
Dad; that was the revivalist’s job. 

Two young people walked slowly down the aisle as converts. 
A lady in the back jumped up and ran down the aisle shouting; 
she hugged the couple, said a few words to them, and then walked 
back to her seat, sobbing. Tears streamed from her eyesy Usually 
she was a very shy lady and avoided any public attention, but, like 
many of our people, she was genuinely imbued with the old-time 
religion and deeply concerned about the souls of others. 

The revival moved through the week, with services every morn- 
ing and again in the evening. Attendance swelled; quite a few 
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people from Cottonwood and several other neighboring communi- 
ties attended the evening services and by the end of the week the 
crowd overflowed the arbor to the grass around it. With everybody 
singing, the song service was like a mighty chorus. 

For boys my age the week was like a holiday; we saw everybody 
every day and exchanged tricks and showings-off with new vigor. 
Everyone liked Brother McNair, saying he was more forceful, 
“and stuck more closely to the Good Book,” than some of the evan- 
gelists of past summers. 

The success of a revival was judged not by the attendance, the 
singing, and the preaching, but by the number of converts. By 
that measure this meeting was a success: there were eight candi- 
dates for baptism. 

The baptizing was the climaxing event of the revival. It was as 
I imagined the baptizing of Jesus, in the country, out of sight of 
houses and public roads; it was held at three o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon on a farm—in a small pond that had been formed by 
an earthen dam across a tributary of Turkey Creek. Only a dim 
opening through the post oaks led from the public road to the little 
lake. But people by the score found it; they flocked to the place and 
teams were tied to trees all about. Several new cars spluttered almost 
up to the edge of the water. 

The afternoon was hot and a few white clouds lazed in the sky; 
a slight breeze sent tiny ripples riding across the water. The dam, 
being of clay, had little vegetation, and the people congregated on 
it and covered it completely; their mass reflection, along with that 
of the clouds, showed in the water below. It was a reflection of 
motion, for, as big beads of perspiration formed on faces, the people 
fanned themselves with songbooks and palm-leaf fans. 

Clarence and I eased around the edge of the pond. We fright- 
ened a frog which leaped into the water with a plunking splash. 
As we walked on, there was a constant plunk, plunk, plunk of 
frogs. 

“You know,” Clarence said, in a loud whisper, “this would be 
a good place to go in swimming. Maybe we can slip off down here 
next week and try it out.” 

I had a feeling of being watched; turning, I met Mother’s sharp 
glance. With a slight but quick backward jerk of her head, she 
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messaged me as follows: “Leave the frogs alone and get back up 
here and be quiet or you know what you'll get!” I obeyed meekly 
but instantly, at the same time thinking of the joys of going in 
swimming. 

Brother McNair was leading the candidates slowly into the 
water from the shallow edge; as they strung out in the water hold- 
ing hands, songbooks fluttered and the congregation sang our tradi- 
tional baptizing hymn: 


“I can hear my Savior calling, 
I can hear my Savior calling, 
I can hear my Savior calling, 
‘Take thy cross and follow, follow me.’” 

The water was coming up on Brother McNair, to his waist and 
then to his chest. He stopped and raised his hand over the head 
of the first to be immersed. The singing ceased. 

As each person baptized was raised to the surface of the water, 
the singing started—“T'll go with Him through the garden... . I'll 
go with Him through the judgment”—and continued until the min- 
ister held his hand over the next person. And the singing went 
that way all through the service until the last person was baptized; 
then, raising his dripping right hand toward the congregation on 
the tank dam, in a pose which reminded me of a Sunday-school 
picture of Moses glimpsing the Promised Land, the preacher said 
the benediction. 

The evangelist had one thorn and was sorely disappointed and 
said so—because Dad had not “surrendered”; he had talked with 
Dad several times during the revival, but, although he admired the 
minister, Dad held to his conviction that a man didn’t have to be 
a church member, or oppose violin music and dancing, to be a 
Christian. 

The crowd broke up slowly, seemingly reluctant to leave the 
singing and thinking of the Promised Land and go back to the 
prosaic tasks that they had left behind for a while. 


XXI Kaiser Killers 


On a clear Sabbath morning the next April, Grandpa 
Coffey came striding up the road to the schoolhouse for Sunday 
school and church. He walked as if some unseen hand were play- 
ing “Dixie” and he was the only one who could hear it. 

His health had been failing for a year and ordinarily he was 
stooped. But this morning he had a military bearing; he was as 
straight as a ramrod, his steps were snappy and his head was 
thrown back so that his beard stuck out at an angle instead of 
resting on his chest. 

We had a good look at Grandpa because we were at the church 
almost half an hour early that morning. The declaration of war 


against Germany had brought to Nubbin Ridge a feeling of anxiety 
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born of shock and uncertainty. We wanted to be with people and 
talk, and the church, as always, was our main place for this. Sev- 
eral of our neighbors had had the same feeling and had gone early 
to the church. Doom Johnson and his family were there, and Doom 
seemed unusually thoughtful and quiet. The Big Ace was dig- 
ging at a tuft of greening grass with the toe of a shoe. Mr. Cord- 
went, who seldom attended Sunday services, came rolling up in his 
new Ford roadster. 

The sun was warm, and all of us stood in front of the church 
waiting for others to arrive. Although we had felt that it would be 
good to talk about the war and the way it would affect us, there 
was little talking. We had read of the European war and rumors 
of war and of the sinking of ships. We had read stories, and heard 
any number of wild rumors, of inhuman treatment of women and 
children in Belgium and other countries. Almost every time we 
went to town, or anywhere else, we heard a new story of brutality 
and heartlessness. Occasionally we received letters from German 
sympathizers in Texas towns of heavy German population; these 
letters solicited sympathy for the people of Germany and money 
to send packages to German orphans and hospitals. Dad had 
ordered some fruit trees from a nurseryman in one of these towns; 
we supposed that he, mistaking our name for one of German 
origin, had given Dad’s name to the organized sympathizers. We 
had paid no attention to the letters. 

It just hadn’t occurred to us that a war in Europe could reach 
into our isolated community. For months nearly every time Dad 
had read the Fort Worth newspaper he had looked up and said 
something in praise of President Wilson for keeping the country 
out of war. In March, only a month before the war declaration, 
Patsy had “found” a mule colt and Dad had named it “Woodrow” 
in honor of the President. 

None of us at Turkey Creek knew much about Europe except 
the way it looked colored in gentle pastels and broken by longitude 
and latitude lines in the big brown-backed geography books, and 
except in the way we seemed to see it through the eyes of Mr. 
Cordwent, who had been there and had breathed the air just as he 
was now breathing our valley air. 

In the little church, and under the arbor, we had learned to 
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love God and Jesus with all our hearts and to love our neighbors. 
Maybe there were times when we were huffy at a neighbor. But 
when we needed help, neighbors were there, and when neighbors 
were in trouble, we had time to go. Because of Mr. Cordwent we 
felt fairly neighborly toward England and also Europe—if we 
happened to think of that faraway world. 

But suddenly we were inflamed with enmity and hatred. We 
hated people we didn’t know who lived in lands we didn’t know. 

Maybe Grandpa, with his vivid memories of fighting for the 
Confederacy, could feel more deeply than the rest of us the emo- 
tions we had that Sunday morning. 

He was puffing when he walked up to the gathering crowd, and 
his gray eyes blazed. At once he announced his intention to join 
the army and fight the Germans. He didn’t see the smiles of 
amusement in everyone’s eyes or else he paid them no mind. He 
was in dead earnest and he gave his reasons: if the Germans con- 
quered the Allies, we'd be next; the Germans would invade our 
shores, and our women and children would suffer the worst of 
consequences. 

“T am an experienced soldier,” Grandpa said. At last he was in a 
mood to fight for the American Union. 

The group gathering for religious services came close to being 
the full mobilization of Turkey Creek. Kaiser Wilhelm, who had 
become the spiked-helmet arch-enemy of humanity as far as we 
were concerned, probably had never heard of Turkey Creek, or 
even Cottonwood or Baird, but to us he was just “old Kaiser Bill,” 
and there were men at Turkey Creek who were ready to quit 
everything else and “go get the Kaiser.” 

Doom Johnson, the big-mouthed, blustery one, who was forever 
finding fault with nearly everything, quietly said that he intended 
to join the army the next day—and he did. 

And on that same Monday Grandpa tried to join the army as an 
experienced soldier and was abashed when he was told, very po- 
litely, that men like him were needed more on the home front than 
on the battle front. 

On that same Monday Hoss Campbell took leave of cowboying 
on the Cross Bar for an indefinite time; he picked up Lam Browne 
in his buggy and they drove away and were married. Two days 
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later Hoss joined the Army. We weren’t surprised when we heard 
that our reliable cowboy friend was in the cavalry. I imagined his 
outfit as a sort of Light Brigade, with Hoss out front and the other 
599 close behind. To me, the Cross Bar wouldn’t be the same with- 
out cavorting Hoss. 

From that Sunday on, everything changed. Even before the 
draft, boy after boy and man after man enlisted and went away. 
Most of the young men were like Clarence and me, only older, and 
had never been more than thirty miles from the Turkey Creek 
schoolhouse. Within a short while we had a host of friends and 
kinsmen off at camp. Neighbors who had never bothered to watch 
for the mail hack, except when expecting packages, now stood at 
roadside mailboxes searching the top of the next rise for the 
approach of Mr. Brownlee. A letter from a soldier-boy in a distant 
camp—and Camp Bowie at Fort Worth seemed distant—was ma- 
terial for rejoicing and party-line conversations. 

In our family there was no immediate prospect for the army; 
Dad was past military age and burdened with farm and family, 
and Clarence wouldn’t be sixteen until November. However, 
Clarence began talking about plans to join the army the minute he 
was old enough. He was wearing his first suit with long pants and 
he would be winding up his school the next term. 


By autumn the Baird Star was printing the pictures of soldiers 
and also long letters in which the boys told hair-raising and amus- 
ing stories of life in the training camps. But we didn’t see a man in 
uniform until Christmastime when nearly all the boys from 
Turkey Creek and the neighboring communities came home on 
furlough. Most of them were in the Thirty-sixth Division in train- 
ing at Fort Worth. They brought home the news, revealed in 
whispers, that their Christmas furloughs would be the last; soon 
after the holidays, the rumors were, the division would be pulling 
out, destination “Somewhere in France.” 

The Christmas furloughs involved us in an unexpected and 
unforgettable experience pertaining to music and the church. On 
the Saturday before Christmas we went to Cottonwood. The village 
looked like a picture of a training camp: it was full of soldiers, 
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and people were ganging up around the soldiers to listen to the 
experiences of camp life. 

The snappy uniforms fascinated me, especially the wrap leggings 
and the campaign hats; I had never before seen a man in military 
uniform. 

While nearly all the boys had rolled their own cigarettes before 
going to the army, they now smoked “tailor-mades.” When two 
soldiers met in the village street they saluted smartly as if they had 
struck up with General Pershing; this was jest or else an effort 
to impress the home folks. They must have been conscious that all 
eyes were on them and that all minds were wondering what they 
faced. 

I searched the crowd, hoping to find Hoss Campbell and to see 
how the lanky cowboy looked in uniform. But Hoss didn’t get a 
furlough; he was heading for France. 

When I saw Zeke Nordyke, my cousin, striding across toward 
the Ray store I thought that surely he was a high-ranking officer 
right up next to the general. Zeke was a big, robust young man 
with curly hair. Clarence and I had looked up to Zeke because he 
was older and also because he was the best mandolin player in the 
county. 

He had added to his uniform. While the other soldiers wore 
wrap leggings, Zeke had on shining leather puttees, such as officers 
wore, and instead of the campaign hat, Zeke wore an arctic 
explorer-type black fur cap. Moreover, Zeke had “made corporal,” 
and the chevrons shined on his sleeves. Zeke had a “medal” on 
his chest, an emblem recognizing him as an expert rifle marksman. 

Dad fingered the “medal” and congratulated Zeke. 

Zeke grinned. “Just give me one crack at the Kaiser,” he said. 

Zeke persuaded Dad and Mother to give a party at Nubbin 
Ridge the Saturday night after Christmas. Zeke wanted to play 
with Dad. The party would be a sort of musicale with a few 
couples. 

Mother and the girls removed the bed from the living room, 
arranged seats around the walls, and otherwise decorated. There 
was still the lingering atmosphere of Christmas about the house. 

“It looks like a ballroom,” Mother said when the work was done. 
Her remark was prophetic. 
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When Zeke, his date, a Cottonwood girl, and four other soldiers 
and their girls arrived, the music started, with Dad playing the 
fiddle and Zeke his mandolin, and I was plunking the guitar. 

Dad started with “Swanee River.” With his uniform, his leather 
leggings, and his marksmanship medal, and with the striped, oval- 
bottomed mandolin on his knee, Zeke made an unforgettable pic- 
ture and also unforgettable music. 

He picked up the melody and played right along with the 
violin, giving each note a double sound. He made the mandolin 
cry and wail. I could almost feel an old Southern plantation and 
hear the lament of lonesome people. I felt ashamed—trying to pick 
the guitar in the presence of a person who could bring music from 
a mandolin as Zeke could. And, of course, there was Dad playing 
his heart out on the violin. 

When the piece ended, Zeke said to Dad: “Why couldn’t we 
dance a little?” 

“It’s up to the madam,” Dad said, nodding toward Mother. 

“How about it, Cousin Narrie?” Zeke asked. “Tomorrow we go 
back to camp. Couldn’t we dance tonight?” 

“I think not, Zeke,” she said. 

Mother had danced as a girl, and she had no particular objec- 
tion to “the right kind” of dancing. But she didn’t want to cross 
the church or offend zealous church people. She was thankful 
that she had been given the strength to fight off a deadly ailment 
that had almost taken her life. But she had a deep feeling for the 
farm boys who could look ahead only to some unknown battle- 
ground. 

Zeke plunked the mandolin. “Tell you what I'll do, Cousin 
Narrie,” he said. “You know all these boys don’t want to be going 
off to war. If you'll let us dance a little, when I get back to camp 
I'll just tell the captain to send everybody else home, and I'll go 
get the Kaiser by myself.” 

Mother laughed. “Could you do it better if you danced?” 

“You bet I could.” 

Other couples were arriving and the room was filling up with 
soldiers and girls. Four couples gathered around Mother and 
pleaded with her to permit dancing—“just this one time; just to- 
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“I wish you wouldn’t ask,” Mother told them, “but I'll study 
about it.” 

We could never quite figure out precisely how it started: the 
first thing we knew the music was going—a waltz—and two soldiers 
and two girls were gliding across the floor; then there were three 
couples and then six couples. The ban was off; the dance was on! 
Zeke put away his mandolin and hurried to his date, leaving the 
music to Dad and me. 

It turned out that the news of the party at Nubbin Ridge had 
been widely circulated. There was no other event for miles around 
that night and people came from nearly everywhere—not only from 
Turkey Creek and Cottonwood but also from Admiral, Caddo 
Peak, and Burnt Branch. Aside from boys under military age, and 
men who had brought their daughters or wives, nearly all the men 
were in uniform. The walls were lined with people, some of them 
good church members who had been strongly opposed to dancing. 

But once the dancing started, there was no stopping it. 

Dad started a ragtime tune. Zeke walked over to a maiden lady 
who was known as Miss Mary. She hadn’t danced in years and 
had talked against dancing, but she stepped into Zeke’s arms. 
When they were in front of us, Miss Mary stopped. 

“Mr. Nordyke,” she said, “are you playing a waltz or a rag?” 

“Rag, Miss Mary,” Dad told her. 

“Well, could you play a waltz? I don’t know how to rag.” 

Dad shifted quickly to “Over the Waves,” and Miss Mary sailed 
around the room. 

The music swelled and the dancers swirled—waltzes, ragtime, 
foxtrots, two-steps. Almost without pause the dancing went on 
and on. At times it seemed as if the lamps on the tables swayed, 
and the windows did rattle. But Dad “fought his fiddle.” He didn’t 
seem to care if they danced the house down! I had never seen him 
enjoy playing more. Although the night was chilly, beads of per- 
spiration broke out on his forehead. No doubt his mind floated 
back to the days of his youth when he had played for big country 
dances in Limestone County and dreamed of being a musician in- 
stead of a dirt farmer. 


He kept watching the clock. At a minute before midnight he 
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shifted to “Home Sweet Home,” playing it in waltz time, and the 
dancers swayed lightly around the room. 

As the minute hand touched twelve, the music ceased. The 
dancers stopped but held on to each other while the clock struck 
the midnight hour. It seemed to me as if nearly everybody was 
shedding tears. 

Saturday was over; Sunday had come. The dance was over, the 
holidays were over, the furloughs were over; within hours the sol- 
diers would leave home again to face the realities of war. 

Nearly all of them were in Baird shortly before noon to take 
the train back to their camps. When the train pulled out, the 
sides of each car were decorated with tall, chalked letters which 
spelled out: KALLAHAN KOUNTY KAISER KILLERS. 


XXII Hard Riding 


People began talking about “the duration.” But for me, the 
duration was the interminable time it would take Molly, our old 
gray mare, to have her colt—the one that would be mine. Three 
years before, Molly had foaled an iron-gray horse colt and Dad 
had given it to Clarence. Now the horse was a fine gelding named 
Clipper, about the prettiest saddle animal in the county; every- 
where Clarence went, he was riding Clipper. 

Clarence had changed; while we had been pals when small 
boys, we had drifted apart because Clarence had become inter- 
ested in girls, and he didn’t want to have a little brother hanging 
around. This hurt me. Yet, at the same time, I had begun to feel 
that Noel was too small to be running around with me. 
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At the time Clipper was foaled Dad had promised me that 
Molly’s 1918 colt would be mine. 

Dad had leased a pasture east of Nubbin Ridge to keep the 
brood mares, Patsy and Molly, and the young mules. Molly had a 
bell strapped to her neck to help us find the horses when we went 
to see about them. 

I began looking for the colt the first of the year. 

On my way home from school I detoured by that pasture and 
walked to the sound of the bell for a look at Molly. Dad told me 
the colt would come in the late spring and that there was no use 
looking for it until then. 

“Are you sure she'll find a colt?” I asked. 

“Yes—unless something happens. Ought to get here in May.” 

While waiting, I tried to pick out a name for my colt—one set 
of names if it were a horse and another set in case of a filly. I re- 
viewed all the books I’d read and watched the newspaper for good 
names that would be just right for the colt. 

I was known as the bookworm in the family. Ever since my first 
years in school, when “Pretty Missouri” was the teacher, I had 
read everything I could find. In my second year in school I had 
won a prize for good grades and the teacher had given me three 
volumes of the “Five Little Starrs” series by Lillian Elizabeth Roy 
—Five Little Starrs, Five Little Starrs on a Canal Boat, and Five 
Little Starrs on a Ranch. In this latter book there was a very fine 
horse named Diablo. I decided that if my colt were a horse I’d name 
him Diablo—unless there was a better name in another book. I 
was reading new ones all the time. Nearly all the money I earned, 
trapping and in other ways, went to Sears, Roebuck for books. Mr. 
Coats and I were the main readers in the community. Often we 
swapped books. When he'd finish a book, he’d call me and I'd go 
borrow his book, taking him one of mine. Although about the age 
of Dad, Mr. Coats even liked my Little Starr books. 

One hot May afternoon Dad and I went to the horse pasture. 
He wanted to take a look at the water tank there because it had 
been drying up rapidly. All the animals except Molly were in the 
shades around the tank. We heard Molly’s bell far away and 
walked toward it. When we were about fifty yards away, I spied 
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some slender white legs through the trees. I leaped into the air 
and yelled and hit a fast gallop. At last, my colt was here! 

When I ran up to Molly she whirled and laid back her ears. 
There was the colt nuzzling in Molly’s flank. Its black little tail 
was twitching rapidly and I saw that it was a filly. It was the most 
beautiful colt I had ever seen. It was a chestnut with black mane 
and tail, three stocking legs, a white right front foot, and with a 
broad, white blaze in its face. White legs and a white face made a 
horse showy and beautiful. I hadn’t even dreamed of such wonder- 
ful markings. 

Molly wouldn’t let us touch the colt. Dad decided we should 
drive Molly to the house and keep her in a lot for a few days— 
until she gained strength and the colt was nimble enough to dodge 
the young mules. 

As we drove Molly to the house, the filly—only a few hours old 
—pranced beautifully. She fell behind a time or two, but struck a 
gallop and caught up when Molly whinnied at her. We stopped at 
the water trough and the whole family rushed out to see my colt. 

“T know what her name will be,” Mother said. 

My heart sank; I didn’t want anyone, not even Mother, picking 
a name for my filly. “What?” I asked. 

“Blaze,” Mother said. “Look at that beautiful blaze face.” 

“No,” I protested. “Not Blaze. P'll name her.” 

“What will you call her?” Dad asked. 

“Peggy Joyce,” I told him. And everyone was surprised. Often 
the picture of Peggy Hopkins Joyce, who was becoming famous 
for marriage and divorce, had been in the newspaper. I thought she 
was a beautiful lady with a beautiful name if “Hopkins” was sub- 
tracted—and I thought that my filly ought to be named for someone 
beautiful. 

“She'll be called Peg,” Clarence said. “Hi, Peg, you're a good- 
looking colt.” 

I was fighting mad. “Don’t you call her Peg!” I shouted. “Her 
name is Peggy Joyce and that’s what she'll be called.” 

“Guess I can call her Peg if I want to,” Clarence said, with a 
sort of snarl. 

“If you do!” I yelled at him. “If you do, I'll call your horse 
Kaiser Bill!” 
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“You boys, you boys,” Mother said, in her “mean-it” tone. “We'll 
call the filly whatever her owner wants her called.” 

With Molly and the colt in the lot, I could play with Peggy 
Joyce. The next day she stretched her neck when I held out my 
hand and she touched my hand with her velvety nose. Soon she 
would trot to me when I entered the lot. She liked for me to scratch 
her throat and ears and to rub her back. 

By the time Dad was ready to put Molly back in the pasture, 
the tank had dried up; then once a day we had to drive the horses 
to the house for water and then back to the pasture. I volunteered 
to do this chore because it would give me a long time with Peggy 
Joyce. As a rule, when I rode Red Bird to the pasture, the horses 
were standing at the gate, ready to go to water. If they weren’t at 
the gate I could hear Molly’s bell and ride straight to them. 

Late one dry and burning afternoon I went for the horses and 
found all of them at the gate except Molly and Peggy Joyce. I 
couldn’t hear Molly’s bell. I made a circle through the woods, but 
no mare and colt. I opened the gate so the other horses could go 
on to the house for water; then I started riding the pasture in 
search of Molly and Peggy Joyce. It wasn’t long until dark; I had 
to find my filly before night. 

I kept riding the three-hundred-acre pasture, watching Red 
Bird’s ears to see if he shot them forward as if he heard or saw 
something. The ground was hard and dry, and where there should 
have been green grass, Red Bird’s feet caused puffs of dust. I rode 
out on a bald little knoll to look around. I saw buzzards circling 
low over the trees in the far corner of the pasture. 

What if something had happened to Peggy Joyce! 

I put Red Bird through the timber a little faster than it was 
safe to ride. And in that far corner I came upon Molly and Peggy 
Joyce. 

Molly was stretched out under a tree. I yelled at her, but she 
didn’t move. She was dead. Peggy Joyce was nuzzling at her 
flank. It looked as if the mare had been dead several hours. Peggy 
Joyce’s muzzle looked dry. On so hot a day, she was bound to be 
almost dying of thirst, and hungry, too. 

I forced Red Bird between the colt and the dead mare, and, 
talking to Peggy Joyce, started inching her in the direction of the 
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pasture gate. She walked about fifty yards and then whirled and 
ran back to her mother. I tried again, and again Peggy Joyce ran 
back to Molly. I was frantic because night was coming on. I 
tried herding the colt—that is, simply outrunning her on Red 
Bird, but she dodged through the trees and returned to Molly. 

My desperation brought a thought: I crawled off to get Molly's 
bell. Holding the clapper, I unbuckled the bell strap, remounted, 
and rode away for about a hundred yards; then I rang the bell. 
Peggy Joyce looked up. Again I rang the bell. Peggy Joyce came 
bounding toward me in a gallop. I headed for the gate. Every time 
the filly started back, I shook the bell, and back she came. In this 
way I tolled the orphan colt to the house. 

Naturally, it was my job to raise Peggy Joyce. The cows were 
giving very little milk because the pasture was so dry, but Mother 
said I could have a small portion every day for my filly. I taught 
Peggy Joyce to drink warm milk from a bucket. Every morning 
and evening I went to the creek and to low places along the edges 
of fields and searched for green grass, and I pulled it and brought 


it to my colt. 


Molly—and to some extent Peggy Joyce—was the first victim of 
the great drought. It had started the summer before. But, despite it, 
we had made fairly good crops because of the terracing, other im- 
provements, and diversification and had been able to reduce by a 
small amount the long-lasting land debt. 

At last, it seemed as if we were on the way. With the war-inspired 
increase in the price of things we produced, one good year could 
pull us out. 

But after a shrieking blizzard in January the drought set in 
again. It was a sullen, stubborn thing that seemed alive and it 
spread its hot, dry breath all over the vast country in the central 
and western parts of the state, just as the war was devastating 
Europe. It was the most tragic drought to hit Texas in thirty years. 
Only quick, spiteful showers, which served to tease the parched 
earth and the struggling plants, punctuated the dry spell. 

One day in June I walked with Dad over the farm. It was the 
time of year for everything to be green and growing with the 
promise of harvest. As we walked we saw dust-devils spinning out 
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ahead of us. The fields and the countryside looked dead. Even the 
haze on the distant hills was gone, and the hills looked seared. We 
saw corn blades twist under the blasts of the sun. On the one trip 
we saw that everything we had planted—except a patch of peanuts 
in a sandy field and a small acreage of cotton—was burned beyond 
saving. 

I had never seen Dad look so blue. “I guess all our land is good 
for is just to hold the world together,” he said. 

It looked futile, but Dad bought a row harrow, to put a deep 
mulch in the peanut field and try to keep the vines alive so they'd 
have a chance to produce if there should be a late rain. 

Our garden curled up and died; for the first time, the only 
spring green stuff we'd had to eat was poke salad from the shady 
creek bottom. Mother and I planted beans and potatoes on a por- 
tion of the garden near the house and ditched water from the 
windmill to irrigate it. Soon we had young, tender plants growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

One afternoon the southwest wind blew blistering hot. I turned 
water on the rows of beans and potatoes. With the water soaking 
the soil, every plant was cooked to a crumbling crisp before sun- 
down. 

Except on small glades along the creek and in cuts in the hills 
the pasture grass withered away. Crowding around the watering 
trough, our cows looked toward the house and bellowed for feed. 
Even the chickens couldn’t make it rustling for themselves; they 
squatted along the shades of fences and panted through open 
beaks. Penny didn’t want to do any hunting; he spent most of his 
time lying under the platform that held the water barrels at the 
well. 

We were heavily stocked with cattle, gradually growing into the 
beef business, and we also had a bunch of brood sows and pigs, 
in addition to our regular meat hogs. We couldn’t sell the surplus 
livestock except at a heavy loss because everyone was short of grass 
and feed and no one—not even Mr. Cordwent—wanted to buy. 

Should we sell the cattle or borrow money and buy feed? 

Sitting in the shade of the well tree on a hot afternoon, Dad and 
Mother tried to reason out an answer to the question. 

“If we sell now,” Mother said, “and we do get rain, we'll be out 
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of the cattle business. And we can see that we're not going to 
make any crops. So where would we be if we sell?” 

Dad groaned. “Ruined. And if we go in debt to buy feed, I 
guess we'd also be ruined.” 

“But not as ruined as we'd be if we had no start of cattle,” 
Mother said. 

“T just don’t know what to do,” Dad said. 

“J think we ought to do what seems best and then have faith,” 
Mother replied. 

They decided to buy feed and hold on to the cattle as long as 
possible. This meant borrowing money, for the merchants who 
usually gave us fall-time credit didn’t handle feed. In order to get 
the money for feed, and prevent foreclosure on the Harris Place, 
Dad had to encumber the 160 acres of Nubbin Ridge that had 
been paid for. 

Again we rolled out to the prickly-pear flats north of Spring Gap 
to supplement the feed we had to buy. On the hottest days of the 
year we built brush fires and scorched the spines off the pears. 

One hot noon Clarence, who still had a distrust of being too 
close to prickly-pears, decided to put a bunch of pears out in the 
sun and see if the natural heat wouldn’t burn off the spines. Since 
it was their growing season, the pears were more watery than in 
winter. The sun seemed to be against us: it browned and shriveled 
the pears, but it hardened the spines, making them sharper than 
ever. 


One day in mid-June Mr. Cordwent called me on the telephone 
and when I hung up the receiver, I was a full-fledged cowboy on 
the Cross Bar. I’d get a dollar and a half a day and dinner, for 
myself and horse. Dad and Mother gave their permission. But I’d 
have to take care of Peggy Joyce every morning before I left for 
the ranch and at night when I returned home. I hated to go off 
and leave my filly, but the chance to ride range on the Cross Bar 
was something I’d dreamed of ever since I had known Hoss 
Campbell. 

I got out my bandana handkerchief. My straw hat was frayed 
with a few bites out of the rim, but it looked pretty good. I had 
only one pair of shoes—my Sunday ones. But a man couldn’t ride 
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on a ranch barefooted! So I wore the shoes. I saddled Red Bird and 
rode across the dry hills to the ranch. 

This fine job came my way because other men had followed the 
boot tracks of Hoss and joined the army. Mr. Cordwent needed 
tiders. There was a big cattle-dipping program. In a fight to eradi- 
cate ticks which caused a cattle disease known as Texas Fever, 
cowmen had sponsored a law requiring the periodic dipping of all 
cattle and horses. Farmers were extremely hostile because they 
had to dip their work teams and milk cows. Mr. Cordwent offered 
free use of his dipping vat to all his neighbors for miles around. 

It was dipping time; we’d work his cattle first and then the 
farmers could use the vat. As Red Bird trotted down the slope 
toward ranch headquarters—the small house and a scatter of barns, 
sheds, corrals, and a whizzing windmill in a cove in the hills—he 
lifted his ears and tugged at the bits, as if he were happy to be 
back on the ranch after several years as a plow horse on Nubbin 
Ridge. We galloped along. 

Mr. Cordwent and half a dozen men, all on horses, were at the 
windmill, ready to start the roundup. Walter Goble, who operated 
a farm on the ranch and was also Mr. Cordwent’s foreman, was the 
only one of the riders I knew. Mr. Cordwent had been hiring any- 
one he could find. Off to one side a short way was a man on a 
coal-black horse. He was dressed in fancy cowboy clothes, with 
fancy boots, big silver spurs, and a white hat which was round, like 
a soldier’s hat. He had glittering brown eyes and a black, stubby 
mustache. And he had a six-shooter sticking in his belt! 

It turned out that he was an inspector for the state commission 
which enforced the dipping laws. Mr. Cordwent called him Mr. 
Inspector. 

As we were riding to the dipping vat, a short distance north of 
the ranch house, Mr. Inspector rode up beside me and said: 

“Cottonhead, do you think you can punch cows on that pot- 
bellied nag?” 

If I had had a gun I would have shot him. That name I'd 
hated! Red Bird had collar marks and a trace had worn a streak of 
hair off his left hind leg, but he was a dandy, dependable horse! 

“Why, damn, by George, Mr. Inspector,” Mr. Cordwent said, 
for he had overheard, “that’s the best cutting horse in Texas.” 
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The dipping vat was in a valley under the brow of a white- 
rocked hill, and all around it were heavy plank corrals. Our job 
was to drive in the cattle to the corrals and then force them 
through a series of pens into a chute which led to the vat. 

Mr. Cordwent and the Inspector remained at the corrals and 
Mr. Goble took the other four of us into a big pasture east of 
Spring Gap to round up cows and calves. The pasture had a lot of 
cedar brush and clumps of oak, but there were a good many draws 
and prairie glades. Mr. Goble, riding a long-stepping bay, led us to 
big bunches of cattle; he knew they were along the streams where 
there was pretty good grass and at the water holes. Spring Gap 
Mountains loomed up big to our west and dozens of buzzards 
wheeled in the sky above them. 

Soon we had about two hundred cows, with their bouncy, clean- 
faced calves, moving along a fence. This was all the stock in the 
one pasture. Red Bird was frothing at the mouth and acting tem- 
peramental; cow work was coming back to him, and he loved it. 
Mr. Cordwent had good Hereford stock, top quality cows and 
heifers and registered purebred bulls. His sheep-and-goat operation 
was kept mainly to the east side of the ranch; however, he used 
the goats to browse brush and the sheep to crop weeds all over the 
ranch. He had a big band of mares and three or four stallions 
and raised horses to use and sell; the horse herd was kept in a 
separate pasture from the other stock. 

Mr. Goble sent me to bring up the rear of the herd, since that 
was the easiest position to protect. The cows and calves moved 
along, every one of them bawling at the same time; occasionally I 
could hear the men yelling and whistling up the line. I’d see riders 
whirl out and turn plunging cows back into the herd. I’d never 
experienced anything half so exciting. 

One old cow with twin calves kept trying to dodge back, and 
Red Bird laid back his ears. Finally the cow downed her head, 
bellowed, and made a break. Red Bird whirled so quickly that he 
simply jumped from under me; I zoomed to the ground, hitting on 
my shoulder and tearing a big hole in my shirt. Red Bird turned 
the cow and waited for me, jerking his head up and down. 

One of the men saw my tumble and, of course, told everyone 


at the ranch, including Mr. Inspector, who chuckled. In the big 
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corral, we divided the cows and calves: we shoved the calves one 
pen ahead of their mothers. The idea was to put the calves through 
the smelly vat first and, with them in the draining pen on the 
other side, the cows, anxious to see about their calves, would be 
easier to push through the vat. It didn’t take long to dip this batch 
and when they had drained—so the dip would run back into the 
vat—we were ready for more. 

We worked pasture after pasture, and within a few days I felt 
at home on the range, but the men kept joking me about my spill. 
The most fun was with the yearling heifers, nearly three hundred 
of them in one pasture. We rounded them up and turned them 
into a wide lane which ran down a slope about a quarter of a mile 
to the big corral gate. When they started down that lane they took 
off like scared rabbits. I had to put Red Bird almost into a run 
to keep alongside. This was a beautiful sight—all the white-faced, 
white-legged red heifers surging down the lane in one long mass. 

Mr. Cordwent and the Inspector were standing at the end of 
the lane to turn the heifers and they clattered into the corral in an 
unbroken line. 

The other riders galloped up to the gate and swung off their 
horses, and I turned Red Bird to ride to a watering trough so he 
could drink. He was lathering with sweat, and dust had caked on 
him, giving him a sort of ash color in places. 

All the men at the gate yelled. There was a terrific clatter and 
bawling. I whirled Red Bird. A sleek heifer had dashed back 
through the gate as it was being closed. She was coming toward 
me with her head down, dodging like a cottontail. She was past 
the other men and they yelled at me to head her and force her 
back to the gate. There was a lot of space for the heifer to make her 
getaway. 

If I could just head this speedy Hereford and put her in the 
corral, I could prove myself a cowboy and live down my spill! 

Red Bird laid back his ears and pranced toward the’ heifer. I 
gave him a little more than a tight rein. The heifer stopped. She 
was swinging her head close to the ground. When she lunged to 
my right, my horse was there; when she spun back to my left, 
Red Bird was there, too. I almost lost my balance, but I couldn't 
afford to grab the horn of the saddle and have the men laugh at me 
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for pulling leather. But I had to stay on. I moved my knees up 
under the swell of the fork and squeezed. The horse moved slowly 
forward, crowding the heifer, but anticipating her every move. He 
finally forced her backward about twenty feet; then the heifer 
pivoted. Seeing the open gate, she dashed for it, and Red Bird 
wasn’t three feet behind her when she went through the gate. 

“Good job, cowboy!” Mr. Goble yelled. 

“Damn, by George,” Mr. Cordwent called. “Best I ever saw!” 

When I noticed the Inspector looking at me, I unconcernedly 
turned Red Bird toward the water trough. The reliable old pony 
had brought me through a close one. 

When we had most of the Cross Bar stock worked, it was dip- 
ping day for the farm herds. By midmorning the lanes leading to 
the ranch were lined with small bunches of cattle of almost every 
color and size; they were bawling their hearts out and kicking up 
a cloud of dust that hung high over the roadway. They plodded in 
bunches from a single milk cow to fifteen or twenty head. The 
farmers were still so mad over being forced to dip their cattle that 
the men looked as if they could bite ten-penny nails in two. 

The corrals filled. As cattle were turned from the draining pen 
and herded back into the road, others were forced up the chute and 
into the vat. Dust rose high. Everywhere there were bawling cattle, 
and everywhere the strong smell of the dip mingled with the dust. 
Men and horses sweated, and the farmers cursed. 

One farmer from down near Caddo Peak had an old Jersey cow 
named Dolly. He didn’t want to dip her because she was old and 
would have a calf within several weeks. He found Mr. Inspector 
and asked to have Dolly “excused from dipping.” Mr. Inspector 
looked at her. 

“Not a tick on her,” the owner said. “I'll watch her, and I'll 
tub dip all over her. Just so she don’t have to jump in that vat.” 

“Won't hurt her,” Mr. Inspector said. “If I let you off, every 
farmer in the country will be jawing at me. Put her through!” 

That farmer was a mad man. He clenched his fists. 

When Dolly came up the chute and looked over the jumping-off 
place and saw that long, narrow sea of dip, she balked, lolled out 
her tongue, and bawled. 

Mr. Inspector had devised a battery-powered electric prod. He 
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eased the prod through a crack in the chute fence and socked it into 
Dolly’s flank. Dolly squirmed against the other side of the chute 
and leaped all at the same time, and she landed on her side in the 
vat, shooting up a splash that rained down all over everybody. 

Mr. Inspector laughed. The owner's face was purple and he 
seemed to shudder. 

During the noontime lull Mr. Inspector squatted on his heels at 
the edge of the vat and drew up a vial of dip to test its strength. 
Seeing the electric prod leaning against the fence, Dolly’s owner 
picked it up and rammed it to the seat of Mr. Inspector’s tight 
pants. He yelled and leaped and came down in the vat. The dip 
came up to his glittering eyes. He rushed up the slope into the 
draining pen like a mad bull. The farmer placed the prod back 
where it had been. 

“Who did that!” demanded the Inspector, wiping the dip off his 
face and mustache and letting his hand drop toward his wet gun. 

“T did,” Dolly’s owner said, very quietly. 

With his eyes cleared Mr. Inspector saw about a dozen sullen 
farmers standing there with their arms folded. And he changed his 
tune: 

“Haw, haw, haw,” he laughed. “You sure did pull one on me; 
got even with me, didn’t you?” 

None of the farmers replied. Evidently satisfied that the dip was 
strong enough, Mr. Inspector went to the house to clean up. The 
next day he had to shave off his mustache because he couldn't get 
the stink of the dip out of it. 


For several days cars had been stopping at the ranch and cigar- 
smoking men, who were all dressed up, had been talking with Mr. 
Cordwent. Finally the news was out that a wildcat oil well was to 
be drilled on the Cross Bar no more than half a mile north of 
Nubbin Ridge. There was joy and speculation. 

But a war was still being fought overseas. It was while I was 
riding on the ranch that the word came about Hoss Campbell; 
he had fallen in France, “killed in action,” the report said. No one 
was surprised that he was in action up to the last second! 

A little while later Lam and Little Hoss moved away to Fort 
Worth, where Mr. Cordwent had helped Lam find a good job. 
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On the last day of my first ranch job I rode home about the 
middle of the afternoon with a nice little wad of money, which 
I could feel without putting my hand on it, in my pocket. Part of 
this money would go for feed for Peggy Joyce. 

Clarence had just arrived from town with a load of feed, and 
Dad was helping take out the team. Clarence had driven by the 
mailbox and in it, along with the newspaper and some magazines, 
was another letter from a German family urging us “to remain 
loyal to Germany.” 

“We'd better burn that as soon as possible,” Clarence said. 

“Why?” Dad asked. 

“We might be taken for spies,” Clarence said. “All you hear in 
town is about spies and painting houses yellow.” 

“Well, we can’t help getting the letter,” Dad said. “Looks like 
the spy would be the one that wrote it.” 

“I know,” Clarence agreed, “but I think we’d better burn it. 
And, by the way, what time is it, Dad?” 

Dad took his heavy silver watch from the bib watch pocket. 
“Ten after four,” he said. “Why?” 

“You're going to have to change that watch to Hoover time,” 
Clarence said. “It’s really ten after five. People who don’t change 
their time are being called unpatriotic.” 

“Well, I won’t change mine,” Dad declared. “I'd just like to see 
Mr. Hoover, or anybody else, come to this farm and squeeze any 
more daylight out of a day than we squeeze out every day. They're 
getting so smart they think they can do something about the sun.” 

“But the time’s been run up an hour,” Clarence insisted. “It’s 
official. And when you’re away from home and anybody, especially 
a stranger, asks you what time it is, be sure and tell them an hour 
later than your watch says.” 

Just before sundown Grover, the Rover, came rattling down the 
hill. He walked into the house without the usual roll of magazines 
under his arm, but he did have a package of chewing gum for 
Peachy, who was now a blossoming little girl of eight. 

“Don’t put your hands on your pocketbooks, good people,” 
Grover said. “I’ve come to visit and not to sell.” 

Grover looked older, and grave and worried. The gayness that 
had cheered us up so many times seemed to be gone. While we sat 
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around the unusually skimpy supper table—no vegetables or fruit 
from our droughted-out garden and orchard—he told us that this 
was his last trip until after the war. 

“I'm not selling this time, good people,” he said, “but saying ‘so 
long’ for a while. I’ve tried every way to get into the military 
service but everywhere I’ve been laughed at. I’m still paying for 
being scared out of my growth. So I’m going to Newport News, 
Virginia, to work in the shipyards. That is sure. I’ve already 
signed up.” 

Grover told us that everywhere he’d been, the drought had hit 
and the world was seared and looked dead. Very few farmers had 
eggs and frying-sized chickens to swap for magazine subscriptions. 
He also told us of things along the line of the news Clarence had 
brought from town—that there was a lot of talk about slackers and 
the daubing of yellow paint on homes and business houses. 

“I hear you good people are going to be rich,” Grover said. 

“How’s that?” Mother asked. 

“Why, the oil well!” he said. 

We were sad when Grover had to leave. We felt as if something 
wonderful had gone out of our lives at Nubbin Ridge when his 
buggy topped the hill and rattled out of sight on the other side. 
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XXII Holding On 


The wildcat oil test on the Cross Bar was a wonderful un- 
known for us. The location was marked with a pine-board stake in 
the ground on a flat-topped, rocky, cedar-covered hill. The stake 
proclaimed that here would be the John R. Dawkins Cordwent No. 
1. Dawkins had grown up six or seven miles north of Nubbin 
Ridge. He had invented an attachment that made a moldboard 
plow shed sticky soil and sold it to a big manufacturer for a lot of 
money. Dad knew the Dawkins well; back through the years he 
had taken mares to Dawkins jacks. The Dawkins family loved 
music, and one of John R. Dawkins’s brothers was a good fiddler 
and had played with Dad. 

Around the supper table we speculated on what the oil well 


could mean to us—a big if! 
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If it came in a gusher. 

If the drought didn’t cause us to lose our land before oil could 
be discovered so close by. 

If there happened to be oil in the Cordwent No. 1 and if the 
field moved southward and hit us, we'd be rolling in money. 

If everything! 

“Don’t count your chickens ’til they’re hatched,” Dad warned. 

“I’m not too sure I want an oil field,” Mother said. “It would be 
wonderful if we could get out of debt and our land really belonged 
to us. We could, maybe, build a bigger and better house. But I’m 
not sure we'd be as happy as we are now if we had a boom like 
Ranger.” 

The small town of Ranger in Texas was the world’s biggest, 
and wildest, oil boom up to that time. Within the past few months 
farmers who had owned clay-hill peanut patches had become mil- 
lionaires overnight. We read about these things in the Fort Worth 
paper. The stories were illustrated with pictures of Ranger wells 
spouting black streams of oil high in the sky. At least two men in 
our community, who had little to do on their farms because of the 
drought, had gone to Ranger with their mule teams to get haul- 
ing jobs. 

Ranger was only fifty-four miles east of Nubbin Ridge. The field 
of gushers there had been discovered with a wildcat like the Cord- 
went No. 1. Much Texas farmland had been hit that way. Could 
it happen to us and fix us so drought couldn’t bother us? If the 
Cordwent gushed high like the wells at Ranger, we could stand 
between our house and the old cottonwood tree and see the oil 
in the air! 

But until millions might come our way, we plotted for a few 
dollars. We figured that drilling the oil well would create some 
jobs that would pay off in quick cash. A rig had to be built; surely 
there would be other work. So we kept our eyes and ears open. One 
almost unbearably hot morning Dad, Clarence, and I walked to 
the oil well. The hill was covered with men hoping to find jobs 
when some sort of activity started. We learned that most of them 
had spent nearly every day, figuring that eventually they'd see the 
boss man. The ground, in places between rocks where there was 


soil, had been beaten into dry dust. 
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We were ready to leave when we heard a car snorting along a 
winding ranch road that led to one of Mr. Cordwent’s windmills 
near the oil well. When the car stopped near the stake, two men 
crawled out. They were Mr. Dawkins himself and Pat Murphy of 
Baird. Murphy had been hired to dig the cellar—a hole eight feet 
square and eight feet deep—where the well was to be. 

Mr. Dawkins was a tall, dark, elegantly-dressed man. He told 
Murphy, who was slightly stooped and in clean work clothes: 
“T’ve got to get somebody to clear the cedar off this site.” 

All the men there, including us, flocked around Mr. Dawkins. 
He introduced himself. When Dad identified himself, Mr. Daw- 
kins said: 

“You're not the Charley Nordyke who plays the violin?” 

“Yes. I play a little.” 

“Could you and your boys clear this site within the next three 
days?” 

“Yes,” Dad said. “We can start work within an hour.” 

“Will twenty dollars be sufficient for the job?” 

BY ESs: 

“By the way, Mr. Murphy will need someone to help him exca- 
vate the cellar. Could you do that?” 

“Yes,” Dad said, “be glad to.” 

“Will five dollars a day be all right?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, Mr. Nordyke, I'll count on you.” 

A man from Cottonwood, who must have been desperately in 
need of money, took off his hat and said: “Beg your pardon, Mr. 
Dawkins, but I believe I can clear the site for fifteen dollars.” 

“That's too cheap,” Mr. Dawkins said. He and Murphy hurried 
to the car and were gone. 

We had the jobs and were glad but at the same time we felt 
sorry for our neighbors who had to go home empty-handed. In a 
roundabout way, Dad’s violin was responsible for all our hands be- 
ing busy—and soon sweaty and tired. As Dad had promised, within 
an hour we were back on the hill with axes, making the cedar fly. 
Dad and Clarence did the chopping and I dragged the brush, 
except the big ones, out of the designated area. 

When Murphy and Dad started the cellar, they found that they 
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could dig down only about six inches with picks and crowbars 
until they hit solid rock that was flinty hard. So Murphy went 
into Baird and returned with a big bundle of dynamite, a box of 
caps, and a lot of wiring. So far as Dad knew, he had never been 
within one hundred yards of a stick of dynamite before. 

From then on, the cellar-digging was a matter of drilling blast 
holes, shooting off the explosive, and shoveling out the muck pile. 
Since Murphy was boss, he merely held the drill, which was actu- 
ally a rock chisel, and Dad hammered on it with a heavy sledge. 
When Dad would hit a lick, Murphy would raise the drill a little 
and turn it slightly. With all the cedars cut, the summer sun beat 
down unmercifully on the top of the hill. The exposed rocks were 
almost hot enough to fry eggs. Up and down Dad went with the 
heavy hammer, and sweat poured off him; even the bottoms of his 
overall legs were as wet as if they had been soaked in a creek. 

When rows of holes eighteen inches deep were drilled across the 
bottom of the pit, Murphy hooked up the dynamite; he dropped a 
stick in each hole and then with his knife he cut several sticks 
into round slices, as a butcher would baloney. Dad’s eyes bugged 
out; whittling on dynamite didn’t look quite right. These slices 
Murphy tamped into the holes around the solid sticks. He attached 
caps and wiring and connected the series to a single length of fuse. 
Then the holes were tamped with drill cuttings. 

At last Murphy stuck a match to the fuse. 

When it started fizzing and sparking, Dad scampered out of that 
hole like a scared rabbit, grabbed my arm, and raced around be- 
hind a big cedar below the brow of the hill. Murphy calmly climbed 
out of the hole and strolled toward the cedar, chuckling. The blast 
went off with an earth-shaking roar and sent a cloud of rocks sail- 
ing sky-high; they hurtled down all around us. While Dad shoveled 
out the blasted material, Murphy sat in the shade of a cedar and 
sharpened the drill; then they went to work on anaes round of 
holes, Dad working the sledge. 

At day’ s end Dad looked like a scarecrow; his face, ae clothes 
were caked with layers of white rock dust, and he smelled like 
dynamite fumes. The sledging had raised big blisters in the palms 

of his tough hands and the blisters had broken. He was so worn 
out that he could scarcely walk home. But he’d earned five dollars! 
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The next day wagons began arriving with lumber and heavy 
timbers for building the rig and within a few days great piles of 
material stacked up on the hill. One afternoon Mother came to the 
oil well, for she was concerned about Dad and wanted to see just 
what he was doing, and then she could walk home with him. After 
looking around she sat on some of the timbers in the shade. Two 
men dressed in tan shirts and pants and wearing knee-length laced 
boots arrived; they looked hurriedly over the place and peeped into 
the cellar and then stood in the shade near Mother, talking and 
jotting down notes in small books. 

Dad came out of the hole for a drink of water. One of the booted 
men walked up to him and asked the time. Dad pulled out his big 
watch, hesitated, and said: 

“Five o’clock—Hoover time.” 

As we started slowly across the hill toward home, Mother seemed 
excited: 

“Those men in boots,” she said, when we were a short distance 
away. “I think they were oil scouts or geologists or something like 
that. When they were standing there talking, one of them said: 
‘Looks like it could be a gusher—might be another Ranger.’ And 
the other one said: ‘Could be, could be.’” 

Dad was too tired to be excited by even such a good-sounding 
rumor. “I’m not sure they'll ever get through the rocks on top,” he 
said. 

That night after supper he tuned his violin and tried to play. 
He couldn't raise his bow arm high enough, and his bruised fingers 
refused to work the strings effectively. Dad squeaked through one 
tune and put up his fiddle. 

When the cellar was only six feet deep, the rig-building crew 
showed up and hammers and saws rang. I got a job, carrying drink- 
ing water to the rig-builders, from Mr. Cordwent’s nearby wind- 
mill. With the crew was an extremely fat man about twenty-five 
years old, who was called Tallow; he was dim-witted, if not half- 
witted, and flopped around like a chicken with its head cut off, 
doing whatever the workmen told him. Occasionally he went to 
the windmill with me and helped carry buckets of water. 

The derrick started up in an amazingly short time. One of the 
first jobs was laying the derrick floor, which covered the cellar. Dad 
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and Pat Murphy had to work in the dark place. Mr. Dawkins in- 
structed Murphy to use only light charges of dynamite. When a 
shot was ready for firing, heavy boards were laid over the derrick 
floor to keep rocks from flying through and damaging the rising 
derrick or hurting the men. 

Dad labored three days in the dark hole before the cellar was 
finished. With the floor overhead, the cellar was much hotter than 
it had been in the sun, for there was little air; dust and dynamite 
fumes were almost thick enough to be cut with a knife, and Dad 
had to shovel the blasted rock out of the cellar into a shallow area 
between the surface and the derrick floor. When he crawled out 
of the cellar through a trap door into the derrick room, he could 
scarcely straighten up and walk. 

One afternoon when the tower was about fifty feet up, a pipe- 
smoking carpenter named Red dropped a heavy length of timber; 
it hurtled down like a bomb, broke through the cellar door and 
finally stopped about a foot above the heads of Murphy and Dad. 
Heavy boards were then placed over the cellar to protect Dad and 
Murphy from falling timber. 

On the day the cellar was finished I went to the mailbox during 
the noon hour and took the mail—mainly just the newspaper—back 
to the oil well, because Tallow liked to look at funny papers. Cars 
were parked around the edge of the clearing. About a dozen well- 
dressed men, who smelled a little like cigars and shaving soap, were 
standing around watching the workmen put the crown blocks on 
top of the ninety-foot, cable-tool derrick. Tallow came lumbering 
over to me when he saw the paper. 

One of the men—he wore a white Panama hat—reached over and 
took the paper from my hand. 

“Let me see the paper, Cottonhead,” he said, and I could have 
murdered him. 

He opened the Paper and glanced at the headline. “Oh, this is 
yesterday’s paper,” he said, tossing it back to me. He turned to the 
other men and said: 

“I don’t see why the boys over there can’t go right ahead and 
blast the Huns off the face of the earth.” 

Tallow’s little pig eyes shined. “Why, mister,” he said, “the 


reason is them Germans has got machine guns!” 
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The man gave poor Tallow a snort of contempt. The big head- 
line in the paper was about the Aisne-Marne offensive. We had 
figured from newspaper stories that it had been the start of this 
battle in which Hoss Campbell had fallen. 

By this time the paper was full of stories about the epidemic of 
influenza in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other places, and 
we hoped it would never find Turkey Creek. We had received a 
few cards from Grover, the Rover, after his arrival in faraway New- 
port News. We never heard from the cheerful little fellow again 
after the outbreak of influenza. A few men we knew who had gone 
off to war plants to work died of influenza and their bodies were 
returned home for burial at Cottonwood. 

The oil well continued to be a sort of bonanza; at least it gave 
us work in the late summer and early fall while the farm lay dead. 
The drilling rig was to be powered by steam, and Amold Bagley, 
whose farm joined us on the south, got a contract to furnish three 
hundred cords of oak wood for the boiler; he gave us a job of help- 
ing cut the wood at a dollar a cord. With axes, crosscut saw, wedges, 
and maul we took to the post-oak woods. We started by felling a 
big oak, about two feet in diameter. While Dad trimmed the 
branches and chopped the big ones into wood lengths, Clarence 
and J hit the enormous log with the saw. Whing-whang, back and 
forth the saw went, dragging out a stream of white and brown saw- 
dust with every stroke. 

By the time we had the log sawed into lengths Dad had finished 
the trimming and felled another tree. And we ate into the woods 
this way, usually cutting seven cords a day. We turned out nearly 
one hundred and fifty cords of wood. 


The farm work amounted to little—rationing bought feed to our 
livestock, singeing prickly pears for the cows, repairing fencing, 
filling in terraces where the ground had cracked wide open. Dad 
told the story of the farm year with a few short entries in his black- 
backed record book: 

Aug. 10, 1918—Sold 16 head cattle—$280. 

Sept. 27, 1918—Sold to B. L. Boydstun one bale cotton. 469 
pounds. 32.1 a pound—$150.45. 

We were forced to sell off some of the cattle at a very low price 
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because we couldn’t borrow enough money to buy sufficient feed, 
but we kept our best ones; we still had a start. Patsy and the young 
mules were so poor we could count their ribs, and Peggy Joyce was 
a bit ribby, not the round butterball of a colt I had planned on. It 
didn’t look as if these animals could make it through the cold sea- 
son unless there was rain to bring winter grass and maybe wheat 
pasture. 

I hadn’t worried a great deal about economic problems, although 
we'd had them; such things had seemed a little vague to me, but 
now, with my very own filly in danger, I had a deeper appreciation 
of Dad and his constant fight to get ahead, or just break even, and 
I could appreciate the tragedy of drought. 

While we were chasing down the little shirttail of cotton, which 
was produced on land where terraces had held the scant moisture 
—and because this year was entirely too dry even for the destruc- 
tive weevil—the haze returned to the hills. One morning there were 
clouds and rain poured down. The rain damaged the cotton on the 
six-inch-high stalks. 

“T knew it!” Dad said. “I knew it! I knew that if it ever did rain 
it would catch us with our pants down. It hasn’t rained in months 
and now it rains and batters the little dab of bumblebee cotton we 
do have.” 

But he was glad enough to see the rain; it meant we could sow 
wheat and perhaps have winter pasture for the cattle. 

A day or so before we finished picking the scatter of cotton we 
received the statement of our account at Higginbotham Brothers 
at Cross Plains, where Dad had bought several things on fall time. 
Higginbotham was a big outfit with stores in several Heart of Texas 
towns. Dad examined the statement at the supper table. It showed 
we owed seven dollars fifty cents less than Dad’s records indicated. 

Seven dollars and fifty cents! That was equivalent to a day and 
a half in the oil-well cellar with dynamite! It was more money than 
three of us could earn in a twelve-hour day chopping post-oak cord- 
wood! 

Dad checked his book and found that the store had not charged 
for the row harrow he had bought to try to save the peanuts. Specu- 
lation came up around the table as to what a person should do when 
a big store made a mistake and charged too little. No one ever 
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needed an extra seven-fifty more than Dad did at the moment. 
Mother and Dad didn’t speculate. 

“T’ll tell them about it tomorrow when I take the cotton to the 
gin,” he said, “and they can probably find their mistake.” 

Mother nodded. 

The store’s books showed no record of the harrow; it took the 
bookkeeper nearly an hour to track down a misplaced sales slip. 

“Mr. Nordyke,” the bookkeeper said, “we never would have 
caught that mistake if you hadn’t told us about it, and I want to 
thank you.” 


Drilling started at Cordwent No. 1 in October, at about the 
time school opened at Turkey Creek. Clarence had finished our 
school and he got a job firing the boiler at the oil well. One after- 
noon he came staggering home. He had a high fever and his bones 
ached. Like Mother, Clarence had to be almost dying, or full of 
prickly-pear spines, before he would complain, but this time he 
wailed. He fell across the bed in the living room, and Mother 
bathed his face with a cool, damp cloth. 

“This boy's got the flu,” Mother said. 

A look of anxiety swept over Dad’s face. “I’d better call the 
doctor,” he said. “This flu’s been awful, and we don’t know a thing 
about what to do for it.” 

He went to the wall telephone in the corner and placed a call 
for the doctor at Cross Plains. “Is the doctor there?” he said. “Is 
that so? Three days! But my boy’s got the flu! Is that right? Well, 
tell the doctor to phone me just as soon as he can.” 

Dad’s face had the look of desolation when he turned from the 
telephone. The flu had hit Cross Plains. There was no chance for 
the doctor to visit our house for three days, if then. 

At last the dreaded plague had hit us. We knew that the epi- 
demic had killed nearly half a million persons, and had taken the 
lives of as many soldiers as had died at the front. There had been 
stories in our paper saying many people believed the Germans were 
spreading the deadly disease. Nearly every story said doctors were 
baffled and didn’t know how to prevent or treat the flu. It was a 
quick killer, often proving fatal in a day or so. 

Mother and Dad went over our little store of medicine—calomel, 
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compound cathartics (which Dad called “confound cathartics”), 
castor oil, Bromo-Quinine, other cold tablets, aspirin, liniment, 
salve, and a few other things. All they knew to do was give medi- 
cine that would ease pain, maybe weaken a cold and—always—doses 
that would perform like castor oil. 

While we were eating supper, with Clarence moaning or fitfully 
sleeping, the house popped; the windmill rattled as it always did 
in a sudden wind-shift. A high-tailed norther hit. Sleet peppered 
down. The telephone bell sounded a single ting. 

“Tl bet the line’s been knocked down,” Dad said. 

He walked to the telephone and rattled the receiver hook and 
twisted the crank. He shouted into the transmitter. 

“Dead as a hammer,” he said, hanging up the receiver. 

Within three days all of us except Dad were down with the flu. 
The weather was cold and dismally dark, with clouds and occa- 
sional downpours of rain and sleet. The wind whistled around the 
house. We had a heating stove only in the living room. Figuring 
that the best thing to do was keep us warm, Dad moved two extra 
beds into the room and bedded all of us there. This was like the 
old trundle-bed days in that same room. Someone was hurting, 
coughing, wanting a drink of water, or needing rural plumbing 
almost every minute. 

Elsie, who had always been the outdoor type and a tomboy, had 
a very slight case, but Dad kept her in bed. Noel and Bessie had 
light cases, but the rest of us were very sick. Dad worried con- 
stantly about Mother. She coughed a great deal and discharge 
from her throat and lungs showed streaks of blood. This frightened 
all of us, for we could never forget Mother’s lung hemorrhages of 
a few years before. Peachy had such a high fever that her face 
looked as if she were blushing and at times she was so listless that 
she didn’t bother to answer when Dad asked her how she felt. 
Mother worried about all of us, but particularly about Peachy. She 
tried to raise up and do things for us, but Dad begged her to re- 
main quiet. 

Dad had never cooked in his life. He could boil eggs and that 
was the extent of his know-how in the kitchen. Mother told him 
how to prepare oatmeal. We still had a few jars of fruit and vege- 
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tables in the cellar. Mother explained how to fix them and also 
how to make soup. Dad brought us some of the strangest mixtures 
of food anyone had ever seen, but nothing would have tasted good 
anyhow. 

At least once an hour Dad tested the dead telephone. He talked 
about riding to a neighbor’s house and sending someone to get a 
doctor, but each time he mentioned this he decided against it, fear- 
ing that some of us would need help while he was gone. 

At night he gave us what medicine he and Mother thought 
might be good for us. He shaded the lamp with a piece of paper 
and without removing his clothes, or even his shoes, he sat in the 
rocking chair and propped his feet on the stove hearth. Eventually 
he stopped the wall clock because its striking bothered us in the 
night. There was no place for Dad to sleep except in another room 
and he didn’t think he should risk being away from us. He kept 
the door to the west room and to the kitchen closed to shut out 
the cold from unheated rooms. 

In the morning and again in the evening he rushed out and 
attended to the chores and carried in wood for the heating stove. 

Mother worried about him. “What if you come down with the 
flu>” she asked. “What could we do?” 

“T can’t afford to take the stuff,” he said. “Don’t worry about 
me. But I was just thinking—the man that invented what they call 
indoor plumbing in the courthouse at Baird is a lot smarter than I 
_am. He must have had a sick family sometime in his life.” 

Slowly we improved, never knowing what medicine or what 
brew Dad cooked up may have kept some of us from dying, as so 
many persons had. Dad kept us in bed after we felt like getting 
up because some of the stories in the paper had said one of the big 
dangers of the flu was relapse. Besides, the weather remained damp 
and cold. 

For nine days and nights Dad didn’t take off his clothes or stretch 
out on a bed, and he didn’t take time to shave; of course the tele- 
phone didn’t ring, we had no mail, and no one visited us, mainly 
because nearly every family in the community had illness and some 
of them the flu. But Dad pulled us through. . 

The drilling on the oil well had gone on but the treasure we 
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had really wanted those nine days was just that all of us be healthy 
again. We forgot about oil except for the castor kind. 

And health was the treasure we received. The wildcat oil well 
on the Cross Bar was a dry hole—as dry of oil as the countryside 
had been of moisture the day we got jobs clearing the site for the 
John R. Dawkins Cordwent No. 1. 


Our school teacher that year was a red-haired young lady who 
was approaching the age of becoming an old maid, but she wore 
an engagement ring given her by a soldier. Early in November, 
after we were back in school, she was despondent because a note 
mailed to her from Hoboken, New Jersey, had indicated that her 
fiance was shipping out for France. 

At the time of our noon recess on November 11 Mr. Brownlee 
stopped his mail hack in front of the schoolhouse. He was still 
driving the snorty calico mule. He called and motioned to the 
teacher. She walked toward the hack, with nearly all the pupils 
following or standing near by. 

“The war's over!” Mr. Brownlee shouted. “We got the word at 
Cottonwood just before I left. The Germans have surrendered. It’s 
all over. Just thought you’d want to know.” He clucked to his mule. 

“Everybody come here!” the teacher called. Her eyes were brim- 
ming while her face glowed with happiness. 

We formed a close circle around her. “When I count to three,” 
she said, “I want every one of you to yell, and yell to the top of 
your voice.” 

The cords swelled like little ropes at the sides of her throat and 
the tears were shining in her blue eyes. 

“One-two-three!” 

We yelled yells the like of which were never heard outside the 
Turkey Creek community. 

I closed my eyes and screeched all the way up from my heels. I 
could see Cousin Zeke coming home with his fur cap and more 
medals. I ached with remembering that Hoss Campbell wouldn’t 
come back to the Cross Bar and race his horse over the hills to our 
house. 

Just as the chorus of yells died, we heard a mighty clatter. Turn- 
ing quickly, we saw Mr. Brownlee’s frightened mule balling a jack 
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down the road at a dead run. Mr. Brownlee was the one who yelled 
now: 

“Whoa! Whoa!” 

We figured he'd never tell another Turkey Creek school that a 
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XXIV Wonders to Perform 


At three o’clock on a cold gray February morning a few 
months later our telephone rang out frantically—a long ring, a short 
one, and another long one. Then it started over again. All of us 
fell out of bed and rushed to the living room. Dad answered the 
telephone. 

“Hello. Yes. Is that so? When did it happen? Well, I'll just 
declare.” . 

Dad turned from the telephone and said: “It’s Mr. Coffey, Sis.” 

Grandpa had awakened complaining of chest pains; he had got 
out of bed to light a lamp and had fallen dead on the floor. It 
didn’t seem possible that Grandpa wouldn’t be with us any more. 
To me he seemed like the hills, the trees, the schoolhouse, the 
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public road—always there and unchanging. From my earliest mem- 
ories he had seemed the same, an old man with a gray beard, a 
black pipe, and twinkles in his eyes. 

Not a lick of work was done over the countryside that day or the 
next; not a plow was stuck in the ground. Everybody went to 
Grandpa’s house. We had no undertaker service: neighbors came 
in and took over; neighbors dug the grave; neighbors hauled the 
casket and acted as pallbearers. There were no flowers at Grandpa's 
funeral because nothing was in bloom at that time of year. The 
stems of the rosebush Grandma had brought from Georgia were 
just beginning to turn red. 

When the relatives, neighbors, and friends and all the Con- 
federate veterans who were able to be out in February's biting 
weather arrived, Grandpa’s place looked as if a big summer revival 
was going on. 

Almost a sea of wagons, hacks, buggies, saddled horses, and cars 
stood in front of the house. Men by the dozen gathered on the 
sunny side of the barn, out of the cold wind, and talked, bringing 
Grandpa into every story. Some of them pointed out how the coun- 
try had changed since Grandpa’s arrival on Turkey Creek. No 
cars then, and such things as airplanes had never even been 
dreamed of. They recalled how Grandpa had worked hard, raised 
a big family, paid the preacher, and helped build the schoolhouse. 

There was movement about the house. People coming and going. 
Cars arriving and leaving. The preacher getting there and going 
straight to Grandma. Finally it was time for the trip to the Baptist 
Church at Cottonwood and then on to the cemetery. The funeral 
procession stretched along the winding lane for nearly two miles, 
and it moved slowly. Clarence and I rode together—he on Clipper 
and I on Red Bird—behind the hack that hauled the rest of our 
family. 

With his friends and neighbors gathered around the grave sing- 
ing “In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” the old Rebel was laid to rest, his 
powder pocks of Chickamauga with him. 


Grandpa and Dad had forgotten their difference—Grandpa’s 
initial objections to Dad as a son-in-law because he had Yankee 


blood and was a fiddler—years before. Grandpa’s health had been 
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so frail that he had decided never to try farming again after that 
daddy of all droughts in 1918. Consequently he had rented much 
of his cultivated land to Dad, and it had been sowed in wheat in 
the fall, after the rains had broken the drought. 

With Dad the renting of Grandpa’s land was almost an act of 
desperation: he had to make some money. This new year of 1919 
was it: if we didn’t make a crop and pay back the borrowed money 
and do something about the land debt, we would lose not only the 
87-acre Harris Place, but also the 160 acres we had paid for. There 
could be no more dependence on “next year,” for if we failed this 
year we couldn’t be farming next year. 

Nubbin Ridge was in good shape: the fields were terraced; due 
to the drought, the land had had a year of rest. We had the teams 
and tools to till the soil; we could do our own work, and at the 
right time. And Dad planned the year’s cropping on the basis of 
diversification—wheat, peanuts, a twelve-acre patch of cotton, feed, 
cattle, horses, hogs, and a very large garden. It looked as if some 
of these things would be bound to hit, but we couldn’t forget that 
last year nothing had hit except the drought. 

Dad wrote a significant little story in his record book on St. 
Patrick’s Day; it was a single penciled line, but there was some- 
thing potent about it: 

March 17—Planted corn in wide rows. 

Our county agent, and agricultural extension experts in general, 
had been advocating modern farming—diversification, a sort of cow, 
sow, and hen plan; terracing, saving the soil and moisture; rotation, 
giving the land rest from a single crop; and such things as planting 
corn in wide rows, giving the crop room to grow and develop in- 
stead of crowding it. 

We were as busy as bees all spring and into the early summer, 
and I rode again as a cowboy on the Cross Bar. Again dipping 
came up in June. I still rode nimble Red Bird, since Peggy Joyce 
was only a yearling and not old enough to carry a rider. But this 
year, the valleys and hills were green, and the prairie glades looked 
like groomed lawns. And the cattle were fat. 

We finished rounding-up for dipping on a showery afternoon 
in mid-June. As I rode home through the hills I heard the rumble 
of thunder in the west. By the time I reached the west ridge of 
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our valley and could look down on the farm, the blue cloud had 
bulged up and covered the sun. I knew what a storm cloud could 
do to us. 

From the hill I could see nearly all of Nubbin Ridge. In the 
Sixteen-Acre Piece, where we had put up terraces across the Jordan, 
the wheat was armpit high and waving in the breeze. Farther on, 
the tall corn in the wide rows was in full tassel, and the cotton 
was fully knee-high and spread out so that it hid the middles. On 
the far side of the pasture I could see the young horses and mules 
cavorting in a green meadow, as they often did on a cool, cloudy 
afternoon. I watched with pride the clean, white legs of a butter- 
ball of a Peggy Joyce flashing as she loped around. Before too long 
Peggy Joyce and I would be riding the hills and country roads 
together. 

The cattle grazed on the glade north of the house. They were 
sleek and fat, the same cattle that only a year ago had been skinny 
scarecrows, bawling with hunger and existing on scorched prickly- 
pears. 

I had never seen Nubbin Ridge look so beautiful or so bounti- 
fully promising. The day reminded me of the one so long ago when 
Dad had found the first cotton bloom and had made up his mind 
to buy our south piece of land. And this brought to mind the 
thought that during the time I had been working on the ranch the 
June peaches had probably ripened. 

As I galloped down the green slope, with thoughts of sneaking 
over to the orchard, I saw Dad and Mother standing on the west 
side of the house gazing at the cloud. Mother had let her starchy 
gingham sunbonnet fall back over her shoulders, and Dad held his 
sweat-stained straw hat in his hand. 

I decided to put off eating peaches and rode up to them. We 
watched the cloud. 

“We have the prettiest crop I’ve ever seen,” Dad said. “But that 
one cloud could ruin everything in the next thirty minutes.” 

“But it won't,” Mother said. 

“But it might. It could. If it does, it’s Katy bar the door for us. 
And we're helpless. All we can do is go in the house and try to 
take what comes. You can’t change the course of a cloud.” 


“And last year we couldn’t change the course of a drought,” 
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Mother said, “but we made it. I guess we just have to have faith 
and leave a lot of things up to the Lord.” 

There was a sharp clap of thunder, and the wind changed and 
blew cool and moist out of the cloud; we could smell rain. 

“Better get your horse unsaddled, Lewis,” Dad said, “I think it’s 
about to hit.” 

I headed Red Bird for the horse lot. Dad and Mother stood there 
searching the cloud with their eyes until rain showered down in 
their faces; then they turned and went into the house. 


We gathered in the living room. Clarence was getting ready to 
tide Clipper to Cottonwood to see a young lady that night, and 
Alda and Bessie were primping, getting ready to go to a party. But 
now, for all of us, everything seemed to depend on the cloud. 

It hit us. The thunder popped, crackled, and rumbled, and the 
lightning flashed. But there was little wind, and no hail. The noisy 
flashing cloud gave us only soft, pattering rain, washing everything 
clean, and then growling on to the east. 

And then the windows of heaven seemed to open, as if nature, 
in its mysterious way, was bent on performing wonders; it was as 
if a smiling face had appeared from behind a frowning providence. 
The showers came and the sun shone, and there were life and 
vitality in the air. The summer was warm, but there were no hot 
winds to sear tender blades. And the fall was mellow. 

We had always heard and talked of “bumper crops,” but this was 
the first one we had ever seen on Nubbin Ridge. From July, when 
we harvested the wheat at home and at Grandpa’s place, until late 
in the year when we ginned the last cotton and hauled off the 
peanuts, loaded wagons groaned away from Nubbin Ridge, going 
to market. The granaries were full, and so were the cellar and the 
smokehouse. The fat steers and hogs we sold and also the colts 
brought good prices. 

A single patch of peanuts of only sixteen acres on the south 
eighty-seven brought in enough money to pay in full the long 
burdensome land debt; the eighty-seven acres yielded enough crops 
that year to pay back all the land had cost us, including more than 
$1,500 in interest over the hard years. 

On a bright cold day in December, just before the holidays, Dad 
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went to town and wrote out a check for the entire amount of the 
land debt and returned home just before night with all the papers 
and a legally-worded clear deed to the land. 

Nubbin Ridge was all ours! 

No one could take it from us; no one could make us leave our 
valley unless we chose to go beyond the hills. The old windmill 
clanked on in its usual way. The chickens went to roost as always 
in the early twilight. The wind whistled through the bare branches 
of the big cottonwood. A few scattered leaves seemed to handclap. 

That night after supper Mother and Dad sat in the living room 
with Dad’s record book and checked over the transactions of the 
year—the yield, the income, the bills marked paid. They went over 
the figures two or three times to make sure that all these good 
things had really happened. 

Then they made some definite plans: the house would be en- 
larged and improved immediately; Alda and Clarence could go on 
to school at Cottonwood; we'd buy a car one day soon. 

After the lamp-lighted session of contemplating the state of the 
family Dad put the record book in his trunk and stepped into the 
west room to fetch his fiddle. 
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children. Once a year there was a 
Baptist revival meeting when the itin- 
erant preacher would stir up some old- 
time religion and try to get Father 
Nordyke to heed “the call.” For news 
there was Grover the Rover who ped- 
dled his goods and gossip about the 
countryside, and for dancing there was 
Father Nordyke’s magic fiddle — and 
yes, there was even a haunted house! 
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era in America’s past and a boy’s lively 
participation in it—a reminiscence 
filled with all the humor, pathos, and 
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